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EDITORIAL. 


of an excursion to Lutterworth, members of the 

Society being joined by a group of delegates to the 

Congregational Union Assembly at Leicester. Lutter- 
worth showed its hospitality in a generous way, the curate 
and churchwardens placing the Parish Church at our disposal, 
while the members of the Congregational Church entertained 
us at tea before the return journey. Thanks to them and to 
their minister, the Rev. E. H. Holland, were expressed by 
Dr. Powicke and the Rev. J. E. Williams. In the Parish 
Church Mr. Holland acted as cicerone, and from the pulpit 
Dr. Peel gave the address on Wyclif printed within. Some 
of the more enterprising of the party then climbed the tower, 
but found visibility poor. 


* * * * 


The annual meeting of the Society will be held on Tuesday, 
May 10th, in the Council Room at the Memorial Hall. Tea will 
be provided from 4.30 to 4.45 p.m.: it will be a convenience 
if those intending to be present will notify Dr. Peel, 22, 
Memorial Hall, E.C.4, by May 4th. After the election of 
officers the Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A., whose History of 
the Congregational Churches of Staffordshire is a model 
County Congregational history, will speak on ‘‘ The Wharton 
Correspondence.” 


* * * * 


ai HE Autumnal Meeting of the Society took the form 


There are encouraging signs of increased interest in Noncon- 
formist history both in the Churches and in the Universities. 
During the last year professors or students of no fewer than 
five British Universities have communicated with us about 
research in some fields of Free Church history—generally in 
regard to University theses. We welcome all new workers 
gladly, for much remains to be done. It is to be desired, 
however, that there should be some way of securing that the 
labours of University students should not be wasted—or 
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forgotten when the degrees have been granted ! Many disserta- 
tions nowadays are not published, and yet often the work 
chronicled in them would save time and labour for other 
researchers. History does something in letting us know on 
what subjects students in the Universities are working, but a 
real clearing-house of historical research is still a desideratum. 
In such a clearing-house the work of denominational 
Historical Societies like our own, which at present have little 
co-operation and take no counsel together, could be 
co-ordinated. It is a pity that so many students are at work 
in ignorance of the labours of fellow-researchers in the same 
field. Can the Royal Historical Society help to establish 
such an institution ? 


* * * * 


An interesting addition to our duties was provided recently 
by the adjudication of a competition in which Mr. J. C. Meggitt, 
J.P., the Chairman-Elect of the Congregational Union, invited 
lists of fifty “Eminent Congregationalists,” with short 
biographies of those selected. The papers submitted revealed 
the fact that there remains much work for our Society to do 
before it can be said that Congregationalists know their own 
history! It may be denominational pride or the belief that 
all good men must be Congregationalists that leads to the 
inclusion of men like William Wilberforce in lists of this kind ! 
Those who hold that Dr. Dale’s exposition of Congregational 
principles will always be the classical statement of our position 
will rejoice in the fact that an analysis of the papers showed 
that he was head of the list. The names of those selected 
are given in order of popularity in the present writer’s A 
Hundred Eminent Congregationalists (Independent Press, 2s.6d.), 
a little volume instigated by the adjudication. This book, 
which is reviewed within, gives an account of the competition, 
brief biographies of a hundred Congregational worthies, and 
also discusses various points the study of the “lives” has 
suggested. 


* * * * 


We gladly print a letter from Dr. W. T. Whitley, the learned 
historian of the Baptists and the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Baptist Historical Society, raising the question of Milton’s 
religious views. We shall be glad to open our pages to any 
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further evidence, not only in regard to Milton, but also in 
regard to Bunyan and others. In writing the biographies of 
“eminent Congregationalists,’ we have found it difficult 
sometimes to determine to what branch of the Nonconformists 
an individual belonged, a puzzle sometimes made all the more 
perplexing by the habit of many at some periods of calling all 
Nonconformists Presbyterians. 


* * * * 


One of our members, the Rev. W. J. Farrow, M.A., B.D., 
has just published the results of a most useful piece of research 
—The Great Civil War in Shropshire (1642-49) (Shrewsbury : 
Wilding, 6s.). Mr. Farrow’s book proves his thesis that in 
regard to the Civil War Shropshire is the whole country in 
little. The book is well illustrated and has a good map: 
it is to be regretted, however, that the cost of printing has 
caused the omission of many footnotes that scholars would 
have found valuable. 


* * * * 


The Society is much indebted to its Treasurer, Mr. H. A. 
Muddiman, who has given to it able and conscientious service 
for many years. Mr. Muddiman does not construe his 
duties rigidly and confine himself to the collecting of money 
and the keeping of accounts; he is always on the look-out 
for new members, and has probably secured more recruits 
than any other member. His balance-sheet, printed within, 
shows the great need for an increased membership. If we 
are ever to be able to issue a standard edition of the writing of 
Browne, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry—and it is a disgrace 
to Congregationalism that this was not done long ago—we 
must have an income that will enable us to reserve sums each 
year for an enterprise of this kind. Will all members do what 
they can to make the Society known and gain at least one 
new member each during 1927 ? 


John Wyclif. 


An ADDRESS IN LUTTERWORTH PaRIsH CHURCH, OCTOBER 14th, 
1926. 


of the courtesy of the Curate and Churchwardens 

in allowing us to meet in this Church, associated 

for all time with the name of Wyclif. To stand 
on this historic spot and meditate together on Wyclif’s life 
and work is an experience we are unlikely to forget, and we 
are grateful for the privilege. 

It falls to me, in the absence of specialists on the period, to 
remind you in just a few sentences of Wyclif’s career. It is a 
matter of regret to us that we have not with us Mr. Bernard 
Manning, of Jesus College, Cambridge, a member of our Society 
and the son of one of our ministers. His little book, The 
People’s Faith in the Age of Wyclif, is as charming as it is 
scholarly, and he could have spoken to us to-day with appro- 
priateness and authority. Perhaps, however, it is not 
altogether unfitting that one whose studies have been with the 
Puritans should speak of Wyclif, for there is a real sense in 
which he was a Puritan before the Puritans, just as he was a 
Reformer before the Reformation. 

As might be expected, John Wyclif was a Yorkshireman. 
We know little of his earlier years. He seems to have begun 
his University life at Balliol, of which College he became 
Fellow and then Master, and even his enemies agree that he 
became a commanding personality, exercising a powerful 
influence on the life and thought, first of the University, then 
of the wider world. After several preferments, he finally 
accepted the living of Lutterworth in 1374, and died here 
(Dec. 31st, 1384) ten years later. 

It is impossible to overrate Wyclif’s influence in the 
purification of Church and State. His was no narrow life, 
academic or cloistered ; indeed his greatness lay first in the 
depth and moral earnestness of his character, and then in the 
wonderful variety of his gifts and labours: as scholar, writer, 
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preacher, he surpassed his contemporaries, and while he was 
no doubt used by politicians for their own ends, history has 
judged him as a sincere and single-minded servant of the truth 
as he saw it. 

It has been. pointed out that he was the last of the great 
Schoolmen as well as the first of the Reformers. I am not 
competent to discuss the mysteries of the controversy between 
the Nominalists and the Realists—nor is this, fortunately, the 
place—but without intimate knowledge of the controversy 
one can see that Wyclif had mastered Aristotle (not in the 
Greek, of course) and was well read in the Fathers, especially 
Augustine and Chrysostom. It was to the study of the Bible, 
however, that he gave himself unremittingly; he knew it 
thoroughly—in one of his works he quotes from it 700 times— 
and it was his absolute and final court of appeal. 

I do not propose to outline his voluminous works—first, 
philosophical; secondly, concerning Church endowments 
and the Papal claims ; and thirdly, concerning the constitution 
and creed of the Church. A mass of controversial pamphlets 
in the homely vernacular as well as in crabbed Latin made 
him known far and wide, and in them all he applied Scriptural 
standards. 

Wyclif stood, above all, for the supremacy of the Scriptures : 
this made it essential that the people should be able to read 
the Scriptures, and that these should be faithfully preached. 
More central to him than his attack on the Papacy as Anti- 
Christ, or his insistence that in the New Testament Presbyters 
and Bishops were identical and that the Church should be 
like the Apostolic Church and have two orders of clergy only, 
and not Popes, Patriarchs, and Prelates, was his insistence on 
the Bible and preaching. On the translations made by himself 
and his friends we cannot dwell, save to quote the statement 
oi the chronicler of Leicester : 


“Wyclif translated the Gospel from Latin into the Anglican, 
not the Angelic tongue . . . and thus the Gospel pearl is scattered 
and trampled upon by swine. What was wont to be precious to 
clergy and laity alike is now become a vulgar laughing-stock to 
both, and the jewel of the clergy is exposed to the mockery of the 
laity, so that becomes for all time a common thing which had been 
before a talent entrusted from above to the clergy and doctors of 
the Church.” 


This is striking language when we remember that at that 
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time many of the clergy did not even possess copies of the 
Scriptures. Wyclif, however, demanded preaching, Scriptural 
preaching, by men of studious mind and devout life. He held 
that Christ’s ministers should be like their Master, poor ; 
pride, worldliness, covetousness, superstition in the clergy he 
continually denounced, as he did monks with possessions, 
‘“‘red and fat cheeks and great bellies.” His ideal, in the 
words of an Anglican writer, seems to have been : 


“A Presbyterian clergy, ministering in homely guise in buildings 
unadorned, receiving the necessaries of food and clothing from the 
free-will offerings of their flock, bearing their frequent protest at 
the worldliness and pride and faulty Gospel of the old Church; 
laying little stress on any forms but very much on preaching.’ 
The ‘‘ poor preachers ”’ of this pattern he trained and sent 
out are, in some ways, a striking anticipation of Wesley’s 
preachers. He wanted preaching to be neither’a string of 
anecdotes (he denounced—and there are quarters where his 
criticism is not unneeded to-day—those who spent their time 
discovering taking stories and playing to the gallery by telling 
them) nor scholastic discussion, but practical exposition, 
“telling surely God’s law, especially his Gospels.” He 
deplored the decay of the plain moral teaching of the Gospels, 
and left many examples of the expository sermon he desired. 
His tract Of Confession shows the straightforward simplicity 
of his belief. Men might repent silently as well as sin silently : 
“men should understand that the courtesy of God asketh not 
of each man to shrive him thus by voice of mouth.” 

Of his rank as a theologian, Mr. Manning gives this 
verdict : 


‘* His influence on popular religion was chiefly felt through his 
translation of parts of the Scriptures and his polemical tracts. 
The tracts exposed most trenchantly many weaknesses in the 
working of the ecclesiastical system, but did little more. Unlike 
Calvin, Wyclif never presented an interpretation of Christianity 
sufficiently dogmatic and inspiring to grip the popular mind. He 
did not offer an alternative vigorous and positive enough to rival 
the Roman faith, because he never committed himself unreservedly 
to Augustinianism as Calvin did. The superb confidence in com- 
plete and victorious harmony with the Will of God, common in 
Calvin’s followers, was not the distinguishing trait of the Lollards, 
brave as some might be. Wyclif’s tactics were admirable, but his 
strategy was weak; he could write effectively about abuses, but 
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he did not perceive that the campaign against the medieval Church 
would turn decisively on Augustinianism.” 


Wyclif had innumerable enemies and it is strange that he 
was allowed to die in peace. As old Thomas Fuller puts it : 


“* Admirable! that a hare so often hunted with so many packs 
of dogs should die at last in his form.” 


And after his death his enemies did not leave him in peace. 
The strong language he himself had often used was piled on 
him abundantly. Witness the oft-quoted epitaph : 


*‘The devil’s instrument, Church’s enemy, people’s confusion, 
heretic’s idol, hypocrite’s mirror, schism’s broacher, hatred’s sower, 
lies’ forger, flatteries’ sink, who at his death despaired like Cain 
and stricken by the horrible judgment of God, breathed forth his 
wicked soul to the dark mansion of the black devil.” 


Years afterwards his bones were taken up and burnt, the 
ashes being cast into the Swift, which we are to see shortly. 
Of this Wordsworth surely says the right word : 


** As thou these ashes, little Brook ! wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
Into main Ocean they, this deed accurst 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies 
How the bold Teacher’s Doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread, throughout the world dispersed.” 


On the Continent, across the seas to a New Land, his 
message sped, a message of reality and simplicity, of truth and 
freedom—and so it is that over 500 years after his death we 
hail him as ‘“‘ the morning star of the Reformation,” one to 
whom his country and the cause of righteousness owe an 
incalculable debt. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


Robert Browne’s Will. 


9 ie domestic life of Robert Browne, at any rate in 
its later years, was not a happy one. This has 
always been known, and received further confirma- 

tion from the researches of the Rev. Ives Cater 

(Transactions III., 303ff). It is there set forth that on 

14 Feb., 1612-13, Browne took to himself a second wife, by 

name Elizabeth Warrener, that within two years there were 

grave charges made against her on the score of conjugal 
infidelity, and that, though she was acquitted in court, it is 
doubtful if she and her husband continued to live together. 

The following documents throw light on events after Browne’s 

death in October, 1633, and provide further damning evidence 

against Mrs. Browne. On 19 October, 1633, she took out 
letters of administration in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
on the ground that her husband had died intestate. The 
year following, however, she produced what purported to be 

a nuncupative will given by him at the time of his death, and 

this was proved by act of 21 April, 1634. But the matter was 

not allowed to rest there. The validity of the will was chal- 

lenged by the dead man’s son, John, and on 20 May, 1637, 

the court promulgated a long Latin decree, of which the 

substance is given below, declaring the will null and void. 

No further administration was granted and presumably the 

widow was left administratrix under the grant of 1633. 


A. G. MatTtTHEews. 


Administration Act Book P.C.C. 1631-1633, fo. 198. 


Robertus Browne, 

[Oct.] Decimo nono die emanavit Com’ ames Petriburg 
Browne relicte Roberti Browne clerici 
nuper rectoris ecclie pochlis de Achurch in | Blasii 
Com’ Northton def’ hentis etc. ad adstrand | In™ ext’ 1° 
bona iura et Cred dei def de bene ete. | P Andree 
coram Willmo Allen Clici vigore Com’ &c’ | 1634 
iurat’ J 
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Marginal note :-— 


Introduct’ sunt he Ire et adco ci testo nunc comiss Apr’ anno 
dni 1634, 


P.C.C. 32 Seager. T. Roberti Browne. 

Mem. that upon or about the first daie of October . . . [1633] 
Robert Browne late of the Parish of Thorpe Atchurch [co. 
Northants] Clerke deceased haveinge an intent to declare by his 
will nuncupative whoe should . . . enioy those temporall goodes 
which God in his mercie had blest him withall exprest his will 
therein in manner and forme followeinge vidlt I doe giue and 
bequeath all my goodes chattels and estate whatsoever unto my 
deare and Loveinge wife Elizabeth Browne who hath ever bine a 
most faithfull and a good wiefe unto me. And... my mind 
is that none of my children shall have or enioy any parte of my 
said estate and to that end I have securitie to shewe from some of 
them But if anye person or persons shall think or saie that I 
have not delt like a father with them I doe hereby lett such knowe 
that I have heretofore my selfe advanced preferred and given unto 
each of them more than their due and proportionable part of and 
out of all my said estate These wordes or the verye like in effecte 
were spoken by the said Robert Browne beinge in perfecte mind 
and memorie in the presence of vs whose names are herevnder 
written. Signum Willelmi Browne John Coles. 


Vicesimo primo die mensis Aprilis Anno domini 1634 emanavit 
commissio Elizabethe Browne relicte dicti defuncti ad administrand 
bona iura et credita eiusdem defuncti inxta tenorem et effectum 
testamenti nuncupativi dicti defuncti eo quod Idem defunctus 
nullum in eodem nominavit Executorem de bene et fideliter 
administrand eadem ad sancta Dei Evangelia in debita Juris forma 
Jurat’ Willelmo Browne et Johanne Coles testibus tempore con- 
dic[ion]jis et declarationis Testamenti mnuncupativi predicti 
personaliter presentibus de et super eiusd etiam Jurat’. 


[Marginal Note}. 


Testum ac Ire adzis pronuntur pro nullis p Sniam diff. lat’. 24, 
Ascen 1637. 


P.C.C. 64 Goare 

Sentence pronounced by Henry Marten knt. LLD, Master of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Sat. 20 May 1637, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul’s London, at the petition of George Gaell notary- 
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public procurator of John Browne and in the presence of Thomas: 
Webb notary public, procurator of Elizabeth Browne, in a cause 
touching the exhibition of an inventory and rendering account of 
the goods of Robert Browne, late of Achurch, co. Northants clerk, 
deceased, which was promoted before the said Master by John 
Browne son of the deceased against Elizabeth Browne widow & 
administratrix 

Whereas the court has found insufficient the case (partem) of the 
said Elizabeth as set out in an allegation & account and in an 
allegation & will on her behalf, therefore it is found that the said 
Robert died intestate, & after his death letters of administration 
were granted to the said Elizabeth ; & thereafter pendente lite she 
obtained surreptitiously & by guile letters of administration with 
a will nuncupative: therefore the said letters of administration 
with will are revoked & annulled ; She is charged with £240 of the 
goods of the said Robert remaining in her custody ; she is to pay 
the costs of both parties. 


Il 


MANUDUCTIO 
AD 
MINISTERIUM ; 


OR 


The Angels preparing to sound the Trumpets 


By 


DR. COTTON MATHER, F.R:S. (1726). 


Abridged and Annotated 
By 


H. HISLOP OAKLEY. 


12 Cotton Mather’s Manuductio 


during the last two centuries, the youth intending 

the Christian ministry has been free to choose, 

there has been none more generally competent, 
none more in earnest, none more shrewd, and certainly none 
more racy and entertaining, than the famous New England 
Congregational divine, Dr. Cotton Mather, F.R.S. 


This remarkable man—son of a scarcely less remarkable 
father—was born in Boston in the year after the English 
Black Bartholemew, entered Harvard at 12, and graduated 
at 15 years of age. Beginning to study for the ministry, he 
soon abandoned hope of success in that calling, owing to an 
impediment in his speech, and began to study medicine ; but 
a little later, having conquered his defect of utterance, he 
returned to his studies for the ministry. At the age of 23 (21 ?) 
he was conjoined with his father, Dr. Increase Mather, in the 
Pastorate of the largest and most important congregation 
in New England, and at twenty-five, on the departure of his 
father for England to represent the Colony, he took the sole 
pastorate and retained it till his death. In his young age 
a very Mirandola—having mastered the leading Greek and 
Latin authors, and being “‘ well along ”’ in Hebrew at 12 years 
of age—he seems to have assimilated the knowledge of his 
time in almost every department, and, being blessed with a 
prodigious memory, he was—like the ever-memorable Mr. 
Hales of Eton—a veritable heluo librorum. In doctrine he 
was an enlightened conservative, though his enlightenment 
was marked by some notable incompletenesses ; in science 
he was so open-minded and progressive that he practised 
inoculation for smallpox on members of his own family. 


Many honours fell to him in his day, though the thing of 
which he was specially desirous—the Presidency of Harvard— 
held by his father for 16 years—passed him by. He had a 
specially large experience of domestic grief, and his later 
years were clouded by the change of public feeling in regard 
to that fanatical and inhuman treatment of “ witches” 
which, in earlier life, he had ruthlessly instigated and pas- 
sionately led. His attitude on the question of witchcraft, 
which he shared with greater, if not better, men than himself— 
Richard Baxter, for example—an attitude which to us is 
simply revolting, was the reductio ad absurdum of literalism 
in the reading of the Scriptures. 


Cy all the multitude of counsellors among whom, 
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But no one has suggested that, with all his faults of vanity 
and self-assurance, he was anything but a great good man— 
intensely concerned for the spiritual and intellectual welfare 
of his kind, a- life-long worker for sailors, prisoners, Indians, 
and all the suffering and oppressed, a fervent believer in the 
power and glory of the Christian Evangel, and unfeignedly 
solicitous for the thorough equipment of those whose privilege 
and burden it should be to proclaim it. 

The Manuductio ad Ministerium ; or The Angels preparing 
to sound the Trumpets is one of the permanent fruits of that 
solicitude. It was written for the guidance, in the first instance, 
of his only son, and was one of the latest, as it is also one of 
the smallest, of Dr. Mather’s 382 publications, appearing when 
the writer was sixty-three years of age; two years, that is, 
before his death. It is—to borrow Coleridge’s expression— 
full of “bullion sense.” It opens with the famous Latin 
preface—a Myndezan gate, we must allow, to so small a city, 
extending, as it does, to nearly thirty pages in the English 
edition of 1789. In this Preface an appeal is made, in an 
elevated and even, at times, majestic strain, ‘“‘ to the Studious 
youth in Academies, principally in that of Glasgow; next 
to those in New England; moreover to the Nonconformists 
in England forced into private families ” : 


“O ye souls, too much longing after and cleaving to the earth, 
and savouring only earthly things, awake at last, awake ye, and 
being roused by now the seventh Trumpet of God; arise to the 
work of God and the Day; and attend to the voice of one crying 
in the Wilderness: Hear these things all Nations; all ye inhabi- 
tants of the Globe, hearken ; for the Lord God has spoken to every 
Nation, He calls the whole Earth, &c.” 


In the course of this fervent and, at times, dithyrambic 
oration, addressed particularly, of course, to students for the 
ministry, there is not a little denunciation of the existing 
Academies. 


“* How necessary are Academies, to produce and polish Ministers 
of the Divine Word, to whom the Trumpets of the Temple are 
committed, by which the Angels shall be able to get ready for the 
sounding. 

The Enemy of our Redeemer and Religion knows this, who 
strives by a thousand Artifices to subject Academies under his 
power, and everywhere with too much Success.” 
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The Philosophy taught in the Academies is mere Foolosophy 
(mera morosophia) and the name and knowledge of Christ, 
without which all wisdom is mere folly, is not there to be 
found. Near the close he makes this personal and charac- 
teristic appeal : 


‘“*‘You young men, hearken to old Eubulus, exhorting you with 
his counsel (who is now in the sixty-third year of his Age): Hear 
him who when young, old Men heard (when he was but seventeen 
years old) at least ye of the Academy of Glasgow, who hold me 
bound to you in bonds never to be dissolved or forgotten. 

Hearken also ye of Harvard and Yale College; who are nearer 
neighbours, if not more friendly. Ye Academies, lastly, hear me 
which a Julian Persecution has forced into private Houses through- 
out all England, hear and consider all my words, weighing them in a 
just balance.” 


He closes with two pertinent sayings “ never to be forgotten ”’ ; 
the one of Bernard : 


‘* Give me the man who transitorily embraceth transitory Things, 
and embraceth Things eternal with an eternal Desire: and I boldly 
pronounce such a Man, a Wise Man.” 


and the other of Erasmus : 


“The Divine Afflatus is a considerable Part of Theology, which 
doth not arrive but to the purest (pwrgatissimis) Dispositions.” 


The style of this book very aptly illustrates Dr. Mather’s own 
views on this much-controverted subject, as given in an excursus 
to Section VIII. : 


“There has been a deal of a-do about a style; so much, that I 
must offer you my sentiments upon it. There is a way of writing 
wherein the author endeavours that the reader may have something 
to the purpose in every paragraph. There is not only a vigour 
sensible in every sentence, but the paragraph is embellished with 
profitable references, even to something beyond what is directly 
spoken. Formal and painful quotations are not studied; yet all 
that could be learnt from them is insinuated. The writer pretends 
not unto reading, yet he could not have writ as he does, if he had 
not read very much in his time ; and his composures are not only 
a cloth of gold, but also stuck with as many jewels as the gown of a 
Russian Ambassador. This way of writing has been decried by 
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many, and is at this day more than ever so for the same reason that, 
in the old story, the grapes were decried that they were, not ripe. 
A lazy, ignorant, conceited set of authors would persuade the whole 
tribe to lay aside that way of writing for the same reason that one 
would have persuaded his brethren to part with the incumbrance of 
their bushy tails. After all, every man will have his own stile, 
which will distinguish him as much as his gait: and if you can 
attain to that which I have newly described, but always writing 
so as to give an easy conveyance unto your ideas, I would not have 
you by any scourging be driven out of your gait.” 


As we should expect, the two hundred years which have 
elapsed since the book appeared have in no way lessened the 
value of the spiritual counsels with which this precious 
Encheiridion abounds. They would have been equally good, 
and equally in place, in any age of the Church’s history, from - 
that of Chrysostom or Augustine to our own. It is otherwise 
with the rest of the contents. These are not ageless and 
omnieval. On the contrary, most of them bear upon them 
very distinctly the marks of their time. They are not, on 
that account, the less interesting, but rather the more so, 
expressing as they do, with uncommon vividness, the opinions 
of one who may be said, so far as his own age is concerned, 
to have taken, like another Aristotle, “ all knowledge for his 
own.” 

Having, in the first few sections, given advice as to the 
spirit and aim of the student in entering on his noble task 
of preparation for the Christian ministry, and having insisted 
that regeneration is the grand pre-requisite for the effective 
preacher, he proceeds to discuss the necessary studies seriatim, 
beginning with the study of the languages. 


“ And here humanity would complain of me, if I should forbear 
to tell you that the Latin tongue, which is more known and used 
than any upon earth, except the Arabic, is what you should, for 
many reasons, labour to be ready at; and able not only to write, 
but also to speakin it with fluency as well as purity ; and confute the 
common observation, that, though Englishmen do often write the 
best Latin in the world yet they often speak it but indifferently 
. . . I am far from inviting you into the Ciceronian bigotry of a 
Bembo, or to be as afraid as Longolius was of using the word 
possibile. But yet I will presume upon so much of paradox as to 
offer you my opinion (though I know what a censure a Quintilian 
would pass upon me for saying) that the Latin of an Erasmus, 
or a Calvin, or of a Witsius is preferable unto Cicero’s. Yea, 
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to make up the mess, I am content that poor Castellio too be 
introduced.” 


This last is an allusion, no doubt, to Castellio’s version of the 
Bible, written in Ciceronian Latin, as were also his world- 
famous Sacred Dialogues. Dr. Mather’s Poor Castellio— 
which reminds us, by the way, of Montaigne’s compassionate 
reference—was dictated by the hardship which fell to the lot 
of that illustrious man—humanist-poet, Protestant theologian, 
religious and educational reformer, and first explicit advocate 
of toleration—for being enlightened in advance of his age and 
especially of the men who, like Calvin and Beza, had his 
happiness in their keeping, and his very livelihood in their 
power. Few men have deserved better of the civilised world 
than “ that dog Castalio,” as Calvin, in a specially atrabilious 
mood, allowed himself to call him. 

“ From Rome,” he goes on, ‘“‘ you must needs pass to Greece.” 
He would have them so well seen in Greek as not only to 
understand their Greek Testament, but also to enjoy the Greek 
Fathers. 


“‘ However,” he continues, “I cannot encourage you to throw 
away much time upon an accurate skill in the Greek accents: but 
rather wholly to drop them, when your quill comes to convey any 
Greek into your pages.” 


But how little critical was his knowledge of Greek, when 
judged by present-day standards, may be judged by what he 
says of the Greek of the New Testament :— 


“‘ T will freely tell you, what has made me consider the humourists 
that set up for critics upon style as the most unregardable set of 
mortals in the world, is this!.... No less men than your 
Erasmuses and your Grotiuses have taxed the Greek style of the 
New Testament with I know not what solecisms and barbarisms ; 
and how many learned folks have obsequiously run away with the 
notion ! whereas it is an ignorant and an insolent whimsey which 
they have been guilty of. It may be demonstrated . . . that the 
gentlemen are mistaken in every one of their pretended instances ; 
all the unquestionable classics may be brought in to convince them 
of their mistakes. Those glorious oracles are as pure Greek as 
ever was written in the world ; and so correct, so noble, so sublime 
is their style that never anything under the cope of heaven, but the 
Old Testament has equalled it.” 
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But though content with “lady’s Greek,’ as Mrs. Browning 
sarcastically terms it, and prepared to sympathise more or 
less with that good Puritan parson of Reading, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, who denounced his clerical brethren for 
their readiness, even against their own conscience, to ‘“‘ bumbast 
their sermons with all kind of humanity ’’—Dr. Mather is 
“ importunate ”’ with respect to Hebrew. 


‘“‘ And the more so because it is one remarkable instance of the 
depraved gust into which we are of later years degenerated that the 
knowledge of the Hebrew has fallen under so much disrepute as 
to make a learned man almost afraid of owning that he has anything 
of it, lest it should bring him under the suspicion of being an odd, 
starved, lank sort of a thing who had lived only on Hebrew roots all 
his days.” 


And the beauty of it is that, contrary to the old maxim, 
Difficiia que pulchra, Hebrew is so easy ! 


“ Even our little damsels, like Blesilla, the daughter of Paula, 
(concerning the mother of whom Jerom reports the same, that he 
does of the daughter) make nothing of coming at this uncommon 
ornament.” 


He quotes a now-forgotten Cooper as saying that if students 
would spend as much time at it in a morning or an evening as 
they misspend on an unprofitable pipe of tobacco, they would 
in a few days be masters of it. Not that there can be anything 
more impertinent than— 


“a little Hebrician, vapouring and swaggering, as if he had all 
the learning in the world; and laying hold on all occasions to 
throw out an Hebrew clause or word, for nothing but the ostenta- 
tion of his mighty accomplishment. 


“Though with much more cause than the modest Melancthon 
I may confess Me vix primis labiis degustasse Hebraicas literas, yet, 
as he declared, what Hebrew he had helped him so much in his 
judgment of the greatest matters, he preferred it before all the 
wealth of a kingdom ; so I may humbly declare, I scarce ever take 
an Hebrew Bible into my hands but I am gratefully surprized with 
something I never thought of ; I ever have some new view, and 
see something I never saw before. So that I do not wonder at 
Luther for making a serious protestation, that what knowledge he 
had of the Hebrew was of more use and more price to him than the 
greatest heap of gold that could be set before him.” 


B 
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The study of Syriac is commended 


“as an appendix to your knowledge of the Hebrew: not merely 
because it was the mother-tongue unto the writers of the New 
Testament, but chiefly because the most valuable and serviceable 
version that we have of the divine oracles, and what may be of 
most authority in many important points, to clear up the sense 
of them, is the Syriac.” 


As for the living tongues, he notes that 


“it is a matter of some speculation that almost all the Protestants 
in the world speak the Teutonic, and what is derived from it ; almost 
all the Romanists are found in the derivations from the Latin ; 
the Greek Church mostly in the Sclavonic.” 


Among these they may take their choice. His counsel is 


‘< If you have any time in your short life to spare for the living 
tongues, the French will be sure in the first place to court you. 
And though the compliment which the nations of Europe have 
paid unto that language has looked like a paving of the way (which 
doubtless the French Academy have had in their eye) for the extend- 
ing of a covetous and ambitious monarchy, to what will never be 
accomplished ; (This was written long, of course, before Arcot or 
the building of Fort Duquesne in N. America) yet for the sake of 
your admission to the reading of many French books that may 
be worth your perusal, I do not forbid your learning of it. 
It may be observed that there is no man who has the French tongue 
but ordinarily he speaks the neater English for it.” 


Which reminds us of Mr. .Ruskin’s statement that if there 
was any notable lucidity in his writing of English, he owed it 
to the fact that he had been all his life an omnivorous reader 
of French literature and especially of French novels. 


Concerning the languages in general, he says :— 


“The time allowed for them should certainly be proportioned 
to the use you are like to make of them. Dr. More, governing 
himself in the study of the Oriental tongues by that rule, pleasantly 
and modestly compared himself unto the man who passed by a 
garrison with an horse-shoe at his girdle, which received and 
repelled the bullet shot upon him; on which he observed that a 
little armour, if well placed, will be sufficient.” 


Tongues, however, whether modern or ancient, are but tools 
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for the workman’s use, and no more to be gloried in by the 
student than the hammers and chisels and awls that fill 
the carpenter’s bass are a proper ground of glorying to the 
craftsman. 

So our mentor passes on to speak of 


“the Sciences wherewith you would propose to go skilfully about 
the work which your God shall call you to.” 


If they would make short work of the sciences and find out 
a north-west passage to them, he cannot do better than 
recommend them to Alsted “‘ as learned a man as ever was in 
the world,” and one the neglect of whom he knows not what 
to make of. 

With regard to Rhetoric, he gives the compendious advice 
that students “ observe the flowers and airs of such writings 
as are most in reputation for elegancy.’’ He takes the oppor- 
tunity, however, to tell them 


“* that there is no where to be found any such rhetoric as there is in 
our sacred Scriptures. Even a pagan, Longinus himself, will 
confess the sublime shining in them. There can be nothing so 
beautiful or so pathetic, as the figures everywhere used in them. 
They are life. All meer human flourishes are but chaff to the wheat 
that is there. Yea they are the hammer that breaks the rocks in 
pieces. In them the God of glory thunders, yea, does it very 
marvellously. For the pulpit-oratory, which is what you have 
in view, there can be nothing more adviseable than to be a master 
of Scripture-phrases and employ them with an agreeable ingenuity 
on all fit occasions.” 


He is not for their spending much time on “ that which goes 
by the name of Logic,’ which he has long held in contempt as 
“a sort of mere morology.”’ 


“‘ What is there usually got by the vulgar logic, but only to be 
furnished with a parcel of terms, which instead of leading the mind 
into the truth, enables one rather to carry on altercations and 
logomachies, by which the force of truth may be at pleasure, and 
by some little trick, evaded. . . . Count it enough if you have gone 
through a Milton or a Gulberleth or a Watts. . . . For the vulgar 
logic, I must freely say, you lose time if you steer any otherwise in 
it than, touch and go.” 


He alludes to “an essay of human understanding, which is 
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much in vogue,” but which he would be “excused from 
recommending.’”’ Locke’s Hssay on the Conduct of the Human 
Understanding, which is doubtless here referred to, was 
published posthumously in 1706. Mather, no doubt, thought 
the tendency of the Essay doubtful. He was not, by any 
means, alone in so judging ; for the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
author of the Characteristics, to whom Locke had acted as. 
tutor and guardian, writing in 1709 to a student at the 
University, says, “’Twas Mr. Locke that struck the home 
blow: for Mr. Hobbes’ character and base slavish principles 
in government took off the poyson of his philosophy. “Iwas 
Mr. Locke that struck at all fundamentals, threw all order 
and virtue out of the world, and made the very idea of these 
(which are the same as those of God) unnatural and without 
foundation in our minds.” 

Metaphysics, to which our Eubulus turns next, gets even 
shorter shrift than logic—‘‘ Metaphysics, which a learned man 
too justly calls Disciplinarum omnium excrementum.” 

After giving his readers leave to make acquaintance with a 
Macrobius, a Jaccheeus, or a Custanzeus, he assures them, 


“You may easily employ your hours to better purpose than in 
metaphysical and imaginary disquisitions....To weave any 
more cobweb in your brain to what purpose is it ?” 


On the subject of Hthics he is almost bitter, and he tells us 
plainly why. 


“Though such things as the Ethica Christiana of a Danzeus 
cannot be spoken against, yet of that whereon they employ the 
plough so long in many Academies, I will venture to say it is a vile 
thing and no other than what honest Vockerodus has justly called 
it, Impictas in artis formam redactam. It is all over a sham; it 
presents you with a mock happiness; it prescribes to you mock 
virtues for the coming at it, and it pretends to give you a religion 
without Christ, and a life of piety without a living principle.” 


It is not amiss for them to know what this paganism is; so 
they may, if they please, read Golius or More; but he begs 
them to be more of Christians than to look on More’s Enchiridion 
as next to the Bible the best book in the world. So much 
Ethics as treats De Decoro, and may instruct them in the rules 
of behaviour, he heartily commends to them. ‘These rules 
are all contained in that one word MoDEsTy, and summed up 
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in that one maxim “Do and say nothing that may justly 
be offensive to the company.’ The best rules of behaviour 
will be found in the rules of Christianity. 


“* Every Christian, so far as he keeps to his own rules, will be so 
far a gentleman.” 


Coleridge was emphatically of this opinion, who declared of 
St. Paul that ‘‘ his manners were the finest of any man’s upon 
record,” and of Luther, that ‘‘ he was not by any means such 
a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.” 

Coming, now, to treat of Poetry and Style, he cannot, in 
spite of all that has been said in disparagement of verse as 
“a meer playing and fiddling upon words,” or ‘a sort of 
morrice-dancing with bells,” wish them a soul that shall be 
wholly unpoetical. He would have them able not only to enjoy 
their ‘lyric hours,” but also to understand an epic poem, 
and to discern the beauties of a Homer or a Virgil. And this 
in spite of his somewhat startling view of Homer’s moral 
tendency. 


‘As to the moral part of Homer, it is true, and let me not be 
counted a Zoilus for saying so, that by first exhibiting their gods 
as no better than rogues, he set open the flood-gates for a prodigious 
inundation of wickedness to break in upon the nations, and was one 
of the greatest apostles the devil ever had in the world. Among 
the rest that felt the ill impressions of this universal corrupter (as 
men of the best sentiments have called him) one was that overgrown 
robber, of execrable memory, whom we celebrate under the name 
of Alexander the Great, who by his continual admiring and studying 
of his Iliad, and by following that false model of heroic virtue set 
before him in his Achilles, became one of the worst of men, and at 
length, inflated with the ridiculous pride of being himself a deity, 
exposed himself to all the scorn that could belong to a lunatic, 
and hence, notwithstanding the veneration which this idol has had, 
yet Plato banishes him out of a commonwealth the welfare whereof 
he was concerned for . . . Nevertheless, custom or conscience 
obliges him to bear testimonies unto many points of morality— 
and it is especially observable that he commonly propounds prayer 
to heaven as a most necessary preface unto all important enter- 
prises . . . and he never speaks of any supplication, but he brings 
in @ gracious answer to it. I have seen a travesteering high-flier, 
not much to our dishonour, scoff at Homer for this, as making his 
actors to be like those whom the English call dissenters.” 


Mather’s way of accounting for Homer’s occasional lapses 
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into morality is to suppose that he had probably read what of 
the Sacred Scriptures was extant in hisdays. He is somewhat 
severe, too, on religious grounds, upon Virgil, who 


“by deifying one great Emperor, taught his successors to claim the 
adoration of gods, while they were perpetrating the crimes of devils. 
. . . Nevertheless, it is observed that the pagans had no rules of 
manners that were more laudable and regular than what are to be 
found in him. And some have said it is hardly possible to read his 
works without being more disposed unto goodness, as well as being 
greatly entertained. To be sure, had Virgil writ before Plato, his 
works had not been any of the books prohibited.” 


He gives the student leave to try his young wings now and 
then to see what flights he can make, at least for an epigram ; 
and, like Nazianzen, to make a little recreation of poetry all 
his days in the midst of his painful studies. But he must keep 
himself within strictest bounds. 


“The powers of darkness have a library among us, whereof the 
poets have been the most numerous, as well as the most venomous 
authors. Most of the modern plays (those, of course, of the Res- 
toration—Dryden’s, Wycherley’s, Congreve’s, Etherege’s, &c.)— 
as well as the romances and novels and fictions, which are a sort of 
poems, do belong to the catalogue of this cursed library.” 


Mather himself had courted the Muses and had published 
verse ; but we find no specimens of his poetry in our Antholo- 
gies ; which is not to be wondered at, seeing that Blackmore 
was his favourite among the poets of the time; though the 
verse of that royal physician was not all of it the “ dead- 
born doggrel ”’ that Dryden declared it. 


From Poetry he passes to Natural Philosophy, to which he 
would have them give much more time and attention “ with 
continual contemplations and agreeable acknowledgements 
of the infinite God, Whose perfections are displayed in His 
works before them.” Then follows an interesting onslaught 
upon Aristotle, beginning— 


“When I said natural philosophy you may be quite sure I did 
not mean the Peripatetic. It is indeed amazing to see the fate 
of the writings which go under the name of Aristotle. First falling 
into the hands of those who could not read them and yet for the 
sake of the famous author were willing to keep them; they were 
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for a long while hid under ground, where many of them deserved 
a lodging. And from this place of darkness the torn or worn 
manuscripts were anon fetched out, and imperfectly and unfaith- 
fully enough transcribed and conveyed from Athens to Rome 
where copies were in like manner taken of them. The Saracens 
at last got them, and (the concise and broken style a little suiting 
them) they spoke Arabic; and even in Africa there were many 
Aristotelian schools erected. They were from thence brought over 
into Spain. . . When learning revived under Charlemaigne, all 
Europe turned Aristotelian: yea, in some universities they swore 
allegiance to him; and O monstrous! if I am not misinformed, 
they do in some universities at this day foolishly and profanely 
on their knees continue to do so. With the vile person that made 
himself the head of the Church at Rome, this muddy-headed Pagan 
divided the Empire over the Christian world; but extended his 
Empire further than he or even any Tamerlane . . . No mortal 
else ever had such a prerogative to govern mankind, as this philoso- 
pher ; who after the prodigious cart-loads of stuff that has been 
written to explain him (for within a few centuries after Albertus 
Magnus, there were twelve thousand authors that wrote upon 
him or followed and defended him ; and by a probable computation 
there have since been more than as many more) he yet remains 
in many other things besides his Entelechia, sufficiently unintelligible 
and for ever in almost all things unprofitable.” 


He advises the bestowing of a deliberate reading of “ the 
Mosaic philosophy, in the scheme which Comenius has given 
of it’ ; remarking, however, that 


“it is now plain, the first chapter of Genesis (as well as the rest 
of the Bible, which refers to the system of the world) has not been 
well understood by most of the gentlemen that: have writ upon it. 
As thorough an insight as you can get into the principles of our 
perpetual dictator, Sir Isaac Newton, is what I mightily commend 
unto you. Be sure, the experimental philosophy is that in which 
alone your mind can be at all established.” 


Here follows a very modest recommendation of “a book 
entitled The Christian Philosopher’ (his own production), 
containing the largest collection he has yet seen of the dis- 
coveries which the last age has made in philosophy, adapted 
to the general capacity of readers; together with the first 
elaim that he has ever yet seen so explicitly made on the 
behalf of a glorious Christ and the consideration due to him 
in our philosophy. 
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Coming to the Mathematics he says :— 


“ 'Fhough you are shaping for a divine, yet I should not be sorry 
to see you as exquisite a mathematician as the excellent Pitiscus, 
who, though he were a divine yet without a tutor became such an 
high attainer in this real learning that Melchior Adam cries out 
Illud mirandum ! upon it . . . I should not be sorry to see a Wallis 
or a Wilkins, or a Barrow revived in you, if your genius lead yo 
to it.” 


He commends the study of Arithmetic and Geometry on the 
ground especially that 


“they will necessitate and habituate your mind unto that strong 
attention which will marvellously qualify you for more important 
services, and make a strong reasoner of you and a very regular and 
coherent speaker.”’ 


But they must also soar upward to the attainment of 
Astronomy. 


**T should be loth you should through ignorance in astronomy— 
even in the company of Justin Martyr and Ambrose, and Theodoret, 
and Chrysostom or Austin himself—ever fall into what even a 
Jerom would call stultiloguiwm in ecclesia.” 


At the same time he hopes there is no need to say anything 
to dissuade them from the study of Judicial Astronomy— 
“the most injudicious thing in the world; all futility; all 
impiety.” Yet he thinks there may be some need to warn 
them against the follies of Cometomancy “ which has hitherto 
so much reigned, even in the most honest minds.” 

But now, fetching them down from the stars, he commends _ 
to them earnestly the study of Geography. We smile; but 
even in our time small boys have been known to go home 
from church and make merry over geographical readjustments 
by their pastors almost as startling as that by which the 
Erie Canal was brought into Mark Twain’s famous Map of 
the City of Paris. It is not an unheard-of thing that there 
should even be a prominent Member of Parliament who 
speaks of Burmah as Bermuda; and another who thinks 
(and speaks) about the coast of Poland. 

The writer shows both insight and foresight when he says :— 


“Yea, in time, let me tell you, this easy study will not only 
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furnish you to maintain a profitable conversation and a communica- 
tion that may minister grace and be ever acceptable to the hearers : 
but if you prove a man of concern for the kingdom of God in the 
world it may bring you to form those projections by which, as 
little as you are in your own eyes, whole nations may anon come 
to fare the better for you.” 


This, nearly 70 years before the sailing of Carey. 

Our Foreign Missionary Societies have everything to gain 
(especially among the female part of their constituencies) by 
the spread of accurate information not only as to Who’s Who, 
but also as to Where's Where. It is a help to a real and 
intelligent interest in the Gilbert Islanders, e.g., to know that 
they are not near neighbours of the Esquimaux. 

Coming to Music, the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
Our Eubulus knows not what well to say. They must do as 
they please. If they fancy it, he does not forbid it. And 
to accomplish themselves at regular singing, will be of daily 
use to them. 

History, or rather, the use of it, is a subject on which Dr. 
Mather expatiates at length. The student is to begin with a 
concise body of universal history, as a foundation, ‘‘ Matthias 
Prideaux, his easy and compendious introduction for the 
reading all sorts of histories,’ being warmly recommended. 
Then comes the reading of some histories of particular countries 
as Mezeray for France, Mariana for Spain, Grotuis for Holland, 
Knoles with Ricaut for the Ottoman Empire, Ludolphus for 
Abyssinia, Crull for Russia, several small story-tellers for 
Persia and Indostan, Martinius and other Jesuits (but they 
must remember that they are Jesuits) for China, Martyr or 
Acosta or Gilby for America, Buchanan for Scotland, Cox 
for Ireland. For England, he would prefer Baker, especially 
if they could come at an edition that was printed “ before 
what they call the Restauration.” 

But in reading history—English history especially—they 
are to ‘“ believe with discretion.” 


“And the ancient historians are not much better than the 
moderns, whereof we have a notorious and amazing example in 
Josephus . . . There are historians of whom one can scarce tell 
which to admire most, the nature of their lies, or their manner 
of telling them: I mean the impudence with which they tell them. 
Indeed the historians never keep closer to the way of lying than 
in the relation they give of those twenty years which passed after 
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the beginning of our Civil wars. Among these the romance that 
goes under the title of the History of the Grand Rebellion, and is 
fathered on the Earl of Clarendon, I would have you more particu- 
larly treat with the disregard that is proper for it. As for such 
abominable pens as what the Athene Oxonienses of a Wood have 
been excretions from, you cannot sufficiently despise them and 
abhor them. And I will further tell you, that if in any history 
you happen to find any vindicating or favourable passages of old 
Archbishop Land, let these be Shibboleth with you, to do the office 
which the rattle does for the serpent, which our country is no 
stranger to. Yea, and where you read even such conscientious 
historians as a Baxter and a Burnet, you must make allowances 
for some hear-says, which led them into mistakes ; and for certain 
prejudices the tincture whereof a little influenced their views 
of what they were disaffected to.” 


But whatever interest they take in civil history, Church 
History must have their very serious attention. Here he 
mentions many names both of men and books, some few of 
which—such as Calderwood’s Church History of Scotland, 
Fuller’s Church History of England, and Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation—are still not forgotten. They must not 
neglect “our martyrologies.’ Of the more elephantine 
Histories of Councils he will not so much as give them the 
titles, but, instead, he prays them to read Baxter’s Church 
History of the Government of Bishops and their Councils. And 
he would be glad if they could “ give some winter evenings 
to the History of the Council of Trent and the Acts of the 
Synod of Dort.’”? He urges the student to make acquaintance 
with the lives of them who have done worthily in Israel, 
and mentions specially Fuller’s Worthies and Walton’s Lives. 
He would not have mentioned the Parentator (his own life of 
his father, Dr. Increase Mather) if the odd usage it had met 
withal had not compelled him to do so. 

Among the Historical Dictionaries which he mentions is 
the great work of Pierre Bayle “if they can be enriched with 
it.” “‘It is a work to be wondered at! Only guard against 
the Manichean sophistry sometimes appearing in it ’”—which, 
considering the date, is milder condemnation than we might 
have expected. 

In addition to all he had hitherto named, there are also, in 
this field, a number (of which he gives an ample list) of books 
which, for the general stores of learning amassed in them, he 
cannot but wish that, in the parentheses of their studies they 
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would often repair unto. It is hard to avoid the feeling that 
if Dr. Mather’s student even tried to keep pace with these 
lists of commended books, he must almost certainly have 
shared the fate of Dr. Kippis, of whom Robert Hall declared 
“* He put so many books on the top of his head that he crushed 
out his brains.” 

Here follows a section (XII.) bearing the title Useful Proposals 
to Students. These are two of which they “ will certainly 
find an inexpressible and almost incredible advantage.”” The 
first is the keeping of their Quotidiana, their blank books [what 
Sir Philip Sidney means, I fancy, by Nizolian paper-books] 
in which every day they note with their pen some notable 
thing which, in reading, they have newly met withal. 


“* By this action you will fix the valuable notion in your mind: 
and in a few years you will have a treasure, from whence, as a scribe 
instructed for the kingdom of heaven, you may bring out things 
new and old and have agreeable grains of salt for all your dis- 
courses. Enter the things as they come, with only affixing the 
number to them: and have at the end of the books an alphabetical 
index of the matter, with the number at which it is to be met withal. 
Here you will anon have an inexhaustible magazine; and if you 
live to old age, you will find that, like old Photius, you have prepared 
an hive then to live upon. I will not say you will be quickly as 
rich as Croesus ; for poor Creesus will have no riches comparable to 
what you will have in your collections.” 


In spite of John Milton’s scornful allusions to the use, in 
the pulpit, of “collections” of this kind, no one who has 
adopted Mather’s plan is likely (Hxperto Crede !) ever to regret 
it. It is absolutely no use to say, as one reads, “‘ Ah, that is 
so fine, so pithy, so wise. I shall never forget it!” One 
certainly will, and—what is most mortifying—precisely at 
the time when it would be most usefully remembered. As 
wise and shrewd John Selden put it, ‘‘ The main thing is to 
know where to search, for talk what they will of vast memories, 
no man will presume upon his own memory for anything he 
means to write or speak in publick.”’ 

The other proposal relates to the forming of a sodality of 
six or seven sober, ingenious, and industrious young men, to 
talk over their studies in a serious and orderly way, for an 
hour or two on one evening in the week. From this gathering 
all altercations and all impertinencies are to be for ever 
banished. 
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“Tt was a remark that Plato made a good while ago, that the true 
manner of teaching sciences is by conversation. And we never 
well understand a truth, if we are not in a condition on all occasions 
to make it known unto such as are for the receiving of it.” 


Section XIII. is occupied with Sentiments for a Gospel 
Minister. This and the following section, On Reading the 
Scriptures, are by way of preparation for the Counsels which 
are to follow, on the Study of Divinity. He reminds them of 
the memorable speech of one of the greatest personages (an 
Archbishop and a Lord Keeper) in the English nation :— 


‘“‘T have passed through many places of honour and trust both 
in church and state, more than any of my order in England, for 
seventy years before. But were I assured that by my preaching 
I had converted but one soul unto God, I should herein take more 
comfort than in all the honours and offices that have ever been 
bestowed upon me.” 


They are to face the great work to which they are called in 
the spirit of martyrdom. 


“ But then, be armed! be armed, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, for an employment, wherein grievous discouragements, 
heavy difficulties, more than can be numbered, are to be looked 
for; and things to be endured, whereof it is well for you that you 
may say ‘ I know not the things that shall befall me!’ ” 


As to the reading of the Scriptures, which is to be their daily 
exercise, he advises that it be done 


“in the porismatic way; or with a labour to observe and educe 
the doctrines of godliness, which this inexhaustible storehouse of 
truth will yield unto them that are seeking after it. Make a pause 
upon every verse, and see what lessons of piety are to be learnt 
from every clause. Turn the lessons into prayers and send up the 
prayers unto the God who is now teaching of you. The Jews have 
reason on their side when they say of the Scripture, ‘ Versa eam, et 
versa eam, nam omnia sunt in ea.’ Be restless till you find your 
soul harmonizing and symphonizing with what the holy Spirit of 
God raised in his amanuensis at the time of his writing. Be not 
at rest until you find your heart-strings quaver at the touch upon 
the heart of the writer as being brought into an unison with it, 
and the two souls go up in a flame together. Among all the 
Hermeneutic instruments for the opening of the Scriptures, we may 
say of this ; ‘ there is none like it.’ ”’ 
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Having given advice on the subject of Commentaries, giving 
special preference to ‘‘ our Henry,” he says: 


“T will add no more; but this I would advise you; wherever 
you, in any reading, meet with a curious illustration of a text, 
prize it, seize it, enter it in papers where you may design a lodging 
of such inestimable jewels. Like Hezekiah, have your treasures 
for precious stones ; and let these be such unto you. Get such an 
amassment of them, that among them you may be like the King 
of Tyrus, and walk up and down in the midst of the stones of fire, 
when you are upon the holy mountain of God. One of these may 
be worth an ingot of gold, and a whole discourse may be rendered. 
acceptable, by having such a jewel studded in it.” 


Coming now to treat of the Study of Divinity he says : 


* Let the men who corrupt the earth, and have nothing but their 
eassocks to claim the name of divines for them, sit in the seat of 
the scorner and scoff at all systematical divines as long as they 
please ; there are systems of divinity which I most seriously advise 
you to be most intimately acquainted with.” 


Among the works recommended it is interesting to note 
a few over which the waters of Lethe have not yet rolled ; 
as, eg., Amesius’ Medulla Theologie, Edwards’ Theologia 
Reformata, Calvin’s Institute, Prideaux’s Prelectiones, Pearson 
On the Creed. He characterises Tuckney’s Prelectiones as 
“an inestimable treasure,’ Sinclair’s little English book, 
Truth’s Victory over Error, as worthy to be callea Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani (alluding, of course, to Erasmus’s little jewel 
of that name), and says of Mestricht’s Theologia Theoretico- 
Practica that there is nothing after all that he can with so 
much plerephorie recommend.” 

Here follow lists of works which will furnish them tor con- 
troversy with the Romanists, the Arians, the Socinians, the 
Episcopalians, the Quakers respectively. As it is “of the 
last importance ” that they should be good casuists, he refers 
them to competent instructors, among them Richard Baxter, 
in his Directory. 

As to the study of Patristics, he observes that it has been 
recommended by many “and by none more than some 
Neoterics and Innovators who have hoped that the Fathers 
might help them with some traditions where the Scriptures 
failed them.” Still, if they would bestow a perusal upon the 
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Epistles of Clemens Romanus and the Apologies of Justin 
Martyr and of Tertullian, and the book of Origen against 
Celsus, they would do what he would have them to do. He 
looks on Theodoret as the best expositor of the Bible among 
the Fathers, has a warm word of praise for Chrysostom, and 
of Augustine he says :-— 


“TJ am not so enamoured of Austin as (like Pansenius) to read 
over all his works ten times, and his book De Gratia, thirty times ; 
I shall count it enough if you go through his Confessions, and his 
Meditations and his De Civitate Dei and some numbers of his Letters.”’ 


From the study of Divinity, he passes to The Pulpit and its 
Glorious Work. 


“JT am now going to bring you into the pulpit ; which I hope you 
will ascend (as Luther when he was much older than you, says he 
still always did !) with a trembling soul ; and remembering that you 
are to stand where that which the Jewish Senator said unto the 
greatest person among them, is what the people of God may say 
unto you: “ Non stas coram nobis, sed coram es qui dixit. Fiat, 
et factus est mundus.’ ” 


Books on the Pastoral Care are legion, and every year adds 
to their number. He is not foolish enough to advise the 
reading of even a tenth part of them. Let them confine their 
attention to the Pastor Evangelicus of a Bowles, or the 
Preacher of an Edwards. He then proceeds to give some 
counsels of his own on this all-important subject. 


“The first thing which I have to demand of you is that you 
entertain the people of God with none but well-studied sermons, 
and employ none but well-beaten oil for the lamps of the golden 
candlestick ; and be nothing like him who was among the Jews 
called the Plagiary Prophet and whose punishment was not an 
easy one.” 


He is for connected discourses mostly, bringing in the whole 
body of divinity. But room must be left for occasional 
subjects. He would particularly recommend them one piece 
of discretion, viz., to be ‘‘ so laid in aforehand”’ as never to 
be at a loss what subjects to preach on. From the want of 
this what waste of precious time has he known?! 


1 Even such great preachers as Oliver Heywood must here cry Peccavi! as 
such entries in his Diary as the following show: “‘ Spent all the morning searching 
for a text; at last pitcht. God graciously assisted.” 
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In all their preaching their paramount aim is to be the 
exaltation of Christ. The motto upon their whole ministry 
must be “ Christ is all.”’ ‘‘ Be a star,” he cries, “‘ to lead men 
unto this Saviour, and stop not till you see them there !”’ 

Among writers on practical divinity he assigns a very high 
place to Richard Baxter—‘‘ the sharp- aah Baxter, who 
was a pen in the hand of God.” 


“When your heart and your pen want the holy fire to be 
quickened with you, a Baxter will bring you a coal from the altar 
for it. Yea, to fetch a metaphor from another element, he may be 
called, as you remember who was of old, an ocean of divinity. To 
say of that very great man that if he had not meddled in too many 
things he would have been esteemed one of the learned men of the 
age, it is to speak a thing which I do not well understand.” 


He would have his students, like Bradford and Cartwright, 
study their sermons on their knees. He would have them 
careful evermore to preach Scripturally. It will be well, too, 
if they find out acceptable words, and can come to say with 
the prophet, “I have used similitudes.”’ 

Passing on to the preacher’s manner, he says: “It is pity 
but. a well-prepared sermon should be a well-pronounced one. 
Wherefore avoid for ever all Inanes sine mente sones ; and all 
indecencies, everything that is ridiculous. Be sure. to speak 
deliberately: do not begin too high. Ever conclude with 
vigour.”” They are to make a distinction between the real 
using of notes and the dull reading of them. 


“Keep up the air and life of speaking, and put not off your 
hearers with an heavy reading to them. How can you demand of 
them to remember much of what you bring to them, when you 
remember nothing of it yourself? ... Let your notes be little 
other than a quiver on which you may cast your eye now and then, 
to see what arrow is to be next fetched from thence; and then 
with your eye as much as may be on them whom you speak to, 
let it be shot away with a vivacity becoming one in earnest. 
Optimus est orator, qui dicendo, animos audientiwm, et docet, et 
delectat, et permovet. Finally let your perorations (from which, 
noscitur orator) often be lively expostulations with the conscience 
of the hearer ; appeals made and questions put unto the conscience ; 
and consignments of the work over into the hands of that flaming 
preacher in the bosom of the hearer In such flames you may do 
wondrously ! ” 


He comes now to deal with the work of a zealous pastor. 
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Here he is strong on catechizing, and selects for special com- 
mendation the Assembly’s Catechism. He commends the 
practice—so common among seventeenth century Noncon- 
formists—of keeping thanksgiving days and days of intercession, 
‘‘ whole days for interviews with heaven.” He is anxious 
that they should “ possess an ability to express themselves 
in prayer to the glorious God, and to spread the cases of the 
people before Him on all occasions.” He is warm in his 
condemnation of the use of any liturgy, ‘“‘ the tool of a foolish 
shepherd,” and supports his view with this quotation from 
the Marquis of Halifax. 


“There may be too great a restraint (he says) put upon men 
whom God hath distinguished by giving them not only good sense, 
but a powerful utterance too. When a man so qualified, endued 
with learning too, and, above all, adorned with a good life breaks 
out into a warm and well-delivered prayer before his sermon, it 
has the appearance of divine rapture; he raises and leads the 
hearts of the assembly in another manner than the most studied or 
best composed form of set words can ever do.” 


He is sorry that he must (but he must !) conclude his advice 
on the matter of pastoral duties “‘ with a warning that you 
must not wonder at it if you find that you serve many 
ungrateful people, and may be many ways maltreated by them 
who are under the strongest obligations to support you.” 
“* But,” he exhorts, “‘ hold on, hold on always at work for a 
glorious Christ ; and rather than you should starve, Matthias 
Dolancius’s bird shall be sent unto you! And unto that 
question ‘ Lacked ye anything ?’ you shall be able to give a 
comfortable answer.?”’ 

Our author is drawing toward a close, but he may not leave 
us before he has given us a few kindly counsels and practical 
admonitions in regard to health and prudence. 


““The grand secret and sole method for long life,” he says, “ and 


2 The story of Dolancius, as given by Mather from Regenvolscius’ Hist. of the 
Sclavonic Churches, is that when Dolancius was a prisoner for the Truth’s sake 
in the City of Prague, “one day, when he was on the very point of starving, he 
east his eye towards the grate of the prison and saw a little bird sitting there with 
something in his bill; his curiosity leading him thither, the bird flew away ; 
but left a bit of cloth, in which when he took it up he found a piece of gold ; and 
with this piece of gold he found ways tolerably to furnish himself with bread until 
the death of the king, on and by which he obtained his full deliverance.’’ 
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so for the health which will befriend and sweeten it, is to keep the 
blood. and juices in a state of due fluidity. And nothing will do 
this, but keeping much to a spare, lean, fluid sort of a diet. All 
who live long, and without much pain and, after such a life, at 
length die easily, are such as live abstemiously.” 


He strongly advocates riding exercise. ‘The saddle is 
the seat of health.” The “ noble and ancient game of chess” 
is discountenanced as “‘ by no means proper for a student.” 
He quotes approvingly the observation of that great man, 
the Lord Verulam, Nihil magis conducit ad sanitatem et longevi- 
tatem quam crebre et domestice purgationes. He endorses 
Paul’s advice to Timothy. But they are to dilute their wine 
with water, and their beer as well, if it be strong. When 
they have run “the hazard of disturbing their stomachs with 
ingurgitations from a full table,’ a draught of cold water will 
do good like a medicine. They are to wash head and mouth 
daily with cold water. When they go to infectious places, 
they are to chew a bit of myrrh. It less flesh were eaten, and 
more vegetable and farinaceous food were used, it were better. 
They must not eat too much. To the question, “ Shall I smoke 
tobacco ?”’ his answer is, ‘“‘ Be sure not, if I can help it.” 
“In the duchy of Berguen, people may not smoke without 
purchasing a license for it.”” He prefers mastich, as a hydra- 
gogue, to tobacco. After quoting various divines, he gives 
them, in a concentrated form, his own advice, which is, to be 
“excessively moderate,’ and not to become settled inhabi- 
tants of the Terra del Fuego. In short, “ my son, if smokers 
entice thee, consent thou not.” He then runs a tilt against 
the snuff-box, and speaks with contempt of those “‘ who 
even bury themselves alive in pungent grains of titillating 
dust.” “If it be offered you, away with it! I say again, 
away with it!’’ “An holy and an easy mind is the most 
healthful thing under heaven; the most potent prophylactic 
in all the world.”’ One other word. 


“If any sickness come upon you, be sure to be sick soon enough. 
And if you are upon a recovery from any malady, be not well too 
soon.” 


The last, the XXth Section, is not by any.means the 
least interesting, consisting, as it does, of Rules and Maxims 
of Prudence. The student is to “study the book of the 
Proverbs which our Bible is enriched withal.” He is to 
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familiarize himself with the Lord Verulam’s Essays. There 
is wisdom in the Italian maxims that one must not spend all 
he hath ; nor do all he can; nor tell all he knows; nor believe 
all he hears. He is to think twice before he speaks; think 
before whom he speaks ; think why as well as what he speaks ; 
and to remember Jn multiloquio stultiloguium, and least said 
soonest mended. “It is a very prudent remark ‘Ti one 
observes these three small imperatives, audi, cerne, tace, .he 
will need no other passport for travelling over the world.” 
He puts in a strong plea for “ good nature and good humour,” 
such as, according to Homer, made Patroclus to be universally 
lamented at his death. He warns against hastiness in speech 
and action. 


“T have heard one say that there was a gentleman in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, to whom he was more indebted than 
to any man in the world. This was he whom our translation calls 
the town-clerk of Ephesus; whose council it was, to do nothing 
rashly. Upon any proposal of consequence, it was an usual speech 
with him ‘ We will first advise with the town-clerk of Ephesus. . . . 
Let the judge’s motto be yours, Prudens qui patiens. . . . There 
is nothing done so well in a passion, but what may be done better 
out of it. There is a conspicuous wisdom in meekness.. . . Sup- 
press rather than express too warm resentments, whatever the 
provocations. . . . Let it be as a law of the Medes and Persians 
with you that you will never sacrifice any hours of a short life in 
contentions ; especially in personal contentions, and quarrels and 
squabbles, and vitilitigations.” 


They are not to flatter those who have “‘ spoken dimin- 
utively ” of them, by taking any notice. They are not to 
use their pen and waste their time in eristic writings, unless it 
be absolutely necessary. 


“It may be, the scribblers are sorry scoundrels. and such vile 
children of Sheth, as it is beneath you to let them know that you 
have so much as read their follies. Or be they what they will, for 
the most part, the best way will be to shine on regardless of what 
the bats and owls may mutter against you. And if any preacher 
should be so impertinent as to have any girds at you in the pulpit, 
remember the advice of the sweet-spirited Melancthon to Vitus 
Theodorus, when the hot-spirited Osiander had preached against 
him. ‘I charge you, do not answer the man; hold your peace ; 
go on in your ministry as if you had heard nothing !’ , 

That what I am driving may stick, you shall have it in the 
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form of two old rusty nails ; the one Magnum Contumelie remedium 
negligentia ; the other, Sile, et funestam dedisti plagam. 

As wicked a fellow as ever polluted a pen, yet has this passage 
worth transcribing from him: ‘The malice of ill tongues cast upon 
a good man, is only like a mouthful of smoke blown upon a diamond, 
which, though it clouds its beauty for the present yet it is easily 
rubbed off and the gem restored, with little trouble, to its genuine 
lustre.” 


They are to be sociable ; but to beware of the temporis fures, 
especially impertinent company. 


“While you are yet in your younger years be always furnished 
with a stock of weighty and useful questions. By wisely and 
humbly offering these, and with the modesty of one desiring to be 
instructed, you may commonly lead the conversation, even with 
your superiors, and almost necessitate a profitable conversation. 
A discretion in this point is a distinguishing thing. 

But whenever you are arguing, ordinarily propose everything 
rather socratically than dogmatically. Be not positive; much 


less clamorous ; least of all furious. . . . It is an excellent wisdom 
this, to argue handsomely. 
Lay hands suddenly on no man! ... There is a marvellous 


wisdom, as well as goodness, in speaking well of everyone, as far as 
we can, on all occasions. But yet there is often a want of wisdom 
in our being either too copious, or too early in our commendations ; 
too high or too quick.” 


The next counsel is almost a curiosity in a concio ad clerum. 
It is, however, no less wise and practical than the rest. 


“ Tf you have laid up an inexhaustible store of stories, accommo- 
dated unto all the purposes of the profitable and the agreeable, 
and have the skill of telling them handsomely, and with a deliberate, 
expressive, unstumbling brevity, and produce them on many 
occasions, you may not only ingratiate yourself wherever you make 
your appearance, but also obtain almost any request that you shall 
make one of them a witty introduction to. . . . But let not your 
pleasantry degenerate into any unbecoming levity.” 


He closes his counsels and his book with a suggestion which 
reminds us of Horace Bushnell’s way of “ hanging questions 
up” when they showed themselves obstinate and intractable. 


“It may not be amiss for you to have two heaps. An heap of 
unintelligibles, and an heap of incurables. You will meet with 
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some unaccountable and incomprehensible things; particularly 
in the conduct of many people. Throw them into your heap of 
unintelligibles ; leave them there; trouble your mind no further ; 
hope the best, or think no more about them. 

** You will meet with some unpersuadeable people ; no counsel, 
no reason will do anything upon the obstinates: especially as to 
the making of due submissions upon offences. Throw them into 
the heap of incurables; leave them there. And so do you go on 
to do as well as you can, what you have to do.” 


Here, as it is “‘ a trespass on the rules of prudence never to 
know when to have done, our shrewd and learned, and no 
less kindly and pious mentor verily has done.” 


In closing, the present editor would take the opportunity 
to recall the words of the eminent divine and preacher, Dr. 
Ryland, whose edition of this book appeared in 1757. 


‘* Amongst all the various books,” he writes, “ which have been 
written for the use of students of divinity and Christian preachers, 
I know of none equal to Dr. Cotton Mather’s Student and Preacher ; 
especially if you consider the smallness of the treatise and the 
peculiar pertinency and pungency of the thoughts contained in it.” 
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Letters of Rowland Hill, William Jay, and 
Robert Morrison, 


Rowland Hill which throw light on the character and 

work of that remarkable and eccentric pulpit genius. 

Under I. we print two letters from him to James 
Sherman, of Reading (1796-1862). Unfortunately Hill did 
not date his letters, and he despised punctuation. The post- 
mark on the first letter fails us in the critical figure, but as 
the first three letters are clear 182[.], the letter must have 
been written when Hill was over 76. The second letter, 
written when Hill was 82, may be dated 1826 or 1827. 

William Jay’s association with Hill at Surrey Chapel leads 
us to print with these letters from Hill to Sherman a letter 
from Jay to the same divine, also undated. Jay died in 
1853. The reference to the brother who would pray for 
three-quarters of an hour, no matter how many prayers had 
been offered previously, is a delightful touch. 

Under II. are two letters regarding William Jay’s connexion 
with Surrey Chapel, the first from Hill to one of the officials 
of the Chapel, probably Mr. Webber, regarding the young 
man’s invitation to preach there, the second from J ay to Hill. 

The last letter is from Robert Morrison in Canton to his 
sister at home, with an addition written by his wife. 

All these letters are the property of one of our members, 
Mr. H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S8., to whom we are indebted for 
permission to print them. 


1 some future issue we may be able to print letters of 


ALBERT PEEL. 
a4" 
RowLanp Hitt to JAMES SHERMAN 


Post Mark Aug. 29, 182[?] 
My dear Brother 
On the New-years day we have first a sermon, then several 
cases are to be read over, and then a public communion We are 
therefore under the necessity of beginning all these services punc- 
tually at six, and seldom conclude till nine in the eve. On this 
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account we cannot dine later than 4 past two at the latest. If 
you cannot be with us sooner than the time you mention 4 past 
three we must preserve a warm trencher full of victwals for you. 
but I supposed some of the early coaches might have brought you 
to this house at an earlier hour. 

Do I [2 you] suppose that I shall be [in] time enough for Mr. 
Mabesly’s dinner hour if I reach Reading about or very soon after 
four o’clock on the Sat. afternoon. As we travel with our own 
horses we must take time both to travel and to bait. If we travelled 
by post we could travel faster. I suppose I may take this for 
granted therefore I shall not expect an answer to this 

Yours very sincerely, 


Rowl‘. Hill 
Rev‘. J. Sherman : 
Castle Street 
Reading. 
SAME TO SAME 
No date 


My dear Friend 
While I am equally desirous to shew how highly the people 

of Reading are regarded by me and the respect I feel for you as 
a brother minister yet I pray that some compassion may be shown 
to an old man in the eighty third year of his age and not the better 
for travelling up to Town during this winter season which has been 
the cause of some symptoms of a bad cold which if increased by 
another December journey may prove a very troublesome guest 
thro’out all the winter months. You mention some respectable 
names and ask if they would do to supply for me. If however 
you suppose they will do to supply for us you must also conclude 
they will do to supply for you and then consider these two things 
their age and my age, and then again they are constantly resident 
in Town. I am absent full half the year and for this I have sufficient 
complaints against me and as every Owl fills his own nest best so 
these complaints are grievously increased if I break in upon my 
winters residence after my long summers absence from my nest, 
but seriously for the present I find from indisposition such a 
journey is more than I can venture to undertake. 

Many thanks for your little book and by way of return accept 
a present for your little children. My old eyes will not away with 
much reading. I entertain myself by making the art of spelling 
and of reading an amusement to little ones. 

Tho I am sorry I am constrained to say No yet I hope it will 
not be esteemed as arising from a want of regard to you and all 
connected with you to whom I send my affect* regards. 


Y™ very sincerel 
ed " Rowl‘. Hill 
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- WittiaM Jay To JAMES SHERMAN 
Bath 
Saturday [no other date] 
My Dear Sir 
I am much obliged by your and dear Mrs. Sherman’s 
kind solicitude & invitation; but I shall be accommodated by 
Mr & Mrs Ashton who come up from Cambridge & have taken 
rooms. Be you therefore easy. I hope to come with them, & 
our dear Friend Miss Read who always accompanies us in our 
excursions to the sea, to the Chapel service a little before ten. 
Could you keep 3 sittings for them ? do if possible, for they are 
worthy, & come a great distance to see & hear & aid. I presume 
there will be a place for me. I wish I may be more able to fill it 
than I have been for some weeks past: it is a mercy that I do feel 
rather better. I hope there will be no needless protraction of the 
service; & if the prayers are read wd it not be better for me to 
pray a few moments before I preach rather than have a long one 
of three quarters of an hour from some brother who wd not shorten 
if the prayers had been read ten times. It is better also to whet 
one’s own Scythe. Now God bless you my dear sir, & you my dear 
Madam & believe me truly yours 
W. Jay 

My precious invalid I much wished to come but her feebleness 

must prevent what wd be a trial to us all. 


Il, 


Rowzianp Hitt to [Mr. WeBBer, of SURREY CHAPEL? ] 


No place or date 
My dear Sir 

I received your letter with much thankfulness for its 
contents. I shd not have hazarded the credit of the ministry 
of Surry Chapel by committing it into the hands of so young a 
man if I had not received sufficient proof to warrant so bold a 
step—the best of my poor prayers and maturest deliberation have 
not been wanting upon this occasion. The deficiencies of my own 
ministry I perpetually lament. For this single reason I retire 
with happiness from London. I make it my perpetual study to 
consider where my betters are to be found. Ii I can find them, 
you are sure to have them, if to be had. herein I am sure I have 
done my best and in the general have succeeded. I love to be at 
a distance from the metropolis with my little abilities when the 
people feel the advantage by my retreat being covered with credit 
thro’ the assistance of such ministers as are much better qualified 
for the work than myself. I am before-hand with the wishes of 
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the people respecting a future union with Mr. Jay in the ministry, 
but as yet have thought it prudent to say but little till I have seen 
somewhat more. I have known him for above a twelve months 
the more I know of him the better I approve of him. Still it is 
very young days indeed with him, but the other day he was but 
a very poor boy getting his bread by hewing of stones by the sweat 
of his brow, so that he can be no looser (sic) but must be a con- 
siderable gainer by the gospel. had he not been calld to the ministry 
he most probably woud have spent his life in the most perfect 
obscurity. it will be our wisdom to hope for the best but wait 
for a while to see if he can weather the dangers of prosperity. and 
is kept of a meek and lowly temper and disposition. 1 hope 
therefore the hasty thought has not been as hastily delivered to 
Mr Jay as it has been hinted tome _ such a step shd be attended with 
the deepest deliberation and prayer. at the same-time let me 
add another caution. do dear Sir, strive to prevent a croud of 
injudicious flatterers rushing into the vestery after the service 
to lift him up with pride. equal danger he is likely to meet with 
by being invited out to the pompous dinners of parading professors. 
it will be much more to his advantage to spend his leisure hours 
in private in visiting the sick and poor and the residue of his 
ministry among the congregations in the country. as I love the 
young man very tenderly I write thus freely about him. I pray 
God give you all wisdom concerning him. 

i suppose I shall be in London for the last sabbath in this month 
and the first in Aug*. it is the peculiar request of Mr Winter who 
has the care of Mr Jay that his first visit sh* be but a short one, ifhe 
is kept humble and made useful the people may depend upon a 
plenty of his future help. 

I am ashamd of the impunctualities of the ministers whenever 
Mr Wills can assist I shall be heartily thankful for it my pape 
is quite full 
Love to all 

Y' affe’ R Hill 


WILLIAM JAy TO RowLaND Hit 


Postmark July 88* 


Honored and dear Sir 

I return You most unfeigned thanks for the speedy Return 
of your paternal Letter and the hints enclosed I know dear Sir 
that from long Experience you are to be credited. The Consequence 
of your Experiences is You can stand with unspeakable Joy and 
view the Harbour of Rest being near it while the young Probationer 


*Date on letter August 19, 
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is oft called to be the Spectator of many an awful Wreck that leaves 
only a floating plank with this Memento Take Heed. In some few 
Instances I have viewed the Scene and trembled lest the same 
Catastrophe should befall me. Shocking indeed! O Lord hold 
thou me, etc. 

I wish dear Sir You may be satisfied I neither think You suspect 
me (my eye is single) nor have I reason to Imagine youdispise me. 
You have not so learned Christ. Ten Thousand Blessings attend 
You for every watchful Endeavour may it keep my unwary feet 
and preserve from falling, It affords sensible pleasure to find You 
so tender of and watchful over me and the more because I groan 
being burdened with a load of unworthiness which renders me 
unworthy the notice of any of Gods People much more that of 
his dear Ministers. However I attribute it to the grand Cause 
and enjoy it in common with my many mercies the source of all 
which is Jesus. He is all our Salvation and all our Desire. As 
such I received Him as such I experience Him as such | will preach 


The Cause of God goes on here prosperously. There are many 
alive to God others earnestly seeking his face the Arm of the Lord 
is victorious. The friends in general are still tender and kind 
to me and I endeavour to be faithful and diligent in serving them 
If good is or has been done I will give him the sole glory of it 
who in his divine Sovereignity subserves his own purpose in any 
Degree by the mouth of Babes and Sucklings. I am as much 
surprized at my Reception as at my Call. I find a longing desire 
to preach again to the dear country people in Wiltshire. there I 
am in but now I seem out of my Element. They told me when I 
was coming to Town that like the rest of the ministers who went 
to London I should soon be drunk with popularity and forget and 
neglect them but I hope my conduct will prove the reverse. I 
would not with my present feelings live in London on any account 
whatever. Christian Malford will be my Home for the future 
‘the People have given me a Call and tis accepted. There I shall 
have the advantages of Retirement and Study and can preach 
at many Villages near where the Gospel is not preached or where 
it has been. As I have not preached there for upwards of 3 
months past they expect reasonably expe (sic) my labors for some 
time when I go back. Mr. Webber and I have agreed upon it that 
I stay over this Month and if Mr. Wills can preach here the first 
Sabbath in August I shall return before that Day however I must 
now stay over the first Day of August which is on a Friday to 
preach the anual Sermon at St. Helins for the Support of the 
Sunday [..Paper torn. .] the applications to it I could not resist. 

Some days past I have been confined by a remarkable Cold 
hope I shall be able to preach to Morrow. I hope the work of the 
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Lord prospers at Wotton and many are added to the Church May 
the Lord be Your everlasting guide to direct you and guard to 
defend you. Then You will be safe no Storms within no Trials 
without no invidious Enemy shall destroy whom the Lord will 
keep nor curse whom the Lord hath blessed. I can hardly expect 
the pleasure of a Line from You when I consider your great and 
many engagements 


August 19th I am honored and very dear Sir 
Respects to Mrs Hill and all Yours to serve, © 
~ at Wotton. W"” Jay 


Rev? Rowland Hill, 
Wotton-under-edge, 
Gloucestershire. 
Speed. 


Il. 
LetTreR oF RoBeRT Morrison AND His WIFE 


Canton Jan’ 13, 1814 
My dear Sister Hannah. 

Your two affectionate letters to Mrs Morrison and to me 
came safely to hand. I hope your health has been continued and 
improved, and that the means which you made use of to obtain 
an honest and reputable livelihood have by the blessing of God 
enabled you to do so. I am aware that a female labours under 
great disadvantages—I hope that you have had your health and 
have been industrious and pious. Fear God, believe in Jesus and 
abound in the duties of your Station. Our departed Father was 
very industrious and pious: and hence he was respectable though 
poor. We should never be ashamed of poverty—if it be not the 
consequence of idleness. 

Mr and Mrs Milne have come to this country. The Portugueze 
at Macao will not let him stay—he is going away in a few days. 
Mrs Milne remains behind with us till he get a place to live in. 
My Wife Mary and our little Babe your niece Rebecca are well— 
the child particularly so, I have been four months from home. 

Mr Robertson wrote to me that Father owed him and some 
other person in all 27 pounds. I have sent it to my Brother James 
—if the claim be just, James will pay it. 


I have sent to assist you........./...5.05.sssmeee seam £10 
To Miss Browh...ccc.ccccestcccesct ss svauenn 10 
To Sister Scotb.. 2 .<6sc. ce nwes cee cece enn seca - 10 


Whether I shall be able hereafter to send you any aid is uncertain. 
You must not rely upon it. 
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I am glad that Miss Brown and you are helpers to each other. 
I have written a few lines to Miss Brown, Perhaps Mrs Morrison 
will not put you to the expense of a letter. She is interested in 
your welfare and very desirous of aiding you in pecuniary matters. 
I trust dear Hannah that you will fear the Lord always and 
practice the precepts of the Gospel. After all your hope of Divine 
Mercy must be in the merits of Jesus. I am happy that you live 
with our Mother-in-law in harmony. I hope she will forgive my 
not writing separately to her. Give our regards. 

Grace and peace be with you dear Hannah 

Your affec® Brother 


Macao Jany 28'* R. Morrison 


My dear Sister, 

Mr. Morrison has been here this week, four days of which, 
he has been confined with a bilious fever. He was able to rise 
yesterday and continues to gain strength. I am glad that he has 
not filled the sheet whereby a little room is left for me to add a 
few lines. Next year, I intend to write at length to you. The 
Lord has in a great measure restored me to health. Our dear 
Child is very healthy, and appears to have a good natural disposition. 
I expect another dear babe in April next, and may we all live to 
the glory of God. I desire my Christian love to Miss Brown in 
whom 1| feel much interested. Mr M. has frequently talked to 
[me] about her. Her story is affecting. Believe me 

Your affect** Sister 
M. Morrison 
Care of Mrs Morrison 
Mrs Mackenzie 
Head of Castle garth Stairs 
Newcastle on Tyne 
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A Feminine Pope. 


That despotism may exist in the Church as well as in the 
State, in Protestant as well as Roman Catholic Churches, 
and be exercised by women as well as men, appears, is illus- 
rated by this letter from Thomas Wills, one of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s preachers, to Mr. Webber. 

Whetstone 
Tues. Noon 
July 8, 1788 
My very dear Friend 
I have this moment an opportunity of informing you that 
I have this day received a sudden dismission (without a moment’s 
warning) from Lady H’s connection by a letter under her own hand. 
Time will not permit me to say more than, The Will of the Lord 
be done. 
Ever yrs mec 


Mr Webber 
near Surrey Chapel 
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A Hundred Eminent Congregationalists, 1530-1924. 
By Aupert Prep, M.A., Lirr.D. (Independent Press, 2/6.) 


is one of the happy results of Mr. Meggitt’s recent competition 

that it should have led to Dr. Peel’s volume of biographical 

sketches of eminent Congregationalists. The list of names 

contained in his volume does not pretend to any completeness, 
and the embarrassment of selection has been mitigated by the 
exclusion of the names of the living. 

Even to glance at this list of names is to receive at once an 
impression of the great contribution made by Congregationalism 
to the life of the nation, and through the nation to the world. 

It would be interesting to guess how many of the names included 
are familiar to the members of our Churches to-day. In that 
respect alone this little volume was well worth writing. It recalls 
the names of men whom Congregationalists ought to keep in 
perpetual remembrance. Those who read it will find their appetite 
whetted for more knowledge than this book claims to give. Dr. Peel 
has sketched these lives with great skill. Some may be disposed to 
criticise the small amount of space given to each name, but these 
little vignettes nearly always leave a vivid impression. No task is 
more difficult than to give a sketch which is anything but a bare 
outline of events. Concentrated history is apt to be as dull and 
uninviting as tabloid food. Dr. Peel has succeeded in investing 
all these summaries with life and colour, and in a few words suggests 
something of the personality of the man with whom he is dealing. 

In an introductory chapter he raises some interesting questions 
about the competition, and his dedication pays a graceful tribute 
to the Rey. T. G. Crippen, whose labours as a historian have not 
received the recognition they deserve. 

Altogether this little volume ought to find a place on the shelves 
of every Congregational home. 

S. M. Burry. 
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Was Milton a Congregationalist ? 


To the Editor. 
DeEaR SiR, 

In Transactions IX. 202, Dr. Grieve classifies Milton as a 
Congregational Worthy ; and you have recently smiled upon the 
Baptists who would dearly like to rob you of him. The matter 
deserves serious consideration, and the following data are offered 
to initiate discussion. 

He had five children. Anne was born 29 July, 1646, when he 
lived in the parish of St. Giles, where also he is buried. Mary 
apparently in 1649 when he lived in High Holborn. A son in 1652 
when he lived in Whitehall. Down to this time there was no 
alteration in the law as to the registration of infant baptisms, 
though the observance was slack. Is there any record of any of 
these children being baptized ? if so, he was neither Independent 
nor Baptist at that date. 

In 1653 the registration of infant baptism was no longer com- 
pulsory, registration of birth being substituted. Therefore it is 
not clear that any argument can be based on the facts, whatever 
they prove to be. Deborah was born 1653-4, and a child who died 
at birth, February, 1657-8 ; he was then living in Westminster. 

Is there any record where he worshipped in this middle period ? 
It does not seem suggested that his name figures on any church roll. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica states that in later life—no date 
given—he ceased to attend any church, belonged to no religious 
communion, had no religious observances in his family, and does 
not seem ever to have furnished any explanation to his curious 
friends. I am not aware of any new discovery along these lines. 

From deeds we turn to words. He was busy to the end of his 
life on his De Doctrina Christiana, which was printed only in 1825. 
The Christological views implicit there furnish evidence that he 
would hardly have been at home in any London church at all. 
But the section on baptism contains two very clear sentences :— 
“The bodies of believers who engage themselves to purity of life, 
are immersed in running water, to signify their regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, and their union with Christ in His death, burial 
and resurrection. . . . Infants are not to be baptized, inasmuch 
as they are incompetent to receive instruction, or to believe, or to 
enter into a covenant, or to promise or answer for themselves, or 
even to hear the word.” 

Any other facts that bear on the question will be welcome. 

W. T. Waittey. 


—— 


DO YOU READ 


The Congregational Quarterly 


Edited by ALBERT PEEL, M.A., Litt.D. 


An unsolicited testimonial. 
Tue Cutcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
My dear Dr. Peel, 

I have just finished reading the April number of Tur ConcRreE- 
GATIONAL QUARTERLY and I must thank you for the pleasure that 
I have had in the reading. I wish we had a review of our own in 
the United States which would reflect as high a standard of editorial 
discrimination and scholarship in respect to material. 

Yours cordially, 
(Sgd.) Ozora 8. Davis, President. 


An example worthy to be followed. 
From Ontario, CANADA. 
My dear Sir, 

Karly this year I sent you a small cheque to be used in sending 
copies of your magazine to ministers not possessed of too much of 
this world’s goods, and now, as a kind of Christmas gift to my friends 
in the old land, I am sending cheque for—to be used in a similar 
way. 

tae CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY still has its appeal to me and 


I feel sure it must be doing a good work amongst its readers . . 


Yours very truly, 


What the Press has said of the recent issues : 


“Ts full of good, sound, and stimu- 
lating things.”—South Wales Argus. 
“ Distinguished by the wide scope as 
well as the variety of its subjects.” 
—Hvening Citizen. 
“* Always one of the most readable of 
the religious magazines.”—G. J. in 
the Manchester Guardian. 
“« A budget of good things.” — 
Methodist Leader. 
** One of the foremost publications of 
its kind.” —A ustralianChristian W orld. 
“Ts, as usual, full of good things.” 
—United Methodist. 
“Tt is a periodical in which we can 
take denominational pride.” — 
—Liverpool Congregational Mag. 
“Is a first-class production.’’— 
estern Daily Press. 


“It is a strong periodical.” —T'yst. 
““A really live journal.’ —Blackburn 
Times. 

“ §till leads the field as the best of the 
periodical magazines.” — Yorkshire 
Observer. 

“The Congregational Union did an 
excellent thing when it founded the 
Congregational Quarterly.” —United 
Methodist. 

“Edited with much discrimination 
and enterprise. Its fare is so varied 
and so good that no taste is left 
unmet.’’—Laxpository Times. 

“Has a reputation for fearlessness 
and progressive thought.”—Notting- 
ham Journal. 

** Fearless, progressive and thought 
provoking.”’—Scottish. Congregation- 
alist. 


Are you a Subscriber? If so, please pass this circular on to a friend, if 
not, fill up and post this order form. 


[P.T.0. 


Please send me THE CONGREGATIONAL 
QUARTERLY, commencing with the April, 1927 
issue, for which I enclose Gy, } value a mn 


payment of the next four issues, until countermanded. 


To the 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD. 


MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON, E.C.4 


EDITORIAL. 


an unusual kind, for we shall leave the well-beaten 

paths of Congregational history and go back to the 

time of the Roman occupation of Britain. We 
have been exceptionally fortunate in securing Mr. G. H. 
Hunter Blair, M.A., F.S.A., to lecture on “The Roman 
Frontier between Tyne and Solway,” with lantern illustrations. 
Mr. Hunter Blair knows as much as anybody about the Roman 
Wall, and this, coupled with the fact that the local Committee 
is arranging an excursion to the Wall, should produce a record 
attendance at our Meeting. Will all members please note 
the date and place : Tuesday, October 11th, Trinity Presbyterian 
Minor Hall, Newcastle, at 4.30? Please spread the news 
far and wide to delegates, hosts, and friends that all are 
welcome. 


af HE Autumnal Meeting of the Society will be of 


% * * * 


The Annual Meeting of the Society saw an enthusiastic 
body of members gather together in the Council Room, 
Memorial Hall on May 10th. The Rev. Wm. Pierce presided, 
and cordial greetings were sent to the President, Dr. 
Nightingale, and to Mr. Crippen, for so long the Editor of 
Transactions. The Balance Sheet, showing a balance in 
hand of £53 2s. Od., was adopted, and the Treasurer was 
cordially thanked for his services. Officers were re-elected 
as follows : 

President : Dr. Nightingale. 
Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Muddiman. 
Editor : Dr. Peel. 


On the motion of Dr. Peel, the Rev. R. G. Martin, M.A., 
of Clapton Park, was appointed Secretary. 

The Rev. A. G. Matthews, M.A., read a most interesting 
paper on the Wharton Correspondence in the Bodleian. This 
paper is printed in the current issue of the Transactions. 
After discussion on the paper, in which the Society was glad 
to hear of the progress Mr. Matthews was making with his 
new edition of Calamy, there was general conversation about 
the work of the Society. 


A 
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The most important matter raised was that of a possible 
census of old Communion plate, documents, and other objects 
of historical value in the possession of Congregational Churches. 
Several examples were given of cases where plate, sometimes 
of intrinsic as well as historical value, had either been sold 
or fallen into private hands, while it is notorious that research 
students often find that Church Minute Books are either 
missing or in private possession. It was resolved that the 
Churches be circularised with a view to accumulating 
information. Members of the Society interested in this 
compilation should communicate with the Secretary. 


* * * * - 


We are glad that our President is still able to employ his 
learned leisure in works of research. His booklet, The Romance 
of Cuthbert Harrison (10d.), is a stirring story, while he has 
also published Quiet Musings on Many Themes (1s. 3d.) and 
Our Spiritual Heritage (2d.), a Centenary Sermon at Cannon 
Street Congregational Church, Preston. 


* * * * 


Congregationalists have had a fair share of the output 
of books during recent months, though there have been few 
dealing with Congregational history strictly so-called. Dr. 
W. B. Selbie’s Congregationalism in Methuen’s “ The Faiths ” 
series worthily represents the denomination, and gives to 
outsiders a clear and lucid account of our tenets and our 
history. It is especially valuable in the chapters dealing 
with Congregational theology and with possible developments 
in the denomination. 

Dr. Powicke, our veteran scholar, by The Cambridge 
Platonists (Dent, 7s. 6d.) and The Reverend Richard Baxter 
under the Cross (Cape, 15s.), has placed all students still further 
in his debt. It is safe to say that the two volumes on Baxter, 
together with the Baxter studies which have appeared as 
Ryland’s Library Lectures, will be the chief authority on 
their subject for many a long day. 

Another excellent piece of work which ought not to be 
overlooked is the Rev. E. Hampden Cooke’s Register of Mill 
Hill School, 1807-1926 (Privately printed. Copies from the 
School, 10s. 9d.). An incredible amount of spade work 

must have gone to the preparation of these 5,500 concise 
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biographies, and many besides old Mill Hillians will find the 
volume of interest and service. We congratulate Mr. Hampden 
Cooke on the result of his strenuous labours. 


* * * * 


The Young People’s Department of the Congregational 
Union has been wise in its choice of subject and fortunate 
in the selection of authors for the 1927 text books. The 
Rev. A. D. Martin’s The Principle of Congregationalism, 
which is to be issued in a fuller edition as well as in the one 
written specially for the examination, and the Rev. McEwan 
Lawson’s In Great Company, both serve their purpose admirably. 
It would be a great thing for the denomination if all its 
children and young people would study these two books. 
And to follow them with the Bunyan studies next year would 
give the youth of to-day a knowledge of denominational history 
that many of their fathers do not possess. 


* * * * 


Some books not by Congregationalists which members 
of the Society ought not to fail to read are Dr. Wheeler 
Robinson’s The Baptists, in the same series as Dr. Selbie’s 
volume; Miss Brailsford’s A Quaker im Cromwell’s Army 
(Allen & Unwin, 6s. 6d.), a biography of James Nayler ; and 
Miss L. V. Hodgkin’s (Mrs. Holdsworth’s) A Quaker Saint 
of Cornwall (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), an account of the life and 
witness of Loveday Hambly. 
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The Wharton Correspondence. 


and honoured. Nor is his presence unfamiliar to us. 

There is Van Dyck’s portrait of him in the dew of his 

youth, arresting enough in mere reproductions, and in 
the original still more so, we may suppose, if it has not by 
this time been arrested and despatched to destruction. 
Leningrad is not so safe a home as St. Petersburg for such 
treasures, but there we may hope it yet is, though it may be 
the little Bolsheviks are paraded before it to spit at so striking 
a representative of the bourgeoisie. 

Certainly Wharton had a presence and was careful to make 
the most of it. At the Restoration he was in mourning for 
his second wife, but “‘ to give his black a look of joy his buttons 
were so many diamonds.” In the ballroom his legs were the 
cynosure of all eyes. As an old man (he died in 1696 at the 
age of 83), when the admired limbs had gone the way of all 
flesh and become the most shrunken of shrunk shanks, their 
noble owner is reported to have uttered the pathetic observa- 
tion, ‘‘ Here are those handsome legs which I was so proud of 
in my youth! See what is the beauty of man that he should 
take pride in it!” 

But, of course, Wharton was very much more than the 
possessor of a splendid pair of legs. Despite such a possession, 
which we might expect would have carried him into the other 
camp, he was a good Puritan, a good Parliamentarian, com- 
mander of a regiment at Edgehill, prominent in the councils 
of the Parliament, in matters ecclesiastical an Independent, 
and a friend of Cromwell’s, though never a Cromwellian. All 
this Wharton had been before Charles returned from his 
travels. He welcomed that return in his diamond buttons, 
but behind the brave show there were doubtless some flutter- 
ings of trepidation. It was soon mooted in certain quarters 
that the noble lord had no right to a place in the Bill of 
Indemnity. The proposal to exclude him from the royal 
clemency does not appear to have been at all vigorously 
pressed, but one of whom such a suggestion had been even 
breathed must have felt it needful to walk warily. 


Presi fourth Baron Wharton, bears a name known 
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It is to this period that the correspondence of which I am to 
speak belongs. The fortunes of family papers are always 
uncertain ; in Wharton’s case posterity has been favoured. 
A number of the letters written to him have been preserved, 
and some sixteen volumes of them may be found at the 
Bodleian among the Rawlinson and Carte papers,: their date 
of receipt carefully endorsed upon their backs and their margins 
sometimes adorned with his lordship’s illegible notes. To us 
as Nonconformists the correspondence has the special interest 
that a large portion of it came from ministers who had been 
silenced by the Act of Uniformity. With some of these 
Wharton was on terms of personal friendship ; he invited them 
to Wooburn, his Buckinghamshire seat, on one occasion at 
least offered the use of his coach for the journey, nor must we 
overlook their occasional notes of thanks for presents of 
venison from the baronial park. Others looked to him as a 
standard-bearer in the good cause or as their patron and 
employer. They flattered him, preached at him, quoted 
Scripture at him, sometimes begged from him, and performed 
a variety of services on his behalf.. One of them, John Gunter, 
held the responsible position of steward of his lordship’s 
Yorkshire estates ; several others acted as tutors to his sons ; 
another appears in the temporary occupation of a timber 
merchant negotiating the purchase of wood from an Oxford 
college ; and at least four acted as matrimonial inquiry agents 
in the endeavour to discover an eligible bride for the son and 
heir of the house. 

The most extended series of letters is that written by one who 
had been for a year or two before his ejection, if not settled 
minister, atanyrate preacher at Wharton’sliving of Winchenden?. 
This was Thomas Gilbert, sometime minister of St. Laurence’s, 
Reading, then prominent as a vigorous Independent among the 
clerics of Shropshire, where he was rector of Edgmond, and 
finally after his ejection resident for many years in Oxford. In 
that city he must have been a well-known character and a repre- 
sentative figure in the Nonconformist world, and as such the butt 
of popular wit. ‘‘ The loyal hearts and sound heads” of the 
parish of Holywell at the Whitsun-ale of 1681 set up a picture 


1 The letters quoted below are to be found in Rawl. Letters, 49-54. 

2 The transcripts of the parish register (Bodleian, Archd. Oxon., Bucks., C.) 
state that there was no settled minister in 1660 and some years following, but 
Gilbert writes to Wharton about payments made to him as minister at 
Winchenden, 
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of him preaching in a tub. “’Twas very like,’! Wood 
comments maliciously, though in view of Gilbert’s having 
supplied him with some additions to his collection of jests 
as well as biographical information for his Athene anyone else 
than Wood would have spoken more kindly about “old 
Gilbert.” 

His correspondence with Wharton as preserved to us extends 
from 1660 to 1684 and numbers 54 letters. In April, 1663, he 
excuses himself from travelling as far as Winchenden as being 
“somewhat (though I blesse God not much) out of temper 
upon the weaning of myselfe from tobacco.”? Some months 
later something arose to strain the relations of the two men, 
and Gilbert writes: ‘I ever look’d upon y* Hon as no lesse 
eminently Good than Great ; And therefore thought I might 
deal plainly with the good Man without provoking the Great 
Man.” There is a neatness of expression about this that 
recalls the writer’s skill and fame as a maker of epitaphs— 
“the common epitaph-maker of the Dissenters,’ so Wood 
styles him. Like others of his fraternity Gilbert took a hand 
in the solution of the family matrimonial problems. In one 
of his suggestions he points out to his lordship that he has 
four daughters to dispose of, but no marriage portions to 
bestow with them, and goes on to propose that ‘“‘ sweet and 
hopeful Mr. Wharton,” the eldest son, aged about fifteen, 
should marry an orphan, sole heiress to £1,200 a year and 
aged about thirteen. She has £20,000 which might be much 
improved by the time she is eighteen, and there would thus 
be money in hand for the required dowries. Happily for the 
orphan heiress this ingenious piece of iniquity did not 
materialise. 

Gilbert was not a man of means, and at times his financial 
stringency became acute. This was particularly the case in the 
year 1673. ‘Barley bread is the best we can afford 
our selfes,’’* he writes. As a way of relieving his necessities 
Wharton offered to present him to the Westmoreland living 
of Ravenstonedale, an attractive proposition, since, for some 
reason or another, conformity was not required. But though 
that was so Gilbert foresaw that as a good Independent he 
would inevitably be involved in dispute with his parishioners 
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over the terms on which the Sacraments were to be adminis- 
tered: “I could administer ym. to no more of them, than 
should be judged fitt, and found willing to join together in a 
Church-way.” But he proposed an escape from that difficulty. 
The neighbouring living of Kirby Stephen was vacant, and to 
this Gilbert suggested’ Wharton should present “so moderate 
a Conformist, as with whom I might comfortably maintain 
both a Scholarlike, and Christian Converse and Friendship. 
So far that he might be upon all Occasions ready to doe the 
work foremention’d, w my Conscience will not allow me to 
do myselfe.”* His lordship, however, did not countenance 
this interesting plan and no more was heard of it. Gilbert 
was still in dire straits, and some months later he wrote 
reminding his patron that, in a conversation which he had 
with him at his London house some twelve months before, 
Wharton had promised that as long as he lived the writer 
should never want. To this he had afterwards added the 
promise of either a sum of money or an annuity for life accord- 
ing to the recipient’s choice. Gilbert had chosen the latter 
alternative, and in October, 1673, he wrote asking for the first 
payment “ not as wages to a mercenarie Man, but as Charitie 
to a poor man.”? What happened after this we are not told, 
but Gilbert continued to live in Oxford, and there Calamy 
met with him in 1691, ‘“‘ very purblind,”’ but still revelling in the 
crabbed productions of the schoolmen, and still “very facetious 
and pleasant in conversation,’”’ and in the evening to be found 
supping on a dish of buttered onions, ‘‘on which he fed as 
savourily, as if he had been feasting the greatest dainties.” 
It was not till 1694 that the mortal remains of “ old Gilbert ” 
were laid to rest in the church of St. Aldate’s. 

Another large section of the correspondence is taken up 
with the letters of the successive tutors of the Wharton family. 
Readers of Macaulay will remember his characteristic descrip- 
tion of what ‘sweet and hopeful Mr. Wharton ”’ had become 
on attaining to manhood ; how the boy whose first years were 
spent ‘“‘ amidst Geneva bands, heads of lank hair, upturned 
eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons three hours long,” broke 
loose and acquired the reputation of being “the greatest 
rake’’ in England, a byword for sexual licence, ribaldry, 
mendacity ; a consummate duellist ; owner of the finest stud 
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in the country ; true only in his devoted loyalty to the Whig 
party, in whose behalf he wrote that most influential of political 
ditties, Lllibullero. This ‘‘ universal villain’? had at the 
time of which we are speaking reached the age of fourteen. 
He had two brothers, Henry and Goodwin, and four sisters. 
Their father decided in 1662 that it was time steps were taken 
for the further advance of his children’s education under a 
tutor of higher qualifications than any they had yet had. 
He consulted Gilbert, who replied that the man for the post 
was Theophilus Gale, lately ejected from his fellowship at 
Magdalen, an excellent scholar, well versed in philosophy, 
and one of whom Dr. Owen had said there was none in England 
better fitted to be the tutor of the noble youths. When the 
matter was broached to him Gale felt himself obliged to 
inform Wharton that he had an “inward sense and feeling 
apprehension touching mine own disablement and unfitness 
for the undertaking such a weighty charge,” a confession of 
which he subsequently had reason to remind his patron. 
But, as he said, ‘‘ any opportunity of service in this universal 
vacation is not a little desirable,’ and he therefore accepted 
the post at a salary of £40 yearly, an amount which he thought 
should have been £10 higher. 

The new tutor made the acquaintance of his charges at 
Wooburn. To their absent father he wrote a favourable 
account of his first impression. He thought them a little 
unduly intent on their sports. Mr. Goodwin's ‘“ natural 
volubility ’’ he hopes time will wear out. But he finds the boys 
very tractable. From another letter written soon after we 
gather that the talkative young gentleman had received a 
silencer in the form of an illness.2 For this the housekeeper 
had given him “a gentle glister, which mov’d him both 
upwards as well as downwards, three or four times ; which 
disturbing the sick-humour made his fitt somewhat more 
violent for the present.”’ 

Wooburn was not long to remain the scene of Gale’s activities. 
When he engaged his services Wharton had in view a journey 
on the continent, and the enlarging of his children’s minds 
by acquaintance with foreign lands and languages. At first 
he intended that his daughters should share the advantages 
of foreign travel with their brothers, but at such a suggestion 
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Gale held up his hands in mild horror ; such things were not 
done, and he deprecated having responsibility for girls thrust 
upon him. Wharton appears to have yielded the point, for 
though Henry, Philadelphia and Mary are named on the 
permit for the party to leave England, in the letters we hear 
only of Thomas and Goodwin, accompanied by their tutor 
and also by Mr. Lefevre, a French writing master, and Mr. 
Perkins, a family retainer, who acted as a sort of male nursery 
governess.’ 

Gale crossed before the others in order to reconnoitre the 
ground. From Rye he sailed to Dieppe and thence went 
on to Caen. In January, 1663, he wrote to his lordship a 
favourable report of the Norman town as a place of residence. 
Its air was good and “ agreeable to English bodies by reason 
of its moderate coldness.” True it had the disadvantage of 
being “too remote from the heart of France, and therefore 
the more uncapable of learning us the French humor and 
spirit.” That could be rectified later by a visit to Paris 
where “the greatest advantages are.’ He enumerates the 
charges made by various instructors, the masters for the 
great horse, for mathematics, for dancing, and for the virginals. 
Among Caen’s other advantages are to be reckoned “the 
variety of gentry, learned men, with the eminency of the 
Protestant ministers and the benefit of the University.” 
Accommodation also is good and cheap, and he anticipates 
that the young gentlemen will live within £100 per annum 
each.? 

Accordingly at Caen they settled, and Gale early announced 
to his charges that he should now expect more work from 
them than they had been doing at home. Their father had 
drawn up a set of rules and a time-table to govern their conduct, 
and this their tutor not infrequently read out to them with 
due emphasis upon the necessity of respecting parental 
authority. According to programme the boys were to be 
up well before 7 every morning, for by that hour they were 
expected to have performed the “‘ private duties of Religion,” 
to have joined in public prayers, and also to have given some 
attention to the study of grammar. From 7 to 8 there was 
to be dancing or fencing, as best suited the season of the year. 
Then followed breakfast, and after it music or French till 9, 
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humanity studies at the University for the elder boy from 
9 till 11.30, a little recreation enlivened with some French 
dialogues, and then dinner. Between 1.30 and 6 they were 
to have music, mathematics or singing, humanity, writing, 
geography and arithmetic.1 As we might anticipate the 
time-table received much modification in practice. Gale at 
first attempted to secure a seven hours’ working-day, but 
he was soon convinced “ by their physitian and his own 
experience that it was too severe a discipline for them.”? The 
elder boy was reported as frequently not getting down till 
8, to the neglect of prayers. Complaint is also made of his 
taking violent exercise after dinner and at other times when 
he should be studying. At the University classes, where he 
had distinguished himself in rhetoric, he had also, sad to 
relate, picked. up undesirable acquaintances, with the result 
that on Sundays, a day which the time-table marked 
exclusively for religious observances and studies of a theological 
character, the boys were apt to ‘“‘take French leave and 
recreate themselves with musick”’ and other inappropriate 
pleasures. Then Lefevre, the French master, took it into his 
head to get married, and of all days chose the Sabbath for 
the wedding ceremony. There was dancing, and though 
Gale did his best to prevent the day from being profaned 
his efforts were quite ineffectual. Something of a climax 
was reached when the boys, in spite of Gale’s prohibition, 
went off to see a masque performed in the streets of Caen, 
asserting that their father had given them orders to see all 
that was to be seen “ of such a kinde,”’ and did not return 
till 9.30. To his report of this piece of rebellion the tutor 
appends the remark, ‘‘I have once or twice upon some 
occasions threatened Mr. Goodwin with the rod (w® is an 
ordonance of God), but I thinke not meete to make use of it 
without farther order. I judge force only then useful when 
necessary.’ 

That things at Caen were not progressing as he would like 
his lordship was well aware. The boys had made complaints 
and their father wrote to Gale not to be too severe with his 
pupils. He followed this by sending out an emissary in the 
person of another ejected minister, Robert Bennet, sometime 
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Vicar of Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire, with orders to do 
what he could to straighten out the difficulties which had 
arisen in France, and to bring back a report of how the situation 
stood. 

Among Quaker epitaphs there is one, chosen by the deceased, 
to the effect that he was a “ poor creature and by the divine 
favour he was enabled to know it.” It was in a like spirit of 
chastened humility that Gale met the strictures that were 
put upon him. He declared himself well pleased that Bennet 
should look into his doings. “I am exceeding willing and 
ready to have the whole of my conduct and discipline towards 
your sons ript open. ... I must confesse it is some satis- 
faction unto me (though mine own conscience doth condemne 
me of many defects) y* such things as are objected against me 
relate only to my unsufficiency ; which I blesse the Lord he has, 
made me sensible of ; and, if y' Ldshp remember it was y* 
which I myself objected and insisted upon in the first motions 
of this charge.’ He goes on to say that he is sensible of his 
“own defect in point of gracefull presence and such personal 
accomplishments as might gain respect. I know there are 
some prejudices against me by some in the towne as well 
as in this familly touching my unsufficiency for this relation ; 
namely that I am of a morose and melancholly humor, unfit 
for conversation as to my defect both in the Latin and French 
tongue and those modes and civil behaviour which is necessary 
for a person of my place.” He had been accused of tying 
up his pupils too closely. ‘‘ The ground of all has arisen 
from a desire to observe y™ Ldshp’s orders against collations, 
vain and unsafe company, touching keeping good orders in 
the familly as to studies, houres for eating, and keeping the 
gentlemen’s chamber free from the children in the familly ; 
for my endeavoures wherein peradventure I have gained 
some prejudice from my landlady.’ With all this in view 
the writer asks Wharton seriously to consider if he would not 
be well advised to find another tutor more “ capable of this 
relation and charge ” than himself.* 

The correspondence enables us to see Mr. Gale through 
another pair of eyes beside his own, those of the family retainer, 
Mr. Perkins. He, writing to one of their sisters, gives it as 
his opinion that her brothers had never liked their tutor 
from the first. ‘‘ As for there present studies I thinke he was 
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altogther unfitt especially as to my master Gooding nay 
never cared to meddell with him to teach him in the least. 
I beleve he may be a good teacher for the universitie logike 
and Philosophy but unfit for grammer which my masters 
being wise children they soon perceived. ... Indeede not 
only to children but even the antients doe talk and jest at 
and of him which the good man doth perceive and indeed is 
not well done. He (I see) is a man exceedingly bent upon 
his own studies that he hath little time to spend for others 
he rises early before 4 o’clocke and continues writing the 
whole day hee eates little or nothing to supper but goes to 
bed betweene 8 and 9 o’clocke will stay for no persons 
scarce to heare my masters read a chapter at night and even 
seldom in the morning but askes an account of what they 
reade.’’+ 

In a letter to his master Perkins supplements these 
observations with some further remarks upon Mr. Gale. After 
mentioning that the elder boy has begun to study philosophy 
he goes on: “I believe the principall abilities of Mr Gales 
abilitie lyes in those studies he tells me he hath redd over 
Plato and much of Aristotle and made great observations 
from them he doth not goe the ordinary way but leaves 
Aristotle and follows Plato most which hee highly commends 
and makes as if scarce anie have gone that way before himselfe 
he condemns their way heare as crabbed obscure cloudie and 
impertinent.’’ Perkins is pleased with what he knows of 
Gale’s philosophy, which puts him ‘“‘in mind of manie good 
passages that I have often heard in sermons as to acts of the 
soule in the exercise of faith and other graces and how that 
other Philosophy came from Adam Abram Solomon and 
the Jews I did once put this question to him whether he 
thought that Philosophy was fitt for my Master being he 
was not to studie for a divine but as one that was to helpe 
counsell for a Kingdome he sayes that the gentry doe studie 
much upon it a thing which I was not able to contradict 
but I beleeve the man hath excellent things in him but no 
good expression of himselfe and without that disgust and 
prejudice were removed that is in the children against him 
which doth not decrease (for ought I see) but rather increase 
every day he will doe but little good for what he doth it 
doth but serve to talke of every day and laff at it but I beleve 
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it may be good for as yet he is but in the porch when he comes 
to the body of it it will be delitefull and profitable as he tells 
me.’ A French pastor who had called on the landlord had 
said that Gale’s philosophy was not ‘ practised’ in France, 
Holland or England. The French opinion of the learned 
Platonist was indeed a poor one: ‘they all say heare that if 
we have no better preachers nor philosophers than Mr. Gale 
we have but sorry ones in England.”’ So much for the reports 
of Mr. Perkins.* 

In July, 1664, Gale received the inevitable letter from 
Wharton. His respects for him were, he said, ‘‘ reall and 
greate,”’ but after what he had heard he had resolved to provide 
some other in his place, “if ye lord bring such a one to hand.’’? 
Gale lingered a little longer at Caen, his employer telling him 
not to hurry away. Certain portions of that time he spent 
writing to ask the payment of his salary, of which only £20 
had reached him since his coming to France. The punctual 
payment of his debts does not appear to have been among 
the virtues which gained his lordship the title of “ good.” 
At length Gale reached England. In 1669 there appeared 
the first edition of that notable work, U'he Court of the Gentiles. 
Therein the theme of which Mr. Perkins had given some hint 
to his master was developed to further extremes, for not only 
was all philosophy traced to a Hebrew origin, but also words, 
languages, and letters. Had not Plato, that master of 
knowledge, said that the Greeks received language from 
certain barbarians more ancient than themselves? ‘The 
reference to the Jews was obvious. It is interesting to notice 
that the first edition of this astounding work was published 
at Oxford by Thomas Gilbert, son of the aforementioned 
* old Gilbert.”’ 

The new tutor, whom, in Wharton’s phrase, “ the Lord 
brought to hand ’’ was a Cambridge man, Abraham Clifford, 
ejected from a fellowship at Pembroke. His welcome appears 
to have been a cordial one. Gale wrote, with self-effacing 
generosity, ‘‘ his wisdome authority and sweetnesse of disposi- 
tion (according to the judgment he could vet make) ”’ rendered 
him much fitter for the post than himself. Master Thomas 
Wharton addressed to his father a letter couched in that 
strange language in which it was then customary for boys to 
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approach their parents. In the choice of Mr. Clifford, he 
wrote, “ you have made to appear not only an extraordinarie 
wisdome, but also the great care and love that you have for 
us your poor children, for I believe that it is a man who will 
be fit for us in all points, and I hope that under his tuition we 
shall live with all sorte of Satisfaction, and that we shall goe 
on such a pace in all our Studies and Exercises, that we may 
be shortly in condition to see you and all the rest of our friends 
wt) Comfort.”’ On the whole these expectations were tolerably 
fulfilled. Less of a scholar but much more a man of the world 
than his predecessor—the late Head of his College had objected 
to him on the ground of his going too fine and spruee—Clifford 
carried out as well as might be the duties of a position none 
too easy. For a time the party remained in Caen, and then 
after much discussion of pros and cons made a move to Paris. 
In May, 1665, Wharton wrote that he wished them to travel 
in Flanders. To this Clifford was averse; the main business 
of his pupils was study, he urged, and this could not be carried 
on if they were continually moving from place to place, nor 
were they sufficiently instructed to make the best of such a 
tour, nor again had they sufficient knowledge of their own 
country to answer the queries which foreigners were likely 
to put to them.! In a letter of eighteen paragraphs each be- 
ginning with the word ‘‘ whether—’’ his lordship had previously 
intimated that he desired the free use of the paragraph in 
letters—Clifford expressed the doubt “ whether it be possible 
for the most skilfull pilat to prescribe how the Mariner at some 
hundreds of miles distance should particularly bend his courses 
or stear his ship in the Ocean without attendance to wind or 
tydes.”? Despite such intimations that he had better let 
well alone, Wharton remained obdurate, so to Flanders they 
went. The journey was on the whole successful, though not 
without its difficulties. There were fears of the plague, 
troubles about horses, and also there was friction between 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Perkins. The latter would not take 
charge of the horses. ‘‘ Must it be my task ?”’ Clifford asks. 
“ Tt is true he tells me so. But did your Lordship intend me 
for a groom to the horses or a governor to the Gentlemen ? ”’ 
“The affections of the Gentlemen through his great impru- 
dence, both in words and blows are alienated from him. Nor 
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will he be instructed, no not so much as how to wear his sword 
aright. He has no address. If it be to see a church or chapel, 
or Nunnery he will not come neer em. Nor willingly walke 
in the streets, for fear of meeting the masse; Nor can he 
forbeare discoursing against the superstition of the papists, 
which if to a private person in Italy (whither they might go 
later) is certainly inquisition.” In another letter Clifford 
intimates that if Perkins is not summoned home he shall throw 
up his post. However, in spite of these frictions, the party 
held on their way, and reached Brussels in August. Thence 
they returned to Paris, stopping at various towns in the 
Netherlands and northern France, among them Douai, where 
they were handsomely entertained by the Prior of the Bene- 
dictines and the President of the English seminary, a York- 
shireman who claimed to be related to the Wharton family.’ 
They had not been long in Paris before the elder boy developed 
smallpox—the younger one had already had it while at Cen. 
The report which Clifford sent to his parents was not calculated 
to reassure them. “‘ He is,” the tutor writes, “so hideous a 
spectacle, as tis to be feard, you would scarcely have an 
affection for him, should you see him, as now he is. At 
present he is almost out of love with himselfe. If you would 
now have a picture of him, you must imagine to yourselfe 
either Naaman the Leper, or Job sitting upon the dunghill 
and scratching of his soares, or Lazarus lying at the rich man’s 
gates.” None the less there was probability that this unfor- 
tunate object would recover his complexion.* In the end the 
return of the party was hastened by the outbreak of war 
between England and France in 1666. The last we hear of 
Clifford is in a letter of June, 1668, when he is attempting that 
difficult task of getting Wharton to pay his salary. There is, 
he claims, two years’ payment due to him, and he has been 
back from France two years. His frequent requests have 
met either “a frown, or a tart reply, or a dilatory answer.” 
He is not asking for a favour, “for nothing but what might 
be expected from a mora] Heathen, or Enimy to Christianity.” 
Such begging is wholly distasteful to the writer: rather than 
repeat the years past, ‘I should choose to turn Eremite, 
and feed upon Locusts, and wild Hony in the Wildernesse.”’ 
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He further enforces his case with a fusillade of Scriptural 
quotations. 

In conclusion, let us take a brief glance at what happened 
in the case of Wharton’s second son, Henry. Though his name 
appeared on the permit to leave the country, he, like his sisters, 
remained in England. At Shilton, in Oxfordshire, Samuel 
Birch, the silenced minister of the neighbouring parish of 
Bampton, kept a school for young gentlemen. Among these 
was Henry Wharton. Possibly the other boys—or at any 
rate the younger lad—were also there after they returned 
from France. In a letter? of December, 1668, Birch asks 
Wharton if he wishes to have his children home, but gives no 
indication of whom the plurality consisted. Henry was still 
at Shilton in 1673 and his behaviour was far from satisfactory,* 
but what else should we expect from a Wharton? It was 
therefore decided that he should see if an East Anglian atmo. 
sphere were better calculated te promote good conduct. At 
least we may suppose that he is the son in question, though 
it may have been his younger brother—the “ voluble”’ 
Goodwin. In the letter which I am about to quote we may 
note the reference to Mr. Cole, which suggests that one of the 
young gentlemen had been at Nettlebed, under the care of 
Thomas Cole, formerly a Fellow of Magdalen Hall, and after 
his ejection master of an academy at the aforesaid village 
on the Chilterns. The boy was now to be transplanted to 
Wickhambrook, there to be placed under the charge of Samuel 
Cradock, once rector of North Cadbury, Somerset, and thence 
ejected. Cradock writes to the intermediary through whom 
the proposal comes that he hears Wharton is sending him one 
of his boys, and adds that he is not in love with the prospect, 
but evidently he did not feel a free agent in the matter. As 
to fees, he usually has £20 a year for himself and £2 for the 
nephew who assists him. . . . “ but what my Lord gave Mr. 
Cole shall satisfy me.’’ The boy must bring with him one pair 
of sheets, two pillows, a dozen of napkins, half a dozen towels, 
and a silver spoon. For a bed he must pay 3s. 4d. per quarter 
for the hire of his part to the upholsterer, as is the way of 
other parents who do not send beds for their sons. At the 
end of May, 1674, Cradock writes to Wharton that his son 
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has safely arrived. Two months later he writes again giving 
a good report of his conduct. But alas! by December of the 
same year the young gentleman had proved himself incorrigible, 
despite all Mr. Cradock s efforts, and his lordship receives an 
urgent request to remove his son as early as possible that same 
week, lest his continued presence should upset the rest of the 
academy. 

The melancholy necessity of calling their father “ the good 
Lord Wharton” so abundantly proved later, was becoming 
apparent at this earlier date; it was the readiest way of 
distinguishing him from his sons. 


A. G. MarruEws. 


151, 45, 
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Why 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
‘had as lief be 
a Brownist as a Politician.’ 


A NOTE ON SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT, 
Act. III, Se. 2, 


NE cannot but think that multitudes of Shakespeare’s 
Congregational readers have been puzzled and 
intrigued by finding their ancestors (spiritually and 
denominationally speaking) classed together with 

politicians as objects of loathing. 

Not that it surprises them to find that Puritans in general — 
and Brownists in particular found little favour with that © 
great “eater of beef’—Sir Toby Belch’s brainless and | 
ridiculous ja heer and gull—Sir Andrew Aguecheek, suspected 
even by himself, at times, to “have no more wit than a 
Christian or an ordinary man.” 

But what, in his eyes, was the matter with the politician ? 
And how came the mention of policy to bring at once the 
thought of Brownism into the mind of the thick-witted knight ? 
And what was his reason for bracketting politician and 
Brownist together in an equality of odiousness ? For although 
he may not have had any “ exquisite reason,” as Sir Toby 
would call it, he must have had what seemed to him, at least, 
‘reason good enough.” 

Prof. Henry Morley, commenting on Sir Andrew’s earlier 
outburst when told by Maria, Olivia’s maid, that the steward 
Malvolio is “‘ sometimes a kind of Puritan,’’! happily observes : 

“It may be worth noting that it is into the mouth of the witless — 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek that Shakespeare put an expression of 
unreasoning ill-will to the name.” 


1 Maria: Marry, Sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 
Sir And.: O, if I thought that I'd beat him like a dog! 
Sir Toby: What, for being a Puritan? Thy exquisite reason, Sir Knight ? 
Sir And. : I have no exquisite reason for’t, but I have reason good enough. 
Twelfth Night, Act II, Sc. 3. ‘i 
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And, after quoting the scene in which Fabian and Sir Toby 
urge Sir Andrew to redeem his lost favour with Olivia by 
some laudable attempt either of valour or policy, and are 
answered : ‘‘ An’t be any way, it must be with valour ; for 
policy I hate: I had as lief be a Brownist as a politician,” 
Professor Morley asks : 


“Was not this meant for good-natured satire upon that un- 
reasoning clamour against earnest men which comes often from 
poverty of wit ?” 


Doubtless it was. But that does not answer our questions, 
except very partially. The “ politician’ was not an “earnest 
man ’”’ in the sense in which the Brownist was, and it was not 
as an earnest man that he was linked or contrasted with him 
in the mind of the foppish and cowardly knight, and was 
equally obnoxious to his wrath. 

The suggestion I venture to make on the subject is that 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in his now somewhat cryptic 
exclamation, expressed himself, and would be understood by 
his Elizabethan audience to express himself, as a member of 
the ultra-Protestant party in the Church of England as by 
law established. This explains his horror of Brownists on 
the one hand and of politicians on the other, because it suggests 
the limited and particular sense—the almost cant sense— 
in which the latter of these terms must be understood, as 
here employed. 

Everyone who reads this article will, I take it, know well 
who and what were the Brownists—whom Blount, in his 
Glossographia, as late as 1670, was still describing as 


“* A dangerous sect first broached in England by Robert Brown 
of Rutlandshire about the year 1583, and is in effect pure Donatism, 
vamped with some new Editions.” 


What we want to know specifically is what English folk 
of Shakespeare’s day, and, among them, that inimitable 
creation of Shakespeare’s own wit—Sir Andrew Aguecheek— 
thought about the Brownists. We have no lack of reputable 
witnesses on this point, but the one I wish to summon especially 
is the Rev. William Burton, Fellow of New College, Oxon, a 
passionately Protestant clergyman of the Church of England, 
who ministered successively in Norwich, Bristol, Reading 
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(where he was Vicar of St. Giles’), and London, and died in 
the same year with the Poet Paramount. He was a vigorous 
writer and a voluminous author, among his works being The 
Rowsing of the Sluggard, and The Anatomie of Belial. His 
collected works were published in small quarto in 1602, the 
year after the first representation of Twelfth Night. 

What this good and able man felt and thought on the 
subject of Brownism may be confidently gathered from the 
following specimens of his pulpit style. Im “‘God Wooing 
His Church ”’ (the second sermon) he cries : 


*“ The Brownists crie out that because that there are some defects 
and wantes in the Church, and every thing is not in everie respect 
so purely reformed as it ought to be by the word, therefore (say 
they) wee have no Church, no sacraments, no ministers, nor any 
thing that is good, but that all our ministers are dum dogs, Baal’s 
priests, and I know not what: playing the frantike man’s part, 
who because some thing lieth in his way, or there is something in 
the house that is not to his minde, therefore laieth about him at 
every one that commeth in his way; the poore innocent children 
are beaten, the servaunts driven out of doores, the meate on the 
table is cast downe to the dogges, the fire flung about the house, 
the windowes are broken in pieces: and not content with this, 
runneth out and gathereth uppe all the filth and dirt in the streete 
to cast in his mother’s face that bare him, and wipeth his hands 
upon his father’s face who begate him, and all to make them odious 
to all that shall beholde them. And having set the house on a 
fire, runneth away by the light thereof, crying out to all that they 
have infected with the like rage Come out from among them, come 
out from among them, there is no dwelling, there is no house, there 
is no meate, there is nobody to dresse anything, they are al polluted 
and defiled, al is naught amongst them. And having made their 
Proclamation, away they fling into another countrey, till they 
have done as great an exploite there, untill at the last falling out 
amongst themselves and excommunicating one another many of 
them returne home again and, as men awaked out of their dreame, 
they lay downe weapons, and goe quietly to bed againe.”’ 


The following is from ‘ David’s Evidence,” a series of 
discourses preached in the City of Bristol and dedicated to 
Lord and Lady Wentworth. (‘In these,” he says, “ my 


1 Somewhat strangely he seems to have been no connexion of his famous 
contemporary, Robert Burton (Democritus Junior), Chas Lamb’s “‘ fantastic old 
great man,”’ the author of the Anatomie of Melancholy. 
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care hath been to be sound and plaine for the benefit especially 
of the Simpler sort.”’) 


“ What shall we say of our English Donatists, our Schismaticall 
Brownists, and followers of Barrow and his Crue? They hold our 
Church for no visible Church, neither that wee have so much as a 
face of a Church amongst us; they condemne all our assemblies 
at their pleasure, terming us and our Churches to bee but dunghills 
and synagogues of Sathan, our Ministers no Ministers, our Sacra- — 
ments no Sacraments, our teachers they doe terme Baal’s Priests, 
the taile of the red Dragon: the whole Church of England they 
call Babylon, Sodome, Egypt, and all that naught is; thus they 
cast mire in the face of their mother in whose bowels they were 
first begotten (if ever they were begotten) to the Lord, separating 
themselves from all the holie things of God, because everie thing 
is not just as they would have it. But in the meane time to get 
more credit unto their pretended cause of separation, they seeme 
to bee very devout in prayer, and as though the spirit of prayer 
were proper to them they condemne al other men’s prayers, their 
mouthes alwaies thundering out the judgements of God... . But 
what pleasure the Lord hath in such schismaticall prayers and 
praises I feare to speake: the Lord open their eyes to see their 
sinne, that so many as belong to him may be converted and be 
saved.” 


Of the genuineness and whole-heartedness of Mr. Burton’s 
hostility to the Brownists no one reading these fulminations 
—which might easily be added to—can doubt. He bitterly 
resented their plain-spoken criticism, and still more their 
separation of themselves from Communion with the Church 
of England in their desire for a purer and more Scriptural 
system of Christian worship and belief. They came next, 
in his dislike and dread, to the Papists themselves, of whom, 
as we might well expect, with his memory of the Spanish 
Armada so recent and so vivid, he has many hot and trenchant 
things to say. 

But there was still another foe of the Church whose existence 
troubled the peace and roused the wrath of this good man. 
This was the politician—as dangerous from his side as the 
Brownist or the declared Papist from his. Now what precisely 
was Poxicy, as thought of by this Puritan parson and the 
general English public of Shakespeare’s day? The term, 
as we know, belongs to a class of words in our language which 
—like “ Miss” and ‘‘ Queen,” for instance—have run an 
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upward course, growing more respectable and dignified with 
time. 

In his comment on the words of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Prof. W. A. Wright observes, ‘“‘ Shakespeare generally uses 
this word (politician) in an unfavourable sense, as denoting 
a political intriguer or conspirator,’ and gives instances from 
I. Hen. IV.* Hamlet,*? and King Lear.* 

The eminent Shakespearean authority, the late Sir Sidney 
Lee, says, with reference to ‘ Brownist”’ and “ politician,” 
“Both terms are usually employed by the dramatists in a 
contemptuous sense. A politician meant, in Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary, a venal political intriguer.’”’ My object is to 
show that in the instance before us it meant a venal intriguer 
with reference specifically to the Church of England. 

Among the folk for whom Shakespeare wrote, policy was 
regarded as unscrupulous, irreligious, atheistic, even devilish. 
It was popularly associated with Machiavelli, who was looked 
on as, in a sense, its inventor. Men were spoken of indifferently 
as Politiques and Machiavells. So, in his Essay of Unity 
in Religion, Francis Bacon speaks of ‘ Worldlings and 
Depraved Politickes, who are apt to contemne Holy Things.” 
And Ben Jonson declares, in his Discoveries, that the Prince 
who follows ‘‘ the great Doctor of State, Machiavell, puts off 
man and goes into a beast that is cruel” ; and again, quotes 
“the said Saint Nicholas”? as affirming that “he that is 
cruel to halves loseth no less the opportunity of his cruelty 
than of his benefits.” When Abp. Parker, distressed at 
the way in which sectaries and Papists were being treated, 
wrote secretly to Cecil, “This Machiavel Government is 
strange to me, for it has brought forth strange fruits,” 
he was alluding not to the Queen’s foreign or general domestic 
policy, but to her way of dealing with those whom Parker, 
as ecclesiastical head of the English Church, regarded as 
menaces not only to the peace but to the very existence of 
that institution—Papists, Neuters, Brownists, Anabaptists. 
*“T have marked,’’ he laments, “the state of this neutral 
government. I have framed myself to be carried away with 
the floods when they shall arise. As soon is the Papist 
favoured as is the true Protestant. And yet, forsooth! my 


1 “this vile politician, Bolingbroke.” 
2 “4 politician . . . one that would circumvent God.” 
3 “like a scurvy politician.” 
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levity doth mar all! When the faithful subject and officer 
hath spent his wit to search, to find, to indict, to arraign, 
and to condemn,' yet must they be kept still for a fair day to 
cut our own throats. Why is Barker, &c spared? Is this 
the way to rule English people? But it deserveth to be 
counted clemency. O cruelty! to spare the professed enemy, 
and to drive to the slaughter herself and her best friends ! 
O subtle dissimulation of the enemy!” It was Elizabeth’s 
policy toward the Church of England, in so many respects 
her own creation, that struck the good Archbishop as so 
exasperatingly crooked, so truly Machiavellian. 

But the Queen was not by any means alone, as the Reading 
Vicar, already quoted, emphatically testifies. From the 
numerous passages in his Anatomie of Belial bearing on the 
subject of Poticy, and denouncing Machiavels and Atheistes, 
I select the following : 


“Machiavels and Atheistes thinke that all the Bible and all 
preaching and all religion, is but matter of Pollicy, to keep men in 
awe.” 

“This is also to be thought upon of our politicke Protestants, 
who say they defie Popery: but yet are not (many of them) very 
sound at the heart. They are too well read and practiced in 
Machiavell to be good Christians ; they will not sticke to promise, 
to protest, to say and unsay, to do anything for profite and gaine. 
These civill honest men can outwardly behave themselves in print, 
with kind kissings and courteous embracings, with courting and 
saluting, but in their heart God seeth much crueltie, and covetous- 
nesse, deceipt, prophanenesse and treacherie: like a legion of 
Divels in a common Inne for all that come from hell, so they bring 
no Godliness but gold with them. Many of our gilded Politicians 
and varnished Protestants at large are no whit behind their tutour 
Machiavel, nor his brother the Pope in shrowding a leud heart 
under civill pollicie or politicke civility, to no small endamaging 
of the Church of Christ. . . . A man may descant upon Machiavel’s 
name as Abigail did upon Nabal’s. Nabal is his name (saith she) 
and folly is with him. So Machiavel,? is his name and he matcheth 
all in evill, and an evil match also hath he made, for he hath matched 
a Princesse and a pesant together, Christian religion and Carnall 


1 (It was in this very year (1572) that he had Robert Browne summoned before 
the Queen’s Commissioners. ) - 

2 The early Protestants were great at giving opprobrious twists to proper names 
as, e.g., Carnal Fool for Cardinal Pole. Evidently the detested Florentine was 
humorously known in Protestant circles as Match-Hvil. 
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peer together, or divellish pollicie rather who agree like the 
ondwoman and the freewoman that were in Abraham’s house. 

And this rude companion Carnall pollicie (who never had 
any other bringing up or schooling than in the flesh which is alto- 
gether for selfe) is fallen grievously at debate with Pietie; and 
with his cruell long nailes hath almost scratched out Religion’s 
eyes: and yet saith he loveth Religion well, and protesteth that 
he maketh much of her too. And verily I do believe him: but I 
beleeve withall that it is as Judas made much of Christ who (being 
purse-bearer) stole what he could from his master and at the last 
sold him right out for what he could get. So this same Helioga- 
balus (Carnall pollicie I mean) by purloyning and stealing from 
Religion and her friends the Church all that he can get, doth make 
much of Religion and of the Church, etc., ete.” 

Quite certainly this fervent and orthodox preacher could 
say, with Sir Andrew Aguecheek, “ policy I hate!” 

And in his case there is no room left for doubt as to what 
he meant by the term nor yet as to why in his mind the thought 
of the Brownist should follow straight upon that of the 
politician. 

The “ politician’? was not just the Italianated Englishman 
in general; he was the Englishman who had adopted the 
principles and methods of the wicked Niccolo in his attitude 
and conduct toward the English Church and was therefore 
to be looked on as her exploiter and foe, with not a pin to 
choose between him and that other, if in many ways so 
different, enemy, “the Schismaticall Brownist.” ° This 
explanation, I take it, is needed to put us, in regard to this 
matter, where Shakespeare’s audiences already stood. As 
his aim was to please, it is to be presumed that the sentiment 
expressed by the lank-haired knight was not unpopular. 
One would hardly venture to suggest that it was Shapespeare’s 
own, being, as it so largely was, the outcome of ignorance 
and unjust judgment in regard to both Machiavelli on the 
one side and the Brownists on the other. 


Hy. H. Oakey. 


es 
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Some Forgotten London Benefactors’. 
I. Arthur Shallet. 


'N the early decades of the eighteenth century a Sermon 
was preached on every first day of January by an 
eminent Divine for the Charity School in Gravel Lane, 
Southwark.* 

These Sermons when published were always accompanied 

by what is evidently an official statement, often as follows — 

“The foundation of [this School] was in the year 1687 
in the reign of King James IJ., when a school was set up by 
one Pulteney, a Jesuit, and public notice given that he would 
instruct the children of the poor grafis; upon which Mr. 
Arthur Shallet and other hearty Protestant gentlemen laid 
the foundation of this School . . . for the poorest sort of 
watermen and fishermen.” 

Lesa Clarke's sermon (1724) speaks of the “zeal of 

e,’ and adds “‘ the foundation of this School was laid long 
es by an eminent and worthy citizen, Mr. Arthur Shallet.” 

Sometimes the appendix statement, instead of “ Mr. Arthur 
Shallet and other hearty Protestant gentlemen,” reads: 
** Mr. Arthur Shallet, Mr. Sam Warburton and Mr. Ferdinando 
Holland, members of Mr. Nathaniel Vincent's church, founded 
Gravel Lane Charity School.” 

In his History and Aniiquities of Dissenting Churches 
(London, 1808) Wilson says (IV., 192) that Gravel Lane 
* always rank'd with orthodox Protestant Dissenters, latterly 
with Independents.” Wilson (1., 40) also speaks of “ Mr. 
Shallet, one of Mr. Gouge’s people, being then a Member of 
Parliament.” 

Dr. Grosvenor (born in 1675) heard a sermon at what was 
then called Mr. Shallet’s meeting-place in Gravel Lane, 
Southwark.* 

These brief biographies are inserted in the hope that they will stimulate 
research. W.J.P. 

2 To be distinguished from Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, and Gravel Lane, 
Wapping. There ws was a Meeting House in each. 

epi cm seener, D.D. With preface by Rev. David 
Deeen AE, Sod Staten of eyat: Puan Groxesane. D.D. (Isle of Wight 
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Wilson (IV., 188) speaks of “ Shallet’s meeting-place.” 

Returning to one Pulteney, a Jesuit, his name seems to 
have been Poulton. Under that surname, an account of him 
is given in the D.N.B.. He was one of those “subtile and 
projecting Jesuits,” as an Anglican divine styled them, who 
flocked to the court of James II. 

James II. published his Declaration of Indulgence in April, 
1687, thereby suspending the penal laws against Papists and 
Protestant Dissenters. 

Evidently Poulton, or Pulteney, took advantage of the 
Declaration and at once founded his Charity School. 

Tenison, then Rector of St. Martin’s in the Fields and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, straightway founded 
his Charity School, and involved himself in a controversy 
with Poulton. 

Mr. Arthur Shallet and his friends also founded their Charity 
School in Southwark. 

All this was in the year before the Revolution of 1688, 

An elusive William Blake founded a Free School at Highgate 
in 1650. Under the Commonwealth it is hardly likely that 
he would be demonstratively Anglican. We do not know 
whether he was an Independent. 

The Schools founded by Poulton, Tenison and Shallet were, 
to all intents and purposes, the first of those Charity Schools 
that spread with such rapidity throughout England. 

They were attacked by Mandeville (the author of The 
Fable of the Bees) and ably defended by Isaac Watts, who 
was as keen on “babes” and “lads of bright genius” as 
on everything else human and divine. 

Clearly Mr. Arthur Shallet was a pioneer in education, 
prompt to act the moment James II. loosed him from the 
leash. 

Of Mr. Sam Warburton and Mr. Ferdinando Holland the 
Rev. John Hodge, preaching for Gravel Lane School (1751), 
said that they and Mr. Shallet were “members of this 
Church.” 

Mr. Arthur Shallet represented Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis in the House of Commons elected in 1698. He was not 
2 member of the new Parliament that met on the sixth of 
February, 1700-1. 

Among the Names of the Lords and other Commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital, founded in 1705, are the names the 
Prince of Denmark (Consort of Princess, afterwards Queen, 
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Anne), of many very exalted persons and of Mr. Arthur 
Shallet. 

In Waitt’s Hore Lyrice is an elegy on Mr. Thomas Gouge 
(died January 8, 1699-1700), addressed ‘“‘to Mr. Arthur 
Shaller, Mercht. Worthy Sir.” 

According to the Journals of the House of Commons, a 
petition was, on the seventh of April, 1701, presented by 
Arthur Shalles (sic) and others concerning a debt of £300,000 
or the interest thereon due to them from the Crown for services 
rendered during the war. 

In the Catalogue of the British Musuem is an entry: 
** Shallet, case of Mr. Arthur.” This case is undated. It 
must have been submitted after the New Parliament of 1701 ; 
as it refers to “‘ His Majesty’ it must have been submitted 
before the death of William III. on the eighth of March, 
1702. 

In his “case”? Mr. Arthur Shallet stated that he traded 
much in coals and other merchandise ; that he was an owner 
of ships ; that his ships, entirely his own, were seized by the 
King for service in the war ; that five of them and their cargoes 
had been burnt by the French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
near Alicant ; that others had been wrecked by a great storm ; 
that during the last four years he had paid to the Crown 
£60,000 in customs and duties ; that he owes £26,605; that 
his Creditors had taken his body and carried it to the Marshalsea 
prison ; that some friends had given security and procured 
his release ; and that, if only the Crown would pay its debt 
to him he would be solvent. 

A Consul, Edmund Shallet, of Clapham, was, in 1733, a 
Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

“The Reverend Mr. Arthur Shallet of Clapham” was a 
subscriber for. the posthumous works (published 1741) of 
Mr. Henry Grove, for whom see the D.N.B. 

Unfortunately the City of London Reference Library at 
the Guildhall does not contain Directories of London for the 
years between 1677 and 1740. The name of Shallet does 
not appear in 1677 or 1740 or in the Post Office of London 
Directories for 1927. 

The Genileman’s Magazine for May, 1733, records the 
death on April 28th of “‘ The only daughter of ——- Shallet, 
Esq., in York Buildings.” The Gentleman’s Magazine (p. 190) 
and the London Magazine for 1770 (p. 276) record the death 
on April 7th or 5th of Edmund Shallet, Esq., Westminster, 
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and the same volume of the latter journal (p. 435) records 
the death on August 19th of Mrs. Anne Shallet. 

As the name Shallet was uncommon, the above may have 
-been akin to Mr. Arthur Shallet, M.P. 

We have not found Mr. Arthur Shallet’s Funeral Sermon.? 

Evidently Arthur Shallet was a great merchant, a great 
Congregationalist, a pioneer in education and eventually a 
great sufferer through war. He was worthy of lasting 
remembrance. 


Il. Thomas Cranfield. 


Zealous educationists are sometimes unfortunate. The 
elusive William Blake, who founded the first Charity School 
in London in 1650, got into prison for debt. So did the 
once leading London merchant, Mr. Arthur Shallet. Lancaster, 
the founder of British Schools, became a bankrupt, and 
betook himself to America. Thomas Cranfield, the “‘ Father 
of the Ragged Schools of London,” saw the inside of a debtor’s 

aol. 

: The life of Thomas Cranfield, written by his son, 
was published with a preface by J. Sherman dated “ Surrey 
Chapel, 29th November, 1839.” The Rev. James Sherman 
was the successor of Rowland Hill and predecessor of 
Newman Hall. 

Cranfield was born on the twelfth of March, 1758, in Smith’s 
Rents, Bankside, Southwark, London. His father was an 
unlettered plasterer. His mother was able to read fluently 
—not then a common accomplishment for a woman of her 
standing. 

Cranfield was a boy of fiery temper, and a truant. His 
father and schoolmaster chained a heavy log to his leg for 
weeks together. He was last in his class, foremost in fights, 
headed his gang on old London Bridge while they fought 
another gang, thereby holding up the traffic and wounding 
staid citizens. 

He was apprenticed to a tailor, ran away, wandered through 
the Midlands, slept under market-stalls in Birmingham, 
fell in with a recruiting party of the 39th, enlisted, served 
with great gallantry through the Siege of Gibraltar, and so 


1 The funeral sermons in the Library of New College, London, are indexed under 
Subjects’ as well as “‘ Preachers ’’—an immense help. 
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won the approval of his commanding officers that when 
on October 20th, 1783, he married Sarah Connolley, “ a most 
amiable person, just entered on her sixteenth year,” 
- Lieutenant-General Boyd gave away the bride. Cranfield 
had intended suicide if he failed to win her. 

Returning to London, he found that his father was a 
converted man. The son and his wife were converted also. 
In his boyhood Thomas Cranfield had heard Whitefield 
preaching in Moorfields. Crossing Moorfields, he heard a 
voice “ Go thou and do likewise.” He and an old playfellow, 
Mr. G. Taylor, began to preach in City Road. He faced mud, 
rotten eggs, and dead cats as gallantly as he had faced shot 
and bombs at Gibraltar. At this time he was in great distress ; 
his children were crying for bread and he was glad when 
someone in his debt paid him the shilling that was owing. 
He was arrested for debt. His furniture was taken. He 
was penniless and homeless. 

He made a fresh start at Kingsland, and began work among 
brickmakers. He and his fellow workers became known 
as “‘devil dodgers.” At this time, he attended the 
Tabernacle [? Moorfields] and ‘“‘ Blackfriars Church.” 

In 1791 he opened a Sunday School in his own house. His 
wife taught the girls. The numbers rose to sixty. They 
removed to a factory, and Cranfield preached on the green 
in front of his house. 

He opened Schools at Stoke Newington and Hornsey. 
At Hornsey he must have preached in the open air. The 
village was in uproar: the inhabitants, headed by a rich 
merchant, with kettles, drums, rattles, and bells, and armed 
with clubs and stones, drove the little party out of the village. 
Eventually a chapel was built there and “ a great reformation ”’ 
was effected “in the benighted neighbourhood.” 

In 1797 he removed to Hoxton and to the little chapel 
adjoining the Academy. At the Academy were George 
Clayton and the afterwards famous Dr. Morrison of China. 
They helped him in his aggressive work. 

He and Mr. Burchett printed and distributed a tract— 
the first printed for gratuitous circulation. This was before 
the founding of the R.T.S. 

He gave or sold his tracts or pamphlets at the doors of 
the Tabernacle (? Old Street), Tottenham Court Road, and 
Surrey Chapel. Evidently he cleaved to Whitefields and 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 
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Struck by the awful depravity of Rotherhithe he opened 
a School there. At the same time he opened a School at 
Tottenham, in spite of the opposition of a large employer 
and the parochial authorities. 

He also attacked that stronghold of the enemy, Kent Street, 
Southwark—familiar to him in his boyhood. Kent Street 
was in evil repute in the days of Henry II, in the days of 
Charles Dickens, and in the centuries between. It was the 
den of the White Slave traffickers, and doubtless for that 
reason the Lock Hospital was first placed there. Perhaps 
no other street in any great city ever had so evil a name 
for six hundred years. 

How Cranfield won Kent Street is told by his son. 

Cranfield began his work there on the first Sunday in August, 
1798. He took the children to Collyer’s Rents Chapel. ‘‘So 
rude and uncultivated were they that when they got out they 
gave three cheers for the minister.”’ 

He applied for help to the Itinerant Society. According 
to his biographer, the Society answered that if they listened 
to his application they would have as many Sunday Schools 
to attend to as there were chandlers’ shops in London. 

Rowland Hill, unable to find gratuitous teachers for his 
own School, was unable to supply recruits. A noble lord 
once asked Rowland Hill what pay these Ragged School 
teachers got. Hill replied: ‘“ Very little of this world’s 
goods ; now and then a flea or another insect not quite so 
nimble.” 

He opened other Schools and was indefatigable in his care 
of them. He visited gaols and procured reprieves for the 
condemned, and arranged for week evening lectures. 

In 1813 he joined Surrey Chapel. 

The Mint was as bad as Kent Street. He opened a School 
there, his heroic wife being his chief helper. At the age of 71 
he removed to the Mint and won the name of “ Bishop of the 
Mint.” 

In 1837, he found the gift of a pair of blankets acceptable 
—he had given his bedding to a poor woman. He died on 
Tuesday, November 28th, 1837, and his body was followed 
to its last resting-place in Collyer’s Rents Burial Ground 
by a concourse of Ragged School teachers and others. 

Cranfield was tall, manly and strongly built; in anger 
terrific; of extraordinary strength; and of great courage 
- and intrepidity. 
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He was the precursor of Lord Shaftesbury and of the Ragged 
School Union and the Shaftesbury Society. 


Some memorial is due to such benefactors of London as 
Arthur Shallet and Thomas and Sarah Cranfield. 


W. J. Pavtine WRIGHT. 


James Nayler and Christopher Marshall. 


“FN 1651 Lambert’s Quartermaster (James Nayler) returned to 
his family. He left the Army in broken health, the victim, 
it was thought, of consumption, and settled on a little farm 
at Woodchurch, near his former home. 

“Here, as his Major-General remembered—and it is typical of the 
times that such a detail should have lingered in his memory—‘ he was 
a member of a very sweet society of an Independent Church.’... 

“It may be interesting to glean what information we can about the 
Pastor who was his spiritual guide at this turning-point of his career. 
Christopher Marshall was one of a party of religious emigrants who 
left Lincolnshire for Boston in New England, following in the steps of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. There he received the finest ministerial training 
then available, under the celebrated John Cotton. On his return to 
England he was presented with the parish living of Woodchurch, which 
carried with it a salary of £30 a year, allowed by Lord Savile. His 
preaching proved attractive to the old Parliamentary soldiers, and he 
numbered many, besides James Nayler, amongst his congregation. 

Nayler thus found himself in a spiritual home which promised to be 
congenial, and he returned with joy to his work on the farm. 
There could be no life more welcome to the old soldier, weary of the 
campaign and worn with sickness, than that which now opened before 
him. After nine years of separation he was restored to his wife and 
little girls, whose well-being was henceforth to be his charge— a strange 
contrast to the rough family of troopers for whom he had so long 
eatered. But what he perhaps appreciated as keenly was the oppor- 
tunity for thought and meditation which came as he went about his 
duties as a husbandman. He did not live in an age which appreciated 
nature, as we understand such appreciation, and one may search in 
vain through his letters, pamphlets, or sermons for one image or 
analogy drawn from the countryside. Yet we cannot doubt that 
these months of retirement gave him that time for preparation which 
seems to be sought by all great souls on the eve of their mission— 
forty days in the wilderness, and two years in Arabia, or, in the case of 
Fox, four years of solitary quest and gradual enlightenment. A 
meeting with the young Founder of Quakerism in the winter of 1651 
put an end for ever to Nayler’s dream of a farmer’s life.” 


Brailsford, A Quaker in Oromwell’s Army. 
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John Gibbs. 


EWPORT PAGNELL, although not a place where 
much actual fighting took place, was nevertheless 
during the Civil War quite a town of note. Its 
importance as a strategic point was early recognised, 

and the Royalists under Sir Lewis Dives occupied the town 
in the autumn of 1643 and began to fortify it. The 
Parliamentarians on learning this advanced in force under 
Major General Skippon, and after a slight skirmish drove out 
the Royalists on the 28th October, 1643, and went on with 
the fortifications apace. Embankments were thrown up 
where the Rivers Ouse and Lovat did not form a natural 
obstacle ; moats were dug, and at one time over 3,000 men 
were at work. 

In January, 1643, Sir Samuel Luke was appointed Governor 
in the place of Skippon, and a strict routine was observed 
not only in military but other matters. In October, 1644, 
Sir Samuel writes that there were seven able divines in the 
town, two sermons every Sabbath, and a chapter read and 
prayers every morning before placing of the guards. No one 
was allowed out after nine o’clock at night. A little later 
in another letter he hopes that a Mr. Ford, whom he considers 
an able man, will not be removed from a congregation of 
1,500, where he is extraordinarily approved of. He adds 
that he has put down private assemblies in Newport but 
that they have them not far off twice or thrice a week.? 

In June, 1645, two Captains of Fairfax’s Army, named 
Hobson and Beaumont, while on their way to London, 
happened to be in Newport, and on Sunday morning, instead 
of attending Church, delivered a treatise to some friends in 
a qviet and jeaceable manner in Newport Pagnell and 
Lathbury ; for so\loing they were imprisoned by the Governor 
and sent to Fairfax.as stragglers from the Army. 

In 1644 and 1641, Bunyan’s name occurs as one of the 
Parliamentary garrison, so that it was during all the stress 


1Luke. (Stowe MS. B.M.) 
Cc 
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and strain of war that he became acquainted with Newport 
and with the religious discussions which were then rife there. 

It was soon after this that John Gibbs came first into touch 
with the town in which he was to play an important part. 

References to the Gibbs family have been found at Bedford 
as early as the middle of the sixteenth century. For some 
generations they followed the trade of coopers, and on the 9th 
February, 1558-9, there is in the Parish Registers of St. Mary 
of Bedford an entry of the baptism of one Margaret Gybbis, 
daughter of Thomas Gybbis, cooper. This Thomas Gibbs 
was apparently the great-grandfather of John Gibbs, and was 
buried 28th November, 1601. In his will he is described as 
Thomas Gibbs the Elder and his occupation is given as a cooper. 
He had several children, among them a son Thomas, whom he 
appointed executor. This Thomas was baptised 25th March, 
1563, and died in July, 1614. He too was a cooper, and in 
his will, dated 7th July, 1614, he is described as of the Parish 
of Saint Marie in the Town and County of Bedford. He thus 
begins his will : —‘‘ I commend and bequeath into the hands of 
Almighty God my Creator my soule and spirit of whom I have 
received the same, being redeemed by the alone and sufficient 
sacrifice of the death and passion of Jesus Christ His deare 
sonne our Lorde and only Saviour and whensoever it shall 
please Him to call for it.”’ After directions for his burial in 
the Church or Churchyard of Saint Marie, he makes various 
gifts to his wife Alice, his second son, Samuel, and other 
children. The son Samuel was baptised in 1596 and died in 
1661. He was twice married, and in his will made in that year 
bequeaths to his then Wife Anne, 10s., and to his two sons, 
Thomas and John, and his daughter, Alice Poynter, 12d. 
apiece. The residue of his estate he gives to his daughter 
Faith. 

Thomas Gibbs, the brother of John, was buried on 8th 
January, 1662-3, and in his will refers to his wife Alice, to his 
niece Alice Gibbs, to William Leeds, Samuel Leeds, and John 
Leeds, his nephews, and to his sister Poynter’s children. He 
also gives property at Bedford to his loving brother John 
Gibbs, refers to Thomas Gibbs his nephew, and to his sister 
Faith. 

The references in these wills clearly shew in conjunction 
with other facts that John Gibbs was the son of Samuel Gibbs, 
of Bedford, who was by trade a cooper. He was baptised at 
St. Mary’s on 15th June, 1627. On 26th June, 1645, he was 
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admitted sizar at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, at the age 
of 17, after having received instruction at a School at Bedford, 
of which Mr. William Varney was master. He matriculated 
in 1645 and took his B.A. in 1647-8. 

Though there is no record of the induction of Gibbs to the 
Vicarage, it has generally been supposed that he became, 
possibly through Bedford influences, Vicar of Newport Pagnell, 
in 1646, in the place of one Samuel Austin, who is said to have 
been thrust out in that year. It has further been supposed 
that about 1647 and before he really held the living, Gibbs had 
a disputation with Richard Carpenter? in the Parish 
Church. Carpenter’ styled himself an Independent, but was of 
too versatile a disposition to have any fixed principle. Indeed 
he was alternately a Papist and a Protestant three times and 
died in the Communion of the Church of Rome. 

Carpenter’s record of the disputation, unfortunately undated, 
is entitled “‘The Anabaptist washt and washt and shrunk in 
the Washing; or a Scholasticall Discussion of the much 
agitated Controversie concerning Infant Baptism ; occasioned 
by a Publick Disputation before a great Assembly of Ministers 
and other Persons of Worth in the Church of Newport Pagnell, 
betwixt Mr. Gibs, Minister there, and the Author Ricd. 
Carpenter, Independent. Wherein also the Author occasionally 
declares his Judgment concerning the Papists and afterwards 
concerning Espiscopacy. London: printed by William Hunt.” 

Now William Hunt was a bookseller and printer at Pye 
Corner in London from 1647 to 1660. His name’ is first met 
with on a petition of the Clothiers and Weavers presented to 
the House of Commons in 1647. In 1651 Hunt added printing 
to his bookselling business. If this be correct, and no doubt 
it is, The Anabaptist, if really printed by Hunt, cannot have 
been printed before 1651 and possibly not till 1653, the date 
of another publication which is bound up with a copy of 
The Anabaptist in the British Museum. The only thing which 
points to an earlier publication is the fact that bound up with 
the work is a letter which is stated to have been written in 1648, 

The account of the disputation is quaint. Referring to his 
antagonist, Carpenter says: ‘“‘ This Heady Enthuiast, being 


1 Alumni Cantabrigiensis. 

2 His father was William Carpenter, who once lived at Deanshanger but sub- 
sequently at Newport Pagnell, where he died ii 1624 and was buried on Ist 
November. 

3H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers. 
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now in his own Head, the Head of the Universe, was insooth 
sometime a Member of the University, (for the which he did 
evaporate his griefe and cry out in the pangs of his inward 
remorsement before the Country) and had been somewhat 
vexatious to the Protestant Ministers in the Circle about him. 
His Friends and Allies fixed all their eyes with all their lies 
upon him as the Carry Castle or Behemoth of the Country : 
(the word is Hebrew born and fetched from Behema a Beast) 
I was born there and born thither by a charitable desire of 
associating and comforting my Friends. He gave the first 
onset in a mad mood being a Figure of his after carriage.” 

In the dedication “ To all sealous Defenders and Abettors 
of Infant Baptism,” the author says he was “ called inwardly 
and outwardly recalled, agreeably to the mixture and even 
composition of his first and fundamental calling, to preach 
in the Church of Newport Pagnell before a very numerous 
auditory, congealed and consisting of the more solid and sapid 
part of town and country ” ; that after the sermon he baptized 
a child, ‘‘in the performance of which mysterious work the 
Minister unsettled in place and it seems in person, professing 
for Anabaptism, and suddenly rapted with a vertiginious 
motion,” interrupted him. The consequence was the 
disputation. 

At this time apparently Gibbs was a Catabaptist, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only to 
converted Jews and pagans. He is thus designated in the 
Church Book belonging to the old Meeting at Bedford. Later, 
however, he was an advocate of Infant Baptism. 

The first distinct reference to Gibbs after the uncertain date 
of the disputation, which, in view of Gibbs’ age, can hardly 
have been held so soon as 1647, is in a document which was 
sent up to Cromwell in 1653, the signatories being “ servants 
of Jesus Christ and inhabitants of the County of Bedford ” 
who judged it their duty humbly to present two men, 
Nathaniel Taylor and John Croke, as qualified to manage a 
trust in the ensuing Government. In other words, they 
recommended the two men to serve them in the Little 
Parliament. This document or letter was signed by thirty-six 
men of position and includes the signatures of John Gibbs and 
of Thomas Gibbs, probably the brother already referred to.' 

Then, in the ‘‘ Memorial of the Sufferings of the People of 


3 MS. Society of Antiquaries, No. 138. 
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God called Quakers,” under date 1655, it is recorded that Mary 
Fisher, for speaking to John Gibbs, priest of Newport Pagnell, 
in the time of his exercises, was committed to prison and 
brought forth at two several Sessions to tryal and sent to 
prison again, and there kept till the Assize following and then 
sent out of the town with a pass.” 

In 1655 too for the first time the name of Gibbs, who as 
Vicar was also Master of Queen Ann’s Hospital at Newport, 
occurs in a lease of the Hospital property. In January, 1656-7, 
an order was made in Council to settle upon John Gibbs, 
Minister of Newport Pagnell, an augmentation of £40 per annum 
for his better maintenance.' In a note which he himself 
wrote in the Parish Registers on the 14th August, 1659, as to 
a fire at Soulbay, Gibbs signs his name as Vicar. 

It was at this time that some stir was occasioned by the 
dispersal of the Presbyterian Royalists in Cheshire and the 
arrest of their leader, Sir George Booth. He was apprehended 
at Newport, whither he came with four servants, riding behind 
one of them disguised as a woman. He was sent up to London, 
and it is recorded that on 24th August, 1659, an account of his 
apprehension was given to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Gibbs, Minister of Newport Pagnell in Bucks.’ 

This is probably one of his last acts as Vicar, as soon after 
he was deprived of the Vicarage in consequence of his refusal 
to admit the whole parish to the Lord’s Table. 

The Rey. Robert Marshall was presented to the Vicarage by 
Charles II on 16th January, 1660, and, Gibbs’s ministrations 
as Vicar having ceased, he resided at a house which he owned 
in the High Street and preached there and at a barn at its rear. 
But it was not till the Revolution that he confined his stated 
service to Newport, at which time his congregation was large 
and his success visible. Bunyan’s work, Sighs from Hell, 
was published in 1658 and the preface, signed J.G., was in all 
probability written by Gibbs. 

In 1672, in view of his connexion with Bedford, and of 
Bunyan’s interest in Newport, it is not surprising to find 
that the latter, when applying for his own licence to preach, 
applied also for a licence for John Gibbs to preach in his own 
house and in William Smythe’s Barn at the rear. 

In 1669 in a Return of Conventicles to be seen at Lambeth 
Palace, it is stated that there were at Newport two Anabaptist 


1 State Papers Dom., 1656-7. 
2 Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs. 
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Conventicles, the numbers attending being uncertain and 
composed of “inferior tradesmen and mechanick people,” 
while the Heads and Teachers were John Child, William 
Breedon and John Gibbs, “ejected hence.” In the same 
Return Gibbs is also given as one of the Teachers of the 
Anabaptists at Olney. 

Gibbs was not allowed to minister unmolested, and in a 
quaint Elegy published after his death it is stated that “in 
persecution he hath often stood’ and that ‘“‘ by wicked ones 
he often was misused.” It is of interest in this connexion 
to note that many years ago, when Mr. Gibbs’s house, then 
the Independent Manse, was being altered, a small room or 
closet was found which had evidently been a hiding place, 
the only entrance being from a trap door beneath, which was 
concealed from view by the old-fashioned chimney place. In it 
were some coat buttons, two tobacco pipes, and some silver coins. 

The views which Mr. Gibbs held subsequent to his ejection 
are rather a matter of controversy. Because he took an 
interest in a Baptist cause at Olney, and possibly by reason 
of his association with John Bunyan, he is claimed as a Baptist. 
But on the other hand it must be remembered that there 
was a Baptist cause at Newport in the time of Gibbs, and in 
the Trust Deed of the Independent Meeting at Olney which 
he founded he is spoken of as an Independent. 

It is probable that the original Independent Meeting House 
at Newport was erected about 1690, and Gibbs at any rate 
continued to labour there with acceptance and success till 
his death on 16th June, 1699. As to his style of preaching 
it is to be noted that in the preface to Hartley’s Sermon 
mentioned later Gibbs observes that he did not make use of 
Notes in preaching and that though he might have preached 
it in a loftier strain he “ did think it best to use the plainest 
language.” 

He made his will on 19th April, 1698, and after commending 
his spirit into the hands of God, his Creator, wholly relying 
and trusting in the all sufficient merits of Jesus Christ his 
Lord and Redeemer for eternal life and salvation he disposes 
of the things of this world. After giving legacies to his nephew, 
William Leeds, his brother, John Leeds, his nephew, Thomas 
Pointer, and his brother, Thomas Pointer, and others, he gave 
the rest of his estate to his loving wife, Martha, she having 
many children and grandchildren. The will was proved 
on 5th December, 1699, 
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Gibbs was buried on the South side of the chancel of the 
Church at Newport, and the stone shewing the spot is still 
visible. It originally bore a Latin inscription referring to 
Gibbs as a man of well cultivated mind, wonderful memory, 
acute judgement, and great learning, as well as of eminent 
piety and great integrity, and a fervent preacher both to 
saints and sinners. 

The will of Martha Gibbs was made on 6th July, 1702, 
and she thereby gives one-third of her estate equally between 
her sons-in-law, John Barnes, William Maxwell, and Robert 
Brittan, and the residue to her daughter, Elizabeth Cole, 
in trust for her children, Martha and Elizabeth Cole. The 
will was proved on 10th January, 1704 (English style), by 
William Maxwell. 

Gibbs published a funeral sermon which he preached on 
the occasion of the death of William Maxwell, his ‘‘ relation,” 
who, while a student at Harvard College, Cambridge, New 
England, died there on llth April, 1697. It was printed 
in London in 1697, for H. Nelme, at the Leg and Star over 
against the Royal Exchange. He also preached a sermon 
on 13th March, 1697-8, on the death of William Hartley, 
of Newport Pagnell, Apothecary. It was printed for Mark 
Conyers, Bookseller at Newport Pagnell, and sold by A. 
Roper in Fleet Street and C. Cowper in Little Britain, 1698. 

In 1704 there was published a book entitled Several Divine 
Treatises by the late Reverend Divine Mr. John Gibbs. The 
third edition was printed in London by W. Onley for J. Blake 
at the Looking Glass on London Bridge, and is dated 1704. 


FrepKk. Wm. BULu. 
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The Chatteris Family and Dr. Isaac Watts. 


UITE recently I came across this account among some 
old papers, addressed to “Mr. Thomas Chatteris, 
Bishopsgate Street ” : 


—Chatteris, Esq. 
To Thomas Waller, 
110 Shoreditch. 


1809. 
May 31. To taking off Black Marb Ledger from the Tomb 
of Dr. Isaac Watts & refacing do. Aes 7°15'°.0 
To No. 735 letters (Deep cut) on Do... 9 3 9 
To Refixing Do. in Bunhill Fds Bury. Ground . 9 0 
1810. 
July 21. To taking down Old, Clearing away & Erecting 
a new strong Ports. Tomb, Cramps, Lead, Ete. 30 0 0 
To working up Brickwork to do. 1500 Bricks (and! 
33 hods Mort? & 3 Men 2 days ‘ 519 3 


Recd. FebY 29th 1812 of Chatteris, 


Renee oe Esq the Sum of Forty Seven Pounds 
i Seven Shillings for Stone Tomb and 
Soin iE Brickwork to Do. in Bunhill fields 
8d : Burial Y4. over Dr. Isaac Watts. 
po Sang. ee £47 70 for Thos Waller 
Hy. Waller 


Who was Thomas Chatteris, and why did he put himself 
to the considerable expense of providing Dr. Watts’s grave 
with a new tombstone ? 

Thomas Chatteris was a member of the banking firm of 
Mainwaring, Son, & Chatteris, first in Lombard Street, and 
then at 80, Cornhill. He was born in or near 1758, his father 
being Thomas Chatteris, of Oundle. The family were French 
refugees, their real name being Chartres or Chatres: it is 
probable that they took the English form of the name during 
a residence at Chatteris in Cambridgeshire, which began in 
1685. They kept their religious principles firmly through 


1Tllegible. Query, sand. 
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all the succeeding generations. Our Thomas Chatteris, who 
died in January, 1821, at the age of sixty-three (being buried 
at Bunhill Fields), was, like all his near kin, strong in his 
adherence to Nonconformity. He was fond of relating how, 
when attending the Bury Street Meeting House with his 
family when a boy, an old gentleman with a skull cap was 
pointed out to them, because he had “ sat under Dr. Watts.” 
This may have sown the seed of respect for the Doctor which 
later found its fruit in the restoration of his tomb. 

I myself knew Thomas Chatteris’s daughter. She has 
told me how she used when a girl to visit at Cheshunt and 
attend the chapel there. Here she saw Mr. Oliver Cromwell 
—the last male descendant of the Protector—and his sister, 
Miss Susanna Cromwell: she well remembered Mr. Cromwell’s 
three-cornered hat hanging on its peg above him. 


H. N. Drxon, 
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Letters. 


HESE miscellaneous letters are copied from originals 
in the possession of Mr. H. N. Dixon, M.A, 
of Northampton. 


I. Joun Newton (1725-1807), of OtNEY anp St. Mary 
WooLnotH, Lonpon, To “Mr. Aaron Cass,’? 


Portswood Green, 
19 Aug., 1800. 
My coop Frrenp Mr. Cass 
Having this opportunity, I must seridl's a love token to 
you and Mrs. Cass and the rather as I did not write tho’ I 
intended it, when the Lord removed your child to a better World. 
I guess a little at a parents’ feelings, but I hope the wound is now 
healed, and that you can both rejoice that you have one care less 
upon Earth and one Treasure more in Heaven. 

You could not have done so well for your child had it lived. 
Like a ship that has gained her port by a very short passage— 
like a tender plant, removed into the Greenhouse before the Winter, 
your child has escaped the storms and frosts and trying changes, 
to which those are exposed who live long in such a turbulent world 
as this. The tears you shed for it are wiped away. Some people 
lose their children at 5 or 10 or 20 years of age, when they find 
it still more trying to part. And some have a still heavier Cross, 
when their children become wicked and rebellious and like the 
Sons of Eli, bring down their parents’ grey hairs: with sorrow to 
the grave. But why should I enlarge? I need not tell you that 
the Lord does all things well. I sympathized with you at the 
time, and meant to tell you so, but I was somehow prevented, 
till I thought my condolence would be out of date. 

Since that time, we have all had innumerable mercies to 
acknowledge. Among the rest, I account the prospect of a plentiful 
Harvest. How little did we deserve this, nay, how little did we 
expect it some months ago. A wet Summer would probably 
have caused a Famine. The Lord is still Merciful and Long 
Suffering to this guilty Nation: may the number of those who 
plead for it, standing in the breach, and who mourn for the sins 
and misery which they cannot prevent, may [sic] greatly 
increase ; and May You and I be found among them ! 


1So addressed. Of Mr. Cass I know nothing. 
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Miss Catlett joins me in her best wishes to you both. 
Remember me to the Baths [?] when you see them. 
I pray the Lord to bless you in all things. 
I am Your affectionate friend 
JoHN NEwTon. 


II. Rev. Marraew Wirxs (MoorFIeELDS TABERNACLE) TO 
“Revp. Mr. SHERMAN, ReEapiInG.” (JAMES SHERMAN, 
CasTLE St., READING, AFTERWARDS OF SURREY CHAPEL.) 


21 Tabernacle Row, 

My very DEAR Sir, Apr : 8 1826. 
As the Missionary Society are to enjoy your services 
in the Month of May, I have been thinking that you would do 
me no small act of Charity by preaching for me the following 
Sunday at Tabernacle and Tottenham Court Chapel. I am become 
an invalid—never preach more than once a week and am frequently 
laid aside, as was the case last Sunday by an injury in My leg 
and may be to-morrow. You will add to that fav’ by making 

my house your home while in Town during the Missionary week. 
Our Manager Isaac Smith Esq’ 67 Upper Norton Street, always 
provides a dinner on the Thursday for as Many Ministers as I 
bring. He has hinted to me that he hopes I will not forget to 
engage you as one of the party. If you will by a note in the course 
of a few days assure me of your cheerful compliance, it will put 
gladness in to My heart, and | hope will be a season of refreshment 
to our people and yourself. With every feeling of affection, 

believe me to subscribe myself yours in our common Lord 
M. WILKs. 


Ili. Cartes James BLOMFIELD (1786-1857), BisHOP oF 
Lonpon, To Mr. E. H. BarKker.? 


The Bishops of London seem to have been in the habit 
of crying poverty. Illustrations may be adduced from 
Elizabethan times down to the present. 

London House, 
Sir, June 13, 1835. 
Your letter did not reach me in time for an answer being 
sent last evening. 


1No doubt Edward Henry Barker, a classical scholar ‘‘ of greater industry 
than judgment,” in the words of the D.N.B. Litigation ruined him; his library 
was sold, and forsome years he was in Fleet St. prison. He reprinted Henry 
Stephens’s Thesaurus Graecae Lingue in 12 fol. volumes, which Blomfield severely 
criticised in the Quarterly Review. To this review Barker replied, and it is 
no doubt to this controversy that reference is made in this letter. 
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I beg to assure you, that I entertain no unkind feelings towards 
you on account of anything which you have written concerning 
me, and that I sincerely regret both the difficulties which have 
come upon you, and my inability to remove them— It is quite 
out of my power to advance any such sum as you require. It 
is only within the last few months, that I have been able to pay 
off my own debts, and I have at the present moment no money 
beyond what is absolutely wanted by me, for the payment of 
current expenses. 

I should readily contribute to any subscription which may be 
privately raised by your friends to prevent the necessity of your 
selling your Library, but the calls upon me are too many to allow 
of my doing much. 

I remain 
Sir 
Your obed. faithful Servt. 


E. H. Barker, Esq. 


C. J. Lonpon. - 


IV. Louis KossurH, THE Hungarian Patriot, To Mr. 
J. J. Copman, Norwicu. 


8, South Bank Regents Park 
London, June 16, 1855. 
My Dear Sir! 

I was obliged to delay answering your friendly note 
of May 30th because, as it is on account of the sanitary condition 
of my children, that by medical advice I desire to take my family 
to the Seaside for six weeks, I had to take the advice of their 
physicians (my two boys being in Paris) as to the choise [sic] of 
the locality, which best would suit the exigency—I proposed the 
Isle of Wight, Hearn [sic] Bay, and Lowestoft for selection. They 
choose the last, as the most breezy, and as best suiting the case. 
I therefore am now pretty well determined to go to Lowestoft, 
provided I find the place to be not more expensive than either of 
the other places. 

As you are so kind as to offer me your house there I shall be 
very glad to be your tenant for six weeks if the terms are such 
as I can afford to enter on. 

You would therefore very much oblige me my dear Sir if You 
would favour me with a Statement of the terms you can agree 
to accept. 

We are rather a numerous family: Mad. Kossuth & myself, 
my daughter, my two boys, their tutor ;—and one of my aide 
de camps, Colonel Thasy—besides two female servants. 1 want 
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therefore 5 bedrooms, with 9 beds ;—a sitting room, and a dining 
room ; or two sitting rooms,—& kitchen.—The house of course 
furnished but modestly,—not elegantly; I don’t like to be 
responsible for costly furniture—A good Piano is a necessary 
requirement ;—all my children playing the piano the(y) must 
be kept in exercise. If there is no piano in the house would you 
kindly inform me whether there is facility for hiring one, on 
reasonable terms. 

Is living not excessively dear at Lowestoft ¢ 

Is it a quiet place ? because though of course I shall be glad 
to exchange the pleasure of friendly social intercourse with your- 
self, and now and then with some few other gentlemen I may 
become acquainted with, and though Madame & Miss Kossuth 
will be glad of putting themselves on intimate friendly terms 
with Madame & Miss Colman, still for the rest the time that my 
avocations leave me I desire to spend in perfectly retired privacy 
with my family. I have now not seen my boys for ten months ; 
in a foreign land, foreign school surrounded by foreign habits, 
they of course have not seen much, if anything of our own. I 
want these six weeks, to keep up their national character. My 
boys when once God helps them home, must not feel themselves 
a stranger amongst their kindred. I desire these six weeks, with 
my family, to think Hungary, and feel Hungary and live in our 
own national way. Therefore I desire to have privacy, and a 
humble but retired place. 

Do you think that Lowestoft, and the House you kindly offer 
me will answer my purpose ? 

Be good enough to answer these my inquiries frankly and please 
to state your terms. 

It is only with August that the vacation of my boys begins. 
So it is only about the 7th of August that I can leave London 
with them. 

Requesting the favour of an early answer I have the honour 
to be with particular consideration 

My dear Sir ! 
* Your most obed. servant 
Jerm. Jas. Colman, Esq. L. KossuTx. 


Ep1Iror. 
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James Ward and Congregationalism. 


N the Memoir prefixed to the recently published Hssays in 
Philosophy Mrs. Campbell gives an account of her father’s 
Congregational days. In September, 1863, Ward delighted 
his parents by going to Spring Hill College, where “for the 

first term he was continually penniless, and would have to write 
to implore his father for a few shillings to pay for living or boot- 
mending. He had at first no carpet in his room, no table, and only 
one chair. He worked for part of the time at least with the top 
of a stepladder for a table. The life was a hard one in any case, 
the students having to clean their own rooms as a rule, and only 
having such firing as they could afford to pay for. Sunday was often 
spent walking miles across country from one village to another to 
take the different services.” 

“‘ His sermons were not suited to an average congregation, and 
the enthusiastic praise of the few did not blind him to this fact. ‘I 
have not warmth, nor imagination, nor sermonizing tact enough 
for a preacher,’ he wrote once to his father ; and again, after reading 
a sermon for criticism at College: ‘I am very sad and unhappy 
about it. I shall never get on as a minister, for I shall never 
make popular sermons. Some here stigmatized my sermon as an 
“essay.” One good fellow said he should like to read it three times 
before he gave an opinion.’ ”’ 

His austere, evangelical views underwent a rapid change. A 
visit. to Germany carried the development of his opinions farther 
away from orthodoxy, but in 1870 he accepted an invitation to 
preach for a month in Cambridge. 

“* He preached there a series of sermons on the text “ God is Love,’ 
which so shocked one or two of the congregation, and so deeply 
moved a number, that they remembered them all the rest of their 
lives. One feels it was indeed a risky venture. He certainly did 
try the charity of several persons : his inconsistencies were many, 
his secret hankerings after the life of a student would not be quelled : 
as for teaching, rather than preaching what his flock dictated— 
the idea was excellent, but he had surely forgotten that a demo- 
cratic control is one of the foundation-stones of Noncomformity. 
‘Now mind,’ wrote a certain postmaster or gas-fitter, one of his 
prospective flock when he was finally called to Cambridge, ‘ you are 


invited on the distinct understanding that you believe that the © 
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Death of Christ was for the purpose of expiating the sins of men. 


Overriding all obstacles, and inward misgivings, whether wise or — 
foolish, Ward definitely accepted a warm invitation from the 


Cambridge congregation, and began his work there in January, | 


1871, though he was never ordained. “ The leading spirit in his — 


chapel was Mr. William Bond, ‘a fine specimen of an earnest, honest, 
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manly Christian tradesman.... I could work with him splendidly.’ 
The Bond family on their side took the greatest interest in their 
dangerous new minister and showed him every kindness. 
Unfortunately Mr. Bond, who had been the chief means of getting 
him to Cambridge, and to whose intellectual and high-minded religious 
conceptions the young pastor’s sermons were bread and wine, was 
not the congregation. This was, as Ward wrote: 

“A very peculiar one—many of the people are just those you 
meet with in any country-town, narrow, ignorant and old- 
fashioned . . . others have come into contact with the thinking 
of the time, know what is stirring in the minds of men and have 
brushed against University people . . . then we have all the Scotch 
in Cambridge with us, and there are a good many of them, 
travelling tailors for the most part. ... Some poor people, a few 
disaffected Baptists and a sprinkling of students (undergraduates) 
completes the medley.... How am I tocement such a mixture ?’ 

“Mr. Bond had hoped that a broad-minded and _ intellectual 
ministry would bring the chapel more into touch with the life of the 
University : he had reckoned without the more militant section of 
Nonconformists. Difficulties soon began—mostly at first in Ward 
himself. He was hypersensitive to the unfriendly element in his 
flock, he was indignant to find himself regarded by some, as he 
put it, ‘as public property,’ and he was only too much aware of 
the growing conflicts in his own mind. ‘Our friend, Mr. Ward, 
has got wrong again,’ wrote Mr. Bond to Wolstenholme in the 
middle of the year, ‘if he will throw us up, why he must—he’s 
an awful lot of trouble, and yet he’s worth it.’ Mr. Bond ‘ was 
determined not to let him go if he could possibly help it,’ while 
Mrs. Bond, who had become a devoted and intimate friend of his, 
did all she could by wise and spirited appeals to reconcile him to 
himself and to his work.” 

Accusations of heresy, however, were soon made against him, 
and members of his flock showed their disapproval in various ways. 
_._ “Mr. Bond became very much worried, and wrote frequent 
letters, affectionate, admonishing, scolding, encouraging, irritated 
letters, to try and convince Ward that the greater part of his 
congregation clung to him and that the work he was doing was the 
_ best possible. He took him to task for being somewhat inhuman, 
and for being impatient of the narrow and commonplace elements 
in his congregation whom it was his special calling to teach. But 
Ward doubted it more and more, and his eye and his heart strayed 
ever oftener to the studious College courts and the vast possibilities 
of the University Library. 

*‘ But as he confessed often enough to Wolstenholme, ‘The greatest 
evil, and the real source of my weakness is my heresy, which in 
certain directions is fast hardening into shape . . . the question is 
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whether I ought on this account to abandon a denomination whose 
watchword is Progress.’ ”’ 

In early March, 1872, in spite of the many protests, he resigned, 
and began that career in moral science which was to be so fruitful. 


AN APOSTLE IN AUSTRALIA 
THe Lire AND REMINISCENCES OF JOSEPH CoLEs KiRBy, CHRISTIAN 
PIONEER AND SocraL REFORMER. 
By E. S. Krex, M.A., B.D. Independent Press. 7s. 6d. 


ONGREGATIONALISM has never been a great force in 
C the Colonies, and we in England know far too little about 
those who have borne the heat and burden of the day in 
maintaining our witness in Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia. We have now no excuse in regard to one of the Jeaders 
of Congregationalism in Australia, for Principal Kiek has told in a 
most interesting way the life of J. C. Kirby, who lived a long, 
strenuous life in three Australian States. Kirby was bornin England 
in 1837 ; he went to Sydney in 1854, and died three years ago. His 
ministerial training was brief, and his gifts practical rather than 
scholarly. From 1863 to 1871 he had pastorates in Queensland, 
then he moved to New South Wales, and, after a ministry at Wool- 
lahra, was for three years an agent of the New South Wales 
Congregational Union. Of that Union he was Chairman from 1879 
to 1880, passing in the latter year to Port Adelaide, where during 
a ministry which lasted until 1908 he did his main work. He was 
twice Chairman of the South Australia Congregational Union ; 
in 1891 he was an Australian representative at the first International 
Congregational Council and in 1910 was Chairman of the Australian 
Congregational Union. 

Kirby was a vigorous personality, forceful and dogmatic, with 
no doubts about his theology, and no power of seeing the two sides 
to a question. Fearless and frank in the expression of his opinions, 
he was frequently in hot water : he was incessant with voice and pen 
in urging the claims of the Gospel. Narrow in some ways, he 
had a wide conception of the social duty of the Christian and the 
Christian Church—Mr. Kiek compares him with John Clifford and 
Silvester Horne—and in his own country his name will always be 
associated with the “‘ six o’clock closing ’’ of the public houses in South 
Australia, a reform for which he was a protagonist. 

In some ways this biography is almost a history of Congre- 
gationalism in some of the Australian States. The work of the 
Colonial Missionary Societies there in the early days is outlined, 
and the struggle of Congregationalism to maintain itself suggested. 
There emerge from the narrative many public questions of im- 
portance—not merely those that affect Australia alone (like that of 
a “White Australia ’’) but such as religious education in the 
public schools, prohibition and social hygiene—which concern 
every civilised community. EpITor. 


EDITORIAL. 


N recent months our Society has sustained very heavy 
] losses, both its President and its Treasurer having passed 
on to that branch of the Church we cannot see. Dr. 
Nightingale was a veteran, alike in years, in the service 
of the Churches, and in historical research, and in his public 
life he will be most missed in the town of Preston, where he 
exercised a lifetime’s ministry, and in our Society, to which 
he had belonged from the beginning. In aseries of posthumous 
articles which has appeared in the Blackburn. Times, and 
which ought to be published in more permanent form, Dr. 
Nightingale has told the story of his life from his early years 
in Tockholes (where there was the Mother Church of the 
Blackburn district) down to his retirement. His The Ejected 
of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmoreland will always be the 
book of reference on its subject. Dr. Nightingale gave himself 
without stint to the work of research, and Congregationalism 
had reason to be proud of the achievements of one who had 
none of the advantages of early education. 

Mr. H. A. Muddiman was a younger man who came more 
recently to the work of the Society. One of the Rev. W. 
Pierce’s deacons at Highams Park, he accepted the Treasurer- 
ship of the Society at Mr. Pierce’s request, and put enthusiasm 
as well as efficiency into his duties. Many people are members 
of the Society to-day owing to a personal word from Mr. 
Muddiman, who never shirked any call to serve the Society 
or the Churches. 

We tender to Mrs. Nightingale and Mrs. Muddiman and 
their families our respectful and affectionate sympathy, and 
give thanks to Almighty God for all that He enabled His 
servants to do. 

* * * * 

A large audience of members, delegates and the general 
public assembled to hear Mr. G. H. Hunter Blair’s lecture 
on “The Roman Frontier between Tyne and Solway” on 
Tuesday, October 11th, during the autumnal assembly of the 
Union at Newcastle. Mr. Hunter Blair’s knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for his subject and the excellent lantern slides 
provided a most interesting and illuminating meeting. By 
the kindness of local friends an expedition to the Wall was 
arranged and took place on the Thursday afternoon, though 
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heavy rain unfortunately caused the curtailment of the 
excursion to the nearer and in some ways less interesting and 
historic sections of the frontier, 

* * * * 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will take place on 
Tuesday, May 8th, at the Memorial Hall, when, after 
the private business, Mr David Chamberlin, the Managing 
Editor of the London Missionary Society, will read a paper 
on “ Massachusetts—a Congregational State.” In view of 
the forthcoming pilgrimage to the United States, which 
synchronises with the tercentenary of Endicott’s expedition, 
this lecture is of peculiar interest, and members are urged not 
only to be present themselves but to bring this meeting to the 
notice of our modern pilgrims and invite them to attend it. 
The Annual Meeting this year is of particular importance in 
view of the vacancies in the offices of President and Treasurer. 

* *« * * 

In these days of Church Extension it is well that all the 
denominations should learn from the experience of others, and 
we have been glad to see Mr. Seymour J. Price’s A Popular 
History of the Baptist Building Fund. (Kingsgate Press, 
7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) Mr. Price tells in an interesting way of 
the work of this Fund, which was established in 1824 to do the 
work of a Chapel Building Society. The rules for its manage- 
ment are printed and they are of great interest to-day. The 
first two we print herewith. Even in the twentieth century 
some of the points mentioned in paragraph 2 call for con- 
sideration :— 

1. That the Cases to be relieved from this Fund, be Cases of 
the Particular, or Calvinistic Baptist Denomination, from any 
parts of the United Kingdom : information being first obtained 
respecting doctrina] sentiments, etc., from friends resident in 
the district. 

2. That, in the examination of Cases, regard be had to the 
following points :— 

That the erection, repair, or enlargement, was necessary. 
That the parties concerned sought the advice, and obtained 
the sanction of respectable individuals belonging to neigh- 
bouring Churches, before they began to build. 

That nothing has been expended in superfluities, or wasted 
by mismanagement. 

That the people themselves have contributed according to 
their ability. 
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That there is a reasonable prospect of the place being 
adequately supplied with the ministry of the Word. 

With this book should be read Mr. Price’s Coming of Age, 
which has been privately printed and which tells of the twenty- 
one years work 1906-1927 of the London Baptist Property 
Board. Our own denominational Church Extension Committee 
could, we think, get suggestions from the experience of the 
sister denomination by reading these books. 


* * ba * 


As part of the Jubilee of the Sheffield Congregational Associa- 
tion in 1927 the Rev. Harold Thomas has just written a History 
of the Work of the Association during the last fifty years. It 
is a handy little account, though it is a pity that more care has 
not been taken in details: two attempts are made to spell 
Fairbairn’s name and they both fail. Mr. Thomas, too, has 
some very sound things to say about Church Extension, for 
example :— 

‘““A number of ‘ Dont’s’ for the inhabitants of the new housing 
schemes will of necessity include: ‘ Don’t imagine you cannot have 
a Church if you have only a cottage room or a drawing-room for 
the meeting : remember the beginnings of Wycliffe Church, and 
Scrooby Manor house, and the Upper Room at Jerusalem : where 
will the Lord’s Supper ever seem more really the seal of fellowship, 
and the bread be broken with greater thankfulness ? Don’t seek 
for your congregation only the nice people (i.e., those of your 
temperament) or those of your political type, for in so doing you 
will hinder the witness your new fellowship will bear to the power 
of the Master to break down these human walls of division, and to 
make from all types one new and perfect society. Make your 
fellowship of those who believe that of such fellowship is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, however ‘ impossible’ they may seem to be 
at first. It is no hobby that you are starting, but life’s holiest, 
social task. In doing it you will know the peace the world cannot 
give. \ 3 3 i 

Nobody can speak with more authority about Richard 
Baxter than Dr. F. J. Powicke, one of our own members. 
Dr. Powicke has collected from Baxter’s writings his references 
to Cromwell, and has drawn on his knowledge for full 
annotations. His Introduction to this study of the relation 
of Baxter to Cromwell, with the first instalment of the text 
and notes, appears within: three further instalments, in 
subsequent issues, will complete the study. 
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The Forbes Library. 
Southgate Chapel, Gloucester. 


HE Editor has asked me to write a brief account of the 
Forbes Library in the possession of Southgate Chapel, 
Gloucester. My qualifications as a contributor to the 
Transactions of a learned society are very slight ; but 
as I once had the honour to be for more than fourteen years 
minister at Southgate, and because I am in love with all that 
belongs to my native county, I venture to step in rashly 
where a wiser man might hesitate. : 

James Forbes was the first Nonconformist minister in the 
city of Gloucester. He was a Scotchman by birth, a Master 
of Arts of Aberdeen, and after being at Oxford he came to 
Gloucester Cathedral as a young man of twenty-five to be one 
of Cromwell’s Weekly Preachers. This was in 1654. He held 
the position for six years, until the restoration of the king in 
1660, when the appointment terminated. Dr. Frampton, 
the Bishop and later on one of the Non-jurors, tried to 
persuade Forbes to conform in 1662; but there was different 
blood from that in him, and he refused, as his near neighbour 
Richard Baxter refused. For very many years Forbes seems 
to have been hunted about the county ; once we hear of him 
being protected at Elmbridge Court with the drawbridge 
up; another time he is imprisoned in Chepstow Castle ; but 
he had all the while a band of followers in the city who were 
devoted to him and to his ministry, which he managed some- 
how to carry on amongst them. When quieter days came 
and the numbers about him grew, this little company of 
Christian folk were able to build for their worship the church 
in Barton Street, now the Unitarian Chapel, and there from 
1699 to 1712 he exercised his ministry. In the latter year 
he died at the age of 83, having been connected with the city 
through the whole of an adventurous period of fifty-eight 
years. Forbes was a scholar, a man of profound spiritual 
gifts, and he must have possessed a wondrous power of attaching 
men to him. Probably there has been no more remarkable 
career in Gloucester since. His name is worthy of a place 
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alongside of Baxter and Howe in the Puritan tradition of the 
West. Forbes was buried in the Barton Street Church, 
beneath the Communion Table, and the stone above his grave 
bears the inscription which can still be seen : 


Jacobus Forbesius, A.M. ; 
in hac civitate annos circiter 58 
Fidelis Christi Minister, et Testis Veritatis ; 
et Pacis Evangelicae aeque studiosus ; 
Obiit 31 Maii, Anno MDCCXII 
Aetatis LX XXII. 


Three years after his death the church was divided by 
deep theological differences which led to the secession of 
about half the members. The seceders met for awhile in the 
Cobblers’ Hall, Kimbrose. After a time they built a sanctuary 
for themselves in Southgate Street, on the site of the ancient 
church of St. Owen’s, a church which was destroyed during 
the siege of Gloucester. It was for very many years the 
custom for the vestry meeting of the old parish of St. Owen’s 
to be held in the schoolroom of the old Southgate Street 
chapel. This old building was pulled down and the present 
building erected about the middle of last century. At the 
time of the secession in 1715 it was arranged that those who 
remained should have possession of the permanent property, 
7.e., the building and the endowment, and that those who left 
should have the portable property i.e., Mr. Forbes’ library, 
and the Communion Plate. In this way the Forbes Library 
came into the possession of the Southgate church. 

My immediate authority for this statement is the Preface 
to the Catalogue of the Library made by the Rev. Henry Shaw, 
who was minister at Southgate from 1881 to 1887, when he 
removed to Urmston, Manchester, where he fulfilled a long 
and able pastorate until his death in 1912. Mr. Shaw was a 
man of sound learning, and he investigated all that concerned 
the Library with the greatest care. His Catalogue of the Library 
fills four MS. volumes in his own handwriting. The first 
three volumes give the full titles of the books, with brief 
annotations of his own upon many of them ; and the fourth 
is an Index. The Preface to which reference has been made 
is in the fourth volume, and is signed “‘ Henry Shaw, 1887.” 
The Preface to the first volume of the Catalogue also bears 
Mr. Shaw’s signature, and is dated 1884 ; so that the compil- 
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ation of the Catalogue represents three or four years work, 
an evidence of care and of devotion to the Library which those 
who value such treasures will understand. Perhaps I ought 
to add that the books are now protected behind locked glass 
doors, and no book can be removed from the shelves, nor the 
Library used in any way, without the permission of the deacons 
of the Church. But the deacons are always glad at any 
time for those who wish to see the Library to do so, on a proper 
letter of introduction either to themselves or to the minister 
of the Church. 


The Forbes Library is the library of a Puritan minister 
and scholar of Forbes’s own day. It was left by him for the 
use of his successors in the ministry of the Church which he 
established. Mr. Shaw’s Catalogue gives the titles of 1,250 
books ; but he adds this note at the end : ‘“‘ Besides the books 
that are entered in these volumes there is a number of books 
in very bad condition which it is not worth the trouble of 
entering.” The initial letters of Mr. Forbes’s name together 
with his motto will be seen in nearly all the books: “J. F. 
Suprema, optima; Fugit hora; Ora, labora ; Spe experto.” 
It is for the most part a library of Puritan theology, with a 
very fair representation of the Reformation both abroad and 
at home. The early Puritan martyrs are represented by 
Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, in a rare and valuable 
collection of Tracts. Other sets of old Tracts include a set 
on the Sabbath Controversy, a set on Baptism, a volume of 
State Tracts relating to the Government and privately printed 
in the reign of Charles II, a number of Quaker Tracts, some 
connected with the “‘ Society for the Reformation of Manners,” 
and a few dealing with affairs in Scotland. Mr. Shaw carefully 
indexed all these. 


The Reformation leaders are represented by Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin and Erasmus; and there is an Elzevir 
edition of the Colloquia. There is also a copy of Martin Bucer’s 
De Regno Christi (1557), but it is not in good condition. The 
early Reformers in this country are represented by Foxe, the 
martyrologist ; John Knox ; and Thomas Cartwright. There 
is a first edition copy of Knox’s Answer, etc. (1560), of which a 
copy of the 1591 edition is in the British Museum. The later 
Puritan and Nonconformist divines are represented by Baxter, 
Bunyan, Burroughs, Caryl, Fuller, Calamy, Goodwin, Owen, 
Manton, and many others. The works of Baxter are an 
extraordinarily fine collection, and must be one of the most 
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complete in the country. The copy of the Reliquiae is a 
fine 4to of 1696, with a frontispiece portrait of Baxter. The 
earliest copy of the Saints’ Rest is a 12th edition of 1688. I 
believe that’ the Rev. T. G. Crippen examined this Baxter 
collection more than once, and almost cast envious eyes on 
it for the Memorial Hall ; but there are some things that are 
not even for the Memorial Hall. Not far away on the shelves 
is a 4to of Locke’s Hssay—a second edition (1694), with 
portrait of Locke. 

There is a fair collection of Bibles in the Library. Perhaps 
the best is a Geneva Bible, 8vo, 1610, with which is bound up 
the Book of Common Prayer 1613, and the Psalter. The 
Prayer Book is a Black Letter. There is a Beza’s Novum 
Testamentum, folio (1603), and there are two later Bezas, a 
folio of 1642, and a 4to of 1635. The oldest book in the 
Library is De Lyra’s Commentary on the New Testament, 
a folio Black Letter, with illuminated capitals (1492), but 
it is only in fair condition. There is also a copy of De Lyra’s 
Commentary on the Old Testament, a folio Black Letter (1507). 
One of the most interesting books in the library is a fine 
copy of Archbishop Laud’s famous Prayer Book for the 
Church of Scotland. It is a Black Letter, folio (1637), printed 
at Edinburgh “ by Robert Young, printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majestie.”’ 

Such are some of the more interesting things which the 
library contains. The most perfect Black Letter book is, in 
Mr. Shaw’s judgment, the copy of Sleidane’s Chronicle of our 
Times, a folio of 1560. For many of these details I have had 
to refresh my memory from Mr. Shaw’s Catalogue, as it is 
nine years since I last examined the library myself. 

In the Church safe there are preserved some letters written 
to Mr. Forbes, and also a MS. diary of about 1660 belonging 
to the Rev. John Forbes of Tilligonie, who was probably 
the brother of James Forbes. Several of the more valuable 
Tracts are also stored in the safe ; and there is also a very 
interesting MS. parchment document relating to Purton, in 
Wiltshire. It is a warrant issued in the thirty-fifth year of 
the reign of Charles II, under the Conventicles Act, for fining 
certain persons for worshipping in the house of Margaret 
Shurmer at Purton, and stating the amount of the fines to be 
paid in each case. There is also a document of a somewhat 
similar kind relating to Dissenters in Gloucester. 

Those who read all this with the eyes of the trained anti- 
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quarian will see many gaps, and much that they would like to 
improve in what I have set down. I can imagine Dr. Powicke 
ranging his eyes along the shelves and bringing out treasures 
in a rich feast for his readers. But I have no skill or learning 
such as makes Dr. Powicke a prince amongst us in the literature 
of Puritanism. Still, it has been delightful to drift back for 
an hour to former days when I spent many a happy evening 
among these old books. Sometimes I was able to arrange 
to show our congregation some of the treasures they had, and 
especially the Bibles and Prayer Books, and some of the 
works of men who made our early Congregational history. 
I remember an afternoon when I was reading Baxter’s 
Reliquiae in the vestry, and the newsboys went by outside, 
shouting a speech by the then Bishop of Gloucester, in which 
he was misunderstanding our Nonconformist position in the 
very way in which Baxter had to meet misunderstanding in 
his day. There on the table, on the open page before me, 
was the answer in Baxter’s own words. So things come back ; 
and I can recall now the store which we all set on the Library, 
looking on it with justifiable pride. Probably there is no 
greater treasure in its kind in any of our Congregational 
Churches throughout the country; and certainly there are 
no more moving incidents in our Congregational history than 
the story of Puritanism in Gloucester and in the county. 
And I can never quite forget how close I once had that story 
about me, till I could almost see the manner of men these 
scholars and spiritual masters were who laid the foundations 
of our liberties ; and I know in my heart that among them 
there was not a truer nor a braver man than James Forbes. 


A. T. S. Jamgs. 
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Ambrose Barnes : 


A Newcastle Puritan. 


He was a man that would keep Church duly, 

Rise early before his servants, and even for religious haste 
Go ungartered, unbuttoned, to morning prayer, 

Dine quickly upon high days, and when I had great guests, 
Would even shame me, and rise from the table, 

To get a good seat at the afternoon sermon. 


T is just three centuries ago since this great but little known 
representative of the type that Shakespeare drew was 
born, the closing day of 1627. His long life of eighty- 
three years is an epitome of the history of his time. He 

saw five sovereigns on the throne, lived through the Common- 
wealth, perhaps the noblest period of that history, when for 
the first time before or since English religious life controlled 
English political action— saw the Restoration which followed, 
then the Revolution, down through the reign of William and 
Mary to the time of Queen Anne. He saw as he said “the 
Cap, Mace and Sword, the symbols of Civic Authority, carried 
one day to the Parish Church, another day to the Mass House, 
and yet another day to the Dissenting Meeting.” 


His ANCESTRY AND TRAINING. 


When Lady Bowes of Streatlam, near Barnard Castle—the 
family into which John Knox had married half a century before, 
and into which one of our own Royal Princes married in 
recent years—induced the famous Richard Rothwell to bring 
the evangel to that district in 1617 she was apprehensive of 
danger to him from “so fierce and surly a people.’ He said 
“Tf I thought I should not have met the Devil I should not 
have come, he and I have been at odds in other places, and I 
hope we shall not agree here.” But even the Devil has his 
statute of limitations, and we find Rothwell’s quaint biographer, 
Master Clarke, saying that :—‘‘ He had at Bernard Castle so 


1 See the Memoirs (Surtees Soc., Vol. 50); Clarke’s Lives ; Gillie’s Historical 
Collections ; Grosart’s Preface to Reprint of Gilpin’s Demonologia Sacra ; 
Newcastle Council Reports, &c., &c. 
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many judicious and experimental Christians that people came 
from London, York, Richmond, Newcastle, and many other 
places, to see the order of his congregation.” 

Among his spiritual children were such local families of 
substance as the Stodarts, the Dodsworths, the Sandersons, 
the Vanes of Raby and the Barnes of Startforth; and old 
Dissenting causes still survive from these times. The year of 
Rothwell’s death, 1627, was the year of Barnes’s birth. He was 
educated at the Grammar School at Barnard Castle ‘“‘ where 
his modesty and sweetness got him the love of his master, 
his progress drew the eye of the stranger, and his pleasantness 
and wit made him the darling of his schoolfellows, among 
whom Amber-Rose was their nickname for him.” It was 
said of him that ‘“‘in youth he delighted in his book, in man- 
hood he applied himself to business, and in age he fixed his 
mind on religion.” He came to Newcastle the year after 
the Scottish occupation as apprentice to William Blackett, 
merchant adventurer. Diligent in business, there is a story 
told of him and a fellow apprentice, one of the Salvins of 
Croxdale [a family still there] who was also his bedfellow ; 
the latter kept such disorderly hours that Barnes never knew 
when he came to bed, while he himself was so assiduous that 
the other never knew when he got up. His master entirely 
confided in him; in time all the weight and burden of a 
great trade being laid upon him. He made visits to trading 
centres on the Continent, and was allowed to make ventures 
on his own account. Doubtless he was familiar with the 
sight of Charles I, while a prisoner in Newcastle ; he had stood 
back from kissing the Royal hand while a boy at home, where 
his uncle Dodsworth was Keeper of the Royal Buckhounds, 
and when the King was handed over by the Scots to the 
Parliament Barnes was one of the “tellers ”’ for the counting 
of the Ransom. 


His Civic Lire. 


Barnes was a member of the Common Council of Newcastle 
soon after his apprenticeship expired, and as an Alderman was 
perhaps the youngest on record. His Puritanism made him 
a reformer. He took care that the laws were not sharpened 
against the good and blunted against the bad. He set a 
good guard on all balls and masques, shows and plays, and 
upon inferior officers that they did not squeeze those in their 
custody ; he strove hard against drunkenness, and was utterly 
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against the buying of places, as he was against the racking 
of men, or rents; he was dexterous in allaying quarrels, 
inexorable in cases of blood and duels, and in cases of wrong 
thought that restitution might pass for satisfaction. He took 
orders about the size of the loaf, saw that no fish or flesh was 
brought to the shambles unwholesome, that there was no 
inequality of rating, that the public buildings were kept in 
good repair, that the hospitals had discreet overseers and that 
charities were put to the use intended. A restless enemy of 
vice, he laboured till he had extinguished gross immorality, 
and brought in a reign of sobriety and civility among all sorts. 
Young as he was he was destined by the town for the mayoralty, 
but the Restoration put an end to that, as to other good things. 


His CHURCHMANSHIP. 


He believed that all godly men were united in that which 
made them godly. Col. Axtell the Baptist, Wm. Penn the 
Quaker, Papist, Protestant, and Puritan clergy sat at his table 
—and he was accused of being all three. When a Non- 
conformist he made a practice of occasionally hearing 
Conformist preachers, holding that Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists, might associate in hearing 
the word of God. ‘“ After all our controversies he apprehended 
the last debate would not be between Conformist and Non- 
conformist, but between Protestant and Papist.’” In discipline 
and in the substantials of the Gospel none were more 
resolute and constant. Like Archbishop Usher, he was 
inclined to vulgar Christians, rather than the learned, for Godly 
persons of whatever rank had mighty power with him ; with 
them hewas mostfamiliarand athome. Hejoinedthe Christian 
Church first as a candidate for membership of the Independent 
Congregation which worshipped under Cuthbert Sydenham in 
St. Nicholas during the Commonwealth. Later he sat under 
William Durant, who was of the same “‘ way,” and he died in 
communion with the Presbyterian Congregation at Close Gate 
under Richard Gilpin and Benjamin Bennett, although at an 
earlier period he had “ kicked ”’ at some of the findings of the 
local “‘ Classis’ and declared that “‘ Presbytery went lame 
of a leg for lack of power to compel.’ His youngest son 
Thomas carried on an Independent ministry in the town for 
the first generation of the eighteenth century, as John Rough 
had done in the middle of the sixteenth. 
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His CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


His “ Confession of Faith ” has the following, made in public 
on joining the Church :—‘ To point out the time of my 
espousal to Christ, to show you, as I may term it, my wedding 
ring, or the precise article of union, truly Iam not able. But 
when fear and doubt do arise, the way I take is to enquire 
what principles have been emplanted in me, and what fruit 
or issue they should have. The Lord Jesus is precious to me, 
he is unspeakably precious. I am come out of the wilderness 
leaning on my Beloved.” 


His NoNcONFORMITY. 


He suffered much under the rigors of the Act of Uniformity 
and its bye-products, not so much, like his fellow Non- 
conformists, from the Civic authorities, whose policy was one 
of laissez-faire (they said you could not do business with a 
man six days in the week and persecute him for his religious 
opinions on the seventh), but from the Ecclesiastical. His 
house was closed, or he lived in it by stealth ; his business, 
such of it as he had not ventured in the lead mines of West 
Durham and Cumberland, was ruined, and he himself often a 
fugitive. Judge Jeffreys had been sent down to deal more 
vigorously with matters, and it fretted him much that he could 
not catch Barnes. The latter had a water-stair to the Tyne 
from his house in the Close, whence he could slip across to the 
other side, where he kept a horse. Jeffreys, like the master 
who sent him north, would drink till two or three in the morning, 
suffer the next day from the effects of it, and make all with 
whom he came into contact suffer. But he got a nasty jolt one 
day in Newcastle. A “meeting” of young men twenty to 
thirty in number for religious purposes had been “ raided ” and 
brought to the Assize direct. Looking at them with contempt 
and disdain, and singling out one who from being in his working 
dress looked the meanest, he barked : “‘ Can you read, sirrah ?” 
“Yes, my Lord,’ said Thomas Verner, the youth in question. 
“Hand him the Book!”’ said the Judge, and the Clerk handed 
him the Latin Testament, which he opened without design 
at Matt. VII 1-2. “Ne judicate. Ne judicemini,” he began 
to the astonishment of Jeffreys, who thought he had only 
an ignorant mechanic to deal with. ‘ Construe it, sirrah !”’ 
thinking to intimidate him. “ Judge not lest ye be judged, 
for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,” 
was the immediate response. Jeffreys recovered himself 
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sufficiently to send them back to prison till next Assize, on 
the absurd charge of high treason, his theory being “take 
the cubs and the old foxes will appear.” One of them at 
least did, for Barnes went to London and pleaded before the 
Council with such effect that that charge at least was with- 
drawn, although they were not released till long afterward. 
Jefireys got another jolt on meeting Barnes as the latter was 
leaving, and he himself entering, the Council. 

But Barnes had his compensations in the esteem of his 
fellows, in the fact that he always had warning of a “‘ visitation,” 
that unknown to him a rigid Conformist paid his fine week 
by week for non-attendance at his Parish Church, and that 
Vicar Marsh would slip along privately after nightfall, to the 
dark house in the Close, to call upon him, putting the blame 
of the proceedings against him upon the misfortunes of the 
times. 


His PusiLic CHARACTER. 


He never made an enemy but upon public account, for 
neither promises nor threats made him decline from public 
justice or service. He kept company of necessity with those 
who in worldly estate were above him, but he was far removed 
from ambition. He excelled in composing difficulties by 
umpirage, and was successful even with that irreconcilable 
Richard Baxter and his wife, once when at table with them. 


The matter in debate was the Commonwealth. “I like not 
its spirit,’ cried Baxter, driven into a corner: ‘“ Nor like I 
yours !”’, retorted Mrs. Baxter, doubtless with more reasons 


than she could state. He was often consulted by the trading 
and county families regarding their wills, and as often had the 
case of estates and children thrust upon him. Lord Derwent- 
water called him the ‘“‘ honest Whig ’’ ; Lord Paulet paid him 
honour as a father ; the Duke of Devonshire treated him as 
an intimate ; the Duke of Newcastle considered him capable 
of higher things than ever he aspired to. He had stood 
before Kings, before Chas. I as a youth, before Chas. II as a man. 
In the matter of the Toleration James II would pass no business 
but Mr. Barnes must be advised of it. Some thought the King 
had found Barnes’s weak side. He thought he had found the 
King’s blind side. ‘Can you tell me anything of one Barnes, 
you who come from Newcastle ?”’, said King William to an 
adviser?’ “‘ Yes, as honest a man and as good a subject as 
your majesty hasinthethree Kingdoms!”’, wastheanswer. “And 
I am glad to hear it,” said the King, who lived to prove it. 
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His Way oF LiFe AND His END. 


Tall of stature and well made, not fat though well furnished, 
with complexion fresh and sanguine, he went very straight 
in body to the last ; of a clear, firm, healthful eonstitution, 
and a presence manly and majestic, always very neat in his 
clothes, he loved to have everything about him very cleanly. 
Except when strangers dined with him, he seldom in his fullest 
estate dined upon more than one dish, with a piece of cheese, 
a little ale, and sometimes wine, after dinner. A dish of coffee 
and a piece of bread were his usual breakfast, and for the 
most part some light thing for supper. Nine o’clock at night 
was his bed time, unless something kept him up, and four in 
the summer and five in the winter his constant hours of rising. 
He would lie nowhere but in one of the uppermost rooms in 
his house, and till a year or two before he died would never 
have a fire in his chamber in the rainiest weather, or in the 
sharpest frost. In the December before his death he, as usual, 
took his journey into the worst parts of Cumberland, to pay 
his miners before their Christmas holidays. 

Returning from a call upon Lord Derwentwater (who was 
later beheaded), then in town, he felt his cloak grow heavy, 
and was sore faint and weary before reaching home. 

But the Lord’s Supper being the day (Sunday) following he 
would not be hindered. It was noted that he lifted the Cup to 
his lip a little unevenly, but he rose from the table like a giant 
refreshed. He died in full assurance, his last words being, “‘ I 
know in whom I have believed and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep what I have committed to him.” He was in the 
eighty-third year of his age, and was interred on March 26, 
1710, in St. Nicholas Churchyard. 

When many years after the grave was opened to make 
room for one of his family, an aged man, seeing the skull, 
which another held in his hand, broke into tears with these 
words: ‘‘ Lord, what are we! that was once the wisest head 


in the North of England.” 


We need our father’s nobler ways, 

Old virtues founded on their faith, 
Their quiet homes, their ordered days, 

Their joy in work, their calm in death. 
Shall we who love them, not proclaim 

Their merits for the present need, 
Take censure on our modern shame, 

Take heed! Take heed! 
R.S. Rogson. 


III 
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HE following advertisements and items of news are from 

London newspapers of nearly two hundred years ago. 

They explain themselves. They prove that in 1739 

Whitefield was the subject of more talk than any other 

man in London; that he had a ‘“‘ bad Press’’; and that, as the 
sequel showed, a ‘“‘ bad Press ’’ could not kill his ministry. 

At that time the Wesleys or Westleys attracted compara- 
tively little notice from the newspapers. The ‘‘ Methodists ”’ 
were the followers of Whitefield. 

Apparently the ‘‘ mob ”’ or the “ giddy Rabble ’’ was ready 
for the Revival of Religion. 

The Old Whig was dead in 1739. It represented the Dis- 
senting interest. Its two notices in 1737 were not unkind. 
For “‘ Dissenters ’’ see also the extract from the London Evening 
Post, May 26-29, 1739. W. J. Paytine WRIGHT. 
Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Jan. 6, 173%. 

The Rev. Mr. Whitefield married four Couples on Board last 
week that are going to settle in Georgia. 

Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Feb. 17, 173%. 

Last week Several Papers, with the following Words, were put on 
the Desks of Several Churches of this City—The Prayers of this 
Congregation are desired for the Preservation and safe Voyage 
of the most Reverend Mr. Whitefield now going to Georgia. 

Old Whig, Oct. 6, 1737. 

|The Rev. Mr. Whitefield] so much followed and whose Preaching 
is so deservedly approved of, preached at Six in the Morning at 
Cornhill, at Eleven in the Tower, at Three in the Afternoon in Old 
Fish St., and at Five in the Evening at St. Clement Danes, when 
every church was so crowded that numbers were obliged to withdraw 
from want of room. 

Old Whig, Oct. 27, 1737. 

{Mr. Whitefield preach’d at St. Mary at Hill. Crowded Audience. 
Collection (221.) the largest ever known there]. Tis believed that 
if he will accept of the Rectory of the said Parish upon the Resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Snape, the Parishioners . . . will present him 
thereto. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 16, 1738. [Advt.] 

A Letter concerning a Sect of Modern Enthusiasts, call’d Metho- 

dists, to which is annexed an extraordinary instance of the great 
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Meekness, Humility and Modesty of Mr. Whitfield, one of their 
Leaders, lately manifested at the Church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 19, 1738. [Advt.] 

A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Whitefield from the many Asper- 
sions cast on him by Those who pretend to be Friends of the Church 
of England, or Friends of the Dissenters, or of any who call them- 
selves Quakers. With an Appendix proving from Mr. Whitefield’s 
Continuation of his Journal that his Scheme of Religion is perfectly 
new, and not borrowed from any of the above (as hath been asserted) ; 
and that he is not only the most modest but the very best Explainer 
of Scripture, so far as the said Continuance has any Relation to 
Revealed Religion. 

by MOSES METHODICUM 
Formerly a Savage but since converted by Mr. Whitefield. 


Craftsman, April 7, 1739. (cf. Read’s Weekly Journal, same date.) 

Some arch Wags having advertis’d on Saturday last the arrival 
of Mr. Whitefield at London and that he would preach on Sunday 
last (April 1) at Bow, near Stratford, Several hundred People 
hurried down there to hear him, but to their great Mortification 
were disappointed. Mr. Whitefield has many Fools. 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, April 14, 1739. 

We hear that Methodical Madness rages still at Islington notwith- 
standing the Cold Weather and that a House is hir’d in the Lower 
Street for the Disordr’d and three Doctors are to attend four days 
a week. 

Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, May 5, 1739. 

On Monday it having been given out that Whitefield was to 
preach at Whitechapel Mount, a great number of People resorted 
thither, but were disappointed ; by which means the Last as well as 
the First of April was made equally memorable to the giddy- 
brain’d Followers of that Gentleman. 

Read’s Weekly Journal, May 5, 1739. 

The Vicar of Islington and the Vestry of that Parish after an 
Agreement to chuse five on each Side to take into consideration 
the Disturbances occasion’d there lately by the Methodists, met 
Wednesday Morning and unanimously resolv’d that neither 
of those Gentlemen should be suffer’d to preach there again. . . . 

The. followers of Parson Whitefield have done a vast deal of 
Damage to the Tombs and Gravestones in Islington Church Yard. 


Universal Weekly Journal, May 5, 1739. 

Yesterday se’ennight fifteen Women, inhabitants of the Parish of 
Islington, under the influence of the New Method came Arm in 
Arm, three in a Row, with downcast mortify’d Looks, preceded 
by a young Man repeating verses of the Psalms which they sung to 
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a dismal Melancholy Tune. It is supposed they came to visit their 
Brethren and Sisters in Bethlem in their Tour through Moorfields. 


Universal Weekly Journal, May 5, 1739. 

On Saturday last the rev. Mr. Whitefield (being denied the use of 
a Pulpit) preach’d to a prodigious Concourse of People on a Tomb- 
stone in Islington Church Yard ; last Sunday morning he did the 
same from the Wall near Bedlam ; and in the afternoon near the 
Gallows on Kennington Common to a vast number of People. . . . 

We hear that on Sunday next the rev. Mr. Whitefield is to mount 
the Rostrum at the top of the Monument, there to preach and 
expound the Scripture to a large Company of his Admirers who are 
to stand in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, May 5, 1739. 

The same Evening about six o’clock Mr. Whitefield preach’d to a 
great Concourse of People on Kennington Common from the 
same Text the Rev. Dr. Trapp made use of last Sunday at Christ 
Church out of Ecclesiastes Be not over Righteous, etc. But the 
People waiting a long Time for the Preacher,, Dr. Rock! cunningly 
took The Advantage of his Absence and talk’d so pathetically to 
the Multitude of the Efficacy of his Packets that he dispos’d of 
Abundance of them ; and ’tis thought the Quack for the Body 
made greater Profit that Afternoon than the Quack for the Soul. 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, May 5, 1739. 

A much more extraordinary Itinerant who lately made a Progress 
to the Western Parts of England . . . where from Tombstones and 
Market-Crosses, on Commons and Mountains he preach’d to vast 
Numbers of ignorant People . . . yesterday I heard with great 
pleasure that the Grand Jury design to present these Scandalous 
disorderly Meetings ... There is something so extravagantly 
ridiculous in the Behaviour of this young Man. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, May 12, 1739. 

Several fine Ladies who used to wear French Silks, French Hoops 
of four yards wide, Tete de Mounton Heads (or Bob-wigs) and white 
Satin Smock Petticoats etc. are turned Methodists, and followers 
of Mr. Whitefield whose Doctrine of the New Birth has so prevailed 
over them, that they now wear plain Stuff-Gowns, no Hoops, 
common Night-Mobs and plain Bags for Jenny’s. 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany and Craftsman, May 12, 1739. 

Mr. Whitefield has signified to his Followers that his itinerant 
Preaching has given such Disgust to the Civil Magistrates that he 
has received an Order from the Lord Mayor, for his own Security, 
not to be taken raising any Disturbance within the City. 


1* Dr, Rock,” like other Quacks, advertised in this Journal. : 
B 
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Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, May 12, 1739. 

The Mr. Westleys have not yet gone so far as Mr. Whitefield. . . . 
the Mr. Westleys are less justifiable or, rather, more guilty than 
Mr. Whitefield because they are men of more Learning, better 
Judgment, and cooler Heads, . . . Let them go to their proper 
Companions, their Favourites, the Dissenters, and utter their 
Extemporary Effusions in a Conventicle. . . . 

The Daily Papers inform us that a Person was in imminent 
Danger of Suffering Violence, only for expressing a Dislike to Mr. 
Whitefield’s Conduct in Moorfields . . . hundreds of the ignorant 
Multitude will innocently be corrupted. 

N.B. Since I wrote my Letter I heard the Lord Mayor has 
forbid Mr. Whitefield erecting his Stage in London and the Justices 
of the Peace will act as the Duty of their Place requires, it they 
follow his Lordship’s Example. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, May 19, 1739. 

Mr. Whitefield designs this Day at Seven in the Evening to preach 
from the new Pier of the intended Bridge at Westminster, for the 
Benefit of those that travel by Water. 


Hooker’s Weekly Journal, May 19, 1739. 

During the time of Mr. Whitefield’s Preaching on Kennington 
Common, a man well-dress’d dropp’d down dead ... Two or 
three others fainted . . . with the Heat. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, May 26, 1739. 

On Sunday last the Rev. Dr. Trapp preach’d his fourth and last 
Sermon in answer to Mr. Whitefield and the Methodists, showing 
the Nature, Folly, Sin and Danger of being Righteous overmuch ; 
which Sermons are now printing at the earnest Request of his 
Audience. . 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, May 26, 1739. 

Among many other constant Attendants of Mr. Whitefield, 
Shock Egerton, the most dexterous Pick-Pocket about Town, 
lately return’d (before his Time was Expir’d) from Transportation 
. . . makes a better Collection than in any of the Plates handed 
about. 


London Evening Post, May 26-29, 1739. 

On Tuesday last the Rev. Mr. Whitefield called at Hitchen on 
his way to Bedford and at the Desire of Several Dissenters was 
prevail’d on to return there on Friday last, at which time several 
Hundred Dissenters of that Parish and the neighbouring Dissenters 
attended him ; but being denied the use of the Church, he mounted 
a Table in the Market-Place, on which the Bells were set aringing ; 
He afterwards retir’d to the Place of Execution, and according to 
his usual Method, sung a Psalm ; and began to harrangue his Audi- 
tors with an Extempore Sermon, on the 12th of John, the latter 
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part of the 21st Verse... but being overcharg’d—he was 
obliged to break off abruptly. 


Daily Post, June 1, 1739. 

Mr. Whitefield, with his usual Success, still continues preaching 
about Town and collecting Money from his infatuated Auditors ; 
but now assigns a different Use for the Money, viz., a Place of 
Worship for the poor Salzburghers, not an Orphan House in Georgia. 
When will the Rabble’s Folly cease. 


Daily Post, June 2, 1739. 

We hear that, it being reported that Mr. Whitefield has left to 
the Public, as a Consolation for the great Loss they must sustain 
by his Absence, a Pair of Reverend Methodists, there will be lodg’d 
a Complaint to the Bench of Justices, and they requir’d to put in 
Force the Act of Charles II against held Conventicles, as this Act 
stands unrepeal’d, notwithstanding the generous Act of Toleration, 
and it subjects not only Preachers, but Auditors, Constables, 
Magistrates etc., to Severe Penalties ; the first for Countenancing, 
the latter for neglecting to suppress such illegal Assemblies when 
regularly inform’d of them. 


Daily Post, June 5, 1739. 

To the great Satisfaction of the Master-Mechanics about Town 
(many of whose giddy-brain’d workfolks, Male and Female, have 
neglected their Business to follow Mr. Whitefield till they have 
wanted a Sunday’s Dinner) that Gentleman is to Embark this 
week at Rotherhithe, bound for South Carolina. She touches at 
Philadelphia where the Preacher, no doubt, will to a great Advan- 
tage dispose of his Valuable Cargoe, purchased with the Fools 
Pence he has talk’d out of the Pockets of his Lunatic Audience. 


Daily Gazetteer, June 6, 1739. 

We are told that he [Whitefield] is another Moses, that he is an 
Apostolick Man and true Preacher of Christ’s Gospel. . . . Scripture 
furnishes us with many Examples of Preaching on Commons. . . 
yet it is not clear that any one of these Examples comes up to Mr. 
Whitfield’s-Case. 


Icndon Daily Post, June 7, 1739. [Advt.] 

The Orator [Orator Henley, see D.N.B.] will be Respondent next 
Sunday for Mr. Whitefield against the Objections of being over- 
righteous, an Enthusiast, not working Miracles, breaking the Laws 
of the Church and State, Civil Quiet and Property, propagating 
Despair, Madness and Idleness ; the Case of Hell, Torments, a Doubt- 
ing Conscience, and all the ridiculous and senseless Cavils, made at 
that Gentleman and the Methodists by Dr. Tr Mr. B d, 
H r, F N. etc., etc., and other Reverend Popguns proving 
Whit- Sunday to be for Whitefield. 
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Daily Post, June 8, 1739. 

Yesterday there was brisk Press in the River for Seamen ; they 
Swept away near 2,000. [Beginning of war with Spain.] 

The Reverend Mr. Whitefield, who embarked on Monday last 
on board the Elizabeth for Carolina can’t proceed on his intended 
Voyage on account of the Said Press, the men being all taken out 
of that ship for His Majesty’s Service, so that he is to preach on 
Black Heath till the Vessel is supply’d with other Hands. 


Daily Post, June 8, 1739. [Advt.] 

Very proper to be read by all Persons, especially at this Time, as a 
Preservative against the Principles of ‘Mr. Whitefield and his Fol- 
lowers. The Second Edition of the Doctrine of Assurance . . 
by Arthur Bedford, M.A., Chaplain to His Royal Highness Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 


Craftsman, June 9, 1739. [Advt.] 

Dr. Joseph Trapp’s Discourses against [Whitefield] . . . Second 
Edition 1s. 

Allowance for purchase of a Number to distribute among the 
Poor. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, Jun 9, 1739. 

Friday 7 night Mr. Stonehouse, Vicar of Islington, was married 
at Highgate Chapel to Miss Crisp, a young Lady of a very great 
Fortune, contrary to the Consent or Knowledge of her Friends. 
A fine example for the Righteousness of a Methodist. 


Craftsman, June 9, 1739. 

On Sunday night, Mr. Whitefield preach’d his Farewell Sermon 
at Kennington Common and collected 341. 5s. for the Orphan- 
house in Georgia, being to Embark in a few days for Philadelphia 
etc. Monday between Four and Five in the evening he left London 
and proceeded to Blackheath etc. The total sum collected by him 
for several Charities is as follows :— : 


For the Orphan-house 966 
For the Poor in General 150 
For Erecting a Church 
for the Salzburghers vie 
In all 1193 
Daily Post, June, 20, 1739. [Advt.] 
The Mock-Preacher. A Satyrico-Comical-Allegorical Farce ; as 
it was acted to a Crowded Audience at Kennington Common and 
many other Theatres. With the Humours of the Mob. 


Daily Post, June 22, 1739. 
Yesterday it was currently reported that the famous Mr. White- 
field, so remarkable for his Field-preaching, dropt down dead. 


EE 
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Daily Post, June 27, 1739. 

Mr. Banj S——d, one of the Principal Followers of Mr. Whitefield, 
we hear, is dangerously ill, under the Direction of the most celebrated 
Physician in Town for the Cure of Lunaticks, who has no less than 
twenty under his Care at present, lately grown methodically mad. 


Daily Post, June 27, 1739. [Advt.] 
A Complete Account of the Conduct of that Eminent Enthusiast, 
Mr. Whitefield. To which is annex’d 


1. A True Character of him, 4, An Answer to them Sup- 

attested by himself. posed to be written by Mr. 
John Wesley. 

2. A most useful and enter- 5. Some general Remarks on the 
taining Catechism for the use Answer by the Publisher of 
of Female Methodists. the Account. 

3. Some Queries sent to Mr. W. 6. A more particular Reply by 
at Bristol by the Rev. Mr. Mr. Tucker, the Author of the 
Tucker of that City. Queries. 


Together with some Remarks on Mr. W’s Journal. 


London Daily Post, June 28, 1739. [Advts.] 

Very proper to be read by all Persons, especially at this Time as a 
Preservative against Mr. Whitefield and his Followers. 

The Nature and proper Evidence of Regeneration.... By 
Ralph Skerret, D.D. .. . 

6d. Allowance for Quantity to distribute among the Poor. 


The Methodists, a “‘ Satirical Poem ” after the manner of Hudibras 
-| nay o.. a. 


London Daily Post, June 29, 1739. [Advts.] 

The Pious Youth. A Poem. Humbly address’d to the Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield. 

As the Model is design’d not so much for Compliment to the worthy 
Minister to whom it is address’d as to show the great Regard he 
discovers to true Religion; and as the Author has Endeavour’d 
to regulate the Stile, so that it may not be below the politer Taste 
of Mankind, nor above the Capacity of the meaner Rank of People, 
*tis humbly hoped it will not be entirely unacceptable to the Publick. 

Answer to the Rev. Dr. Trapp’s four Sermons against Mr. White- 
field . . . by Robert Seagrave, M.A. [Third Edition.] 

Dr. Trapp vindicated from the Imputation of being a Christian. 
Occasion’d by a Pamphlet of that Reverend Gentleman against 
the Methodists. 

Dr. Trapp try’d and cast and allow’d to the 10th of May next to 
recant, 


London Daily Post, June 30, 1739. [Advt.] 
An Explanatory Sermon on that mistaken Text. Be not righte- 
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ous overmuch ... Being an Answer to Dr. Trapp’s four Sermons 
. . . perverted against Methodists. 


Daily Post, June 30, 1739. [Advt.] 

A Caution against Religious Delusions. Being a Sermon on the 
New Birth, occasion’d by the Pretensions of the Methodists, by 
Henry Stebbing, D.D., Archdeacon of Wilts and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to His Majesty. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, June 30, 1739. 

Last Tuesday the Rev. Mr. Whitefield set out for Cirencester in 
Gloucestershire to visit his Relations in that Neighbourhood. 
As the Passengers in the Stage Coach walked up the Hill beyond 
Henley, Mr. Whitefield set them a Psalm. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, July 7, 1739. 
On Mr. Whitefield’s Preaching in Moorfields near Bedlam. 

Map, Ward? and Taylor did our Wonder raise ; 
Now Whitefield has the giddy Rabble’s Praise ; 
Infatuated Crowds to hear him flock, 
As once to France for Mississippi Stock 
A proof more Madmen out of Bedlam dwell 
Than are confin’d within that Spacious Cell. 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, July 21, 1739. [Advt.] 

Price Sixpence. A Compleat Account of the Conduct of that 
eminent Enthusiast, Mr. Whitefield . . . with a most useful and 
entertaining Catechism for the Use of the Female Methodists . 
an Answer Supposed to be written by Mr. John Wesley. 


Daily Gazetteer, Aug. 21, 1739. 

.... this young Clergyman’s Sentiments are not in any way 
improved. 

I will only beg Leave to ask the Adherents of this Extraordinary 
Person... . 

Whether he behav’d to the Magistrates of Tewksbury with the 
Meekness and Modesty of a Christian ? 

Whether the Meekness of the Gospel vindicates his entering 
Tewksbury with 120 Persons on Horseback ; and whether Good Sense 
could let him wonder that when so guarded with 6,000 Hearers, 
Four Constables on Foot did not molest him ? 

Whether in his Conduct to the Mayor of Basingstoke he behaved 
like a good Subject of His Majesty . . . and whether he did not 
discover more of the Drole and Impertinent Man than the Christian ? 

Whether his Behaviour at Basingstoke Fair and at Hackney 
Marsh was necessary to prove himself a Preacher of the Gospel. 


2 Mrs. Mapp was a famous Bonesetter. Ward advertised Quack Remedies, 
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Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Aug. 25,1739. [Advt.] (Cf. Craftsman, 

Sep. 8, 1739.]} 

An Earnest Appeal to the Publick on occasion of Mr. Whitefield’s 
Extraordinary Answer to the Pastoral Letter of the Lord Bishop of 
London ; Intended to vindicate his Lordship from the extravagant 
Charges and mean Evasions contain’d in the said pretended Answer ; 
and to detect the true Spirit and Design of its Author from his 
notorious Inconsistence with himself, his Disregard of the Church 
by whose Authority he preaches and his Treatment of those whom 
that Church hath constituted his Superiors. 

Address’d to the Rev. John Wesley, (Mr. Whitefield being absent.) 

Through Desire a Man having separated himself, Seeketh and 
intermeddleth with all Wisdom. Prov. xviii. i. 


Daily Gazetteer, Sep. 6, 1739. [Advt.] 

The Life and Particular Proceedings of the Rev. Mr. George 
Whitefield from the Time of his going to Crisp School in Gloucester 
. . . Genuine Account of that Gentleman, 

By an Impartial Hand. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, Sep. 8, 1739. 

[A Servant of a Tallow Chandler had been committed to the 
Compter. ] 

“This Fellow was one of the Enthusiastic Followers of Whitefield 
{made love to a young lady of fortune] pretended to have a Divine 
Commission. ... On his Admission to the Poultry he chaunted 
forth the 100th Psalm. 

Universal Weekly Journal, Sep. 8, 1739. [Advt.] 

Eighteen Sermons . . . seven shillings a Hundred . . . real and 
genuine . . . not spurious or patch’d up from the Works of other 
People such as Some Persons have published for his [Whitefield’s.] 


Crafisman, Sep. 22, 1739. [Advt.] 

A Short Preservative against the Doctrines reviv’d by Mr. White- 
field and his adherents. Being a Supplement to the Bishop of 
London’s late Pastoral Letter. 

Commonsence, Sep. 29, 1739. [Advt.] 

The Nature, Usefulness and Regulation of Religious Zeal .. . 
by Joseph Trapp, D.D. The Nature, Folly, Sin, and Danger of 
being Righteous overmuch; with a particular View to certain 
modern Enthusiasts [by the same Author.] 

Craftsman, Oct. 6, 1739. [Advt.] 

The Rev. Mr. Wesley’s forbidding his Followers reading this 
Pamphlet has occasion’d this Day to be publish’d a SECOND 
EDITION of Methodism display’d or Remarks on Mr. White- 
field’s Answer to the Bishop of London’s last Pastoral Letter. 
In a letter to Mr. Whitefield or in his Absence to any of his Abettors 
. . . by James Bate, M.A., Rector of St. Paul, Deptford. 
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Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Oct. 20, 1739. 

Edinburgh Oct. 9. Tis said the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, whose 
savoury Journals used to be quoted with Applause by our Scots 
Seceders, has of late address’d himself to one of these Champions 
in a Letter, which contains his Opinion of their Principles and in the 
strongest Terms condemns them as Authors of a Detestable Schism ; 
endeavours to persuade them to return to their Duty, and leave 
off their Divisive Courses. This letter has given great Offence, as 
we hear, and Mr. Whitefield from being a Reformer, a Saint, a 
Shining Light, etc., is degenerated in their Discourses into one 
whose Heart is corrupted, who will not lift up a Testimony against 
the Corruption of the Church ; in short, as one (Oh Horrid !) that 
will not rebel against an Authority he swore to maintain. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, Oct. 20, 1739. [Advt.] 

A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, Design’d to correct his 
mistaken Account of Regeneration or the New Birth. Written before 
his Departure from London: then laid aside for some private 
Reasons ; and now published to prevent his doing Mischief among 
Common People upon his Return from Georgia. With a previous 
Letter addressed to the Religious Societies by Tristram Land. 


Read’s Weekly Journal, Dec. 8, 1739. Craftsman (same date.) 

From Halifax in Yorkshire we hear that by the preaching of 
the Methodists in those Parts the Spirit of Enthusiasm has so 
prevail’d that almost every Man who can hammer out a Chapter in 
the Bible is now turn’d an Expounder of Scripture to the great 
Decay of Industry, and almost the Ruin of the Woollen Manu- 
facture which in those parts seems to be threaten’d with Destruc- 
tion for want of Hands to carry it on. 


London Evening Post, June 24-26, 1740. [Advt.] 

The true Spirit of the Methodists and their Allies (whether 
Enthusiasts, Papists, Deists, Quakers or Atheists) fully laid open ; 
in an Answer to Six of the Seven Pamphlets (Mr. Law’s being 
reserv'd to be consider’d by itself) lately publish’d against Dr. 
Trapp’s Sermons upon being Righteous over much ; by which it 
appears that the said Pamphlets united make up one of the greatest 
Curiosities that even this curious Age has produced. 


London Evening Post, July 17-19, 1740. 

We hear that a Person in good Circumstances, living not far from 
Charing Cross, who was always esteem’d for his good Sense, Probity 
and Virtue, is gone raving mad, since his being the unhappy 
Follower of the Modern Enthusiasts, having inbibed a Notion from 
them of believing himself in a State of Damnation; and we hear 
that a Gentlewoman and her Maid, not a great way from the Said 
Place, are almost in the same Condition. 
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Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Jan. 10, 1749. 

By what ill Fate does it happen [that a Lecture in St. Paul’s] 
should be thus shamefully neglected ? What a reflection is it upon 
the Age we live in that two or three Enthusiasts or Impostors 
shall at an Hour’s Warning be able to collect a Company of forty or 
fifty thousand Fools to hear a pack of raving Nonsense about 
the Pangs of the New Birth ! 


Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany, Jan. 10, 1749. 
Expounding-houses lately erected in the outskirts of this city 
[London] by the Methodists. 


Hooker's Weekly Miscellany, Jan. 10, 174. 

This Barn is a place where about 20 or 30 Methodists, chiefly 
Women, rendezvous in order to hear a young School-boy expound, 
preach, pray and sing Westley’s Hymns. 


Hooker's Weekly Miscellany, June 20, 1741. 

Whence is all the Money to come? ... At that Moment a 
bright thought flash’d (as Mr. Whitefield says) . . . why, says I, 
we'll send Mr. Whitefield . . . up and down the Country to preach 
and make Collections for the Hospital, tho’ perhaps he may collect 
enough round Blackheath alone ... tis lawful, you know, to 
lye and prevaricate with Infants, Drunken Folks, Ideots and Mad- 
men.... Therefore ’tis plain that Mr. Whitefield may, with a 
very safe Conscience, travel the cael and collect Money for the 
Hospital under other Pretences . . . he may even go so far as to 
rave, stare, foam, beat his Breast. 

We propose to have that Day [Charity Children walk] all the 
way Singing (not a Psalm of David, but) a choice new Hymn... 
of Mr. Wesley’s own composing . . . as the Psalms of David are 
not half pious enough . . . for the occasions of the Methodists, 
they have very wisely laid ’em aside, and as piously substituted 
Mr. Wesley’s Hymns in their Room. . . 

Had our Methodists sprouted up in a ‘Roman Catholic Soil . 
instead of our hearing of Dr. Whitefield’s preaching upon Mounts 
or Dunghills we should then have been told of Father Wesley the 
Jesuit or Father Whitefield, the Franciscan... . 
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THE 


REV. RICHARD BAXTER'’S 
RELATION TO 
OLIVER CROMWELL 


As exhibited in his own words 


(Copied from Part 1 of his Autobiography) 


WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY AND NOTES 


FREDERICK J. POWICKE, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Richard Baxter.” 


“,. . Cromwell as his comrades knew him and as modern 
learning has let us know him again [shows] to what height the plant 
Man can sometimes grow. In the agony of war, in the interminable 
crisis of revolutionary state-craft, he kept his noblest qualities 
of mind untired. He was always fresh from nature, open to new 
spiritual desires and human joys. In the hardest years of his 
last solitary struggle against unyielding destiny, a meeting with 
George Fox could move him first to tears, and on another occasion 
very seasonably to laughter. He sought always, and often with 
deep questioning, what was right and noble in every choice of 
action. He could not bear the stiff and dry : in all human relations, 
his tenderness, his humour, his fellowship were always striving to 
burst through. For while he aspired to heaven, he had his roots 
deep in earth.” G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts, 
p. 328. 
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Preface 


Y own feeling towards Cromwell is expressed in the 
eloquent words of Professor Trevelyan which I 
have ventured to set on the title-page. Since my 
first reading of Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of 

Oliver Cromwell I have put him where Milton put him, among 
“our chief of men,” and there are now few careful students 
of the 17th century who would put him anywhere else. 
Certainly there are few who would assent to the view of him 
as an ambitious hypocrite which used to prevail and to pass 
almost unquestioned. At the same time, one has to bear in 
mind that this idea prevailed with many who had every 
claim to be considered good men, and men as devoted as 
Cromwell himself to the public cause. Baxter was one of 
these. He became one of these after Naseby (June, 1645). 
From then onwards Cromwell seemed to him a deteriorating 
character ; and, as time went on, the agent of mischief, terrible 
andsinister. He seemed so,not merely down to the Protector’s 
death, but no less so in 1664 when all the passages relating to 
him which are here collected were written. The lapse of time 
did not change his mind—though once or twice, during the 
desolate period of the restored monarchy, we find him turning 
back a wistful glance to the Cromwellian pieties and tolerance. 

Baxter, for me, stands also among our chief of men ; and it 
is a melancholy instance of human blindness that these two 
great contemporaries should have failed to see each other’s 
real self. I have argued in the introductory essay that if 
they could have been friends (as they had a chance of being), 
and have learnt to work understandingly together, much that 
happened might have happened differently, or not at all. 
Perhaps this is a fantastic notion—though it has come to me 
as a result of realising that the range and force of Baxter’s 
influence, especially in the months just before the climax 
of 1660, had a-decisive weight on the great middle party of 
the so-called Presbyterians who held the scales. As it was, 
however, Baxter, alas! may be said to have done more than 
any other single person to propagate and perpetuate, in the 
same party and their descendants, the lying legend of Crom- 
well’s baseness which the Cavaliers adopted and fostered as a 
matter of course. 

The discolouring effect of his prejudice throughout is evident, 
and can often be removed by a simple statement of the known 
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facts. One purpose of the notes has been to do this, and 
another has been to correct not infrequent lapses of memory, 
or to supplement what he says by things which he omits but 
which illustrate and round off his narrative. 

It is hoped that the notes, as a whole, may help the less 
informed reader to a fairly vivid picture of the few critical 
years to which they apply . Frep. J. PowiIcke. 


Baxter and Cromwell. 


HEN the Civil War began in August, 1642, one of its first 

\ X / incidental results was to drive Baxter from Kidderminster. 
His work there since April, 1641, had done great things, but 

it had not converted the lowest class of the people (“ the 

rabble,’’ as he calls them) to his Puritan views ; and these, backed 
by the Cavalier gentry of the neighbourhood, proved too strong 
for him. He retired to Gloucester. Returning at the end of a 
month he found them more violent than ever, and realised that 
till the storm was overpassed he had better seek a refuge elsewhere. 
He found one at Coventry, and, with short intervals, lived there in 
quietness for nearly three years. But his place of abode and way of 
life might easily have been very different. For it must have been 
just about the time of his settlement at Coventry that there came to 
him an invitation from Captain Oliver Cromwell to take pastoral 
charge of his ‘‘ troop”’ at Cambridge. This troop, which became 
the spear-head of the invincible Ironsides, was then in process of 
formation. Cromwell started to form it even before the war broke 
out. As soon as he saw war was certain he hurried down from 
Westminster into his own country and gathered to him, not all 
sorts of men, but those only whom he regarded as the right stuff 
for winning through a tremendous struggle, viz., ““ such men as had 
the fear of God before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did.” Men of this sort he enlisted and trained, and so trained 
that the rigour of his discipline soon sifted out the unfit. None were 
left save the comparative few whose pious and ardent patriotism 
nerved them to accept and endure all that their leader deemed 
necessary to the end he had in view. In fact, Cromwell’s troop 
may be said to have been fashioned on the principle which created 
the Separatist movement under Elizabeth. Except in the purpose 
of its application, the principle was what Robert Browne set forth 
as the test of a true Church. No wonder, therefore, if the troop 
developed the feeling of a Church, and a desire for some one who 
might be considered its minister or pastor. We need not doubt 
that the suggestion to invite Baxter was made to Cromwell by 
James Berry, his “‘ bosom friend,” who, five years before, had in- 
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duced him to take orders, and had gone with him to Worcester 
in December, 1638, to witness his ordination by Bishop Thorn- 
borough. Much, however, had happened since then, and not 
least to Berry. There is no record of what brought him into 
contact with Cromwell—would that there were !—but somehow 
Cromwell had begun to inspire him already with that personal 
loyalty which grew ever stronger through all the mighty events 
of his hero’s life, and evoked from Cromwell a corresponding 
confidence. So we can be sure that the Berry of 1643 was not the 
moderate Episcopalian of 1638; and he may have thought that 
Baxter, too, had moved in the direction of Independency. But if 
so, it would imply that he had not kept his eye on Baxter, and did 
not know of the rebuff he had dealt certain Independents who 
came to him at the outset of his Kidderminster ministry and begged 
him to take their way. Presuming, therefore, on a change in his 
friend which had not taken place, he might well say to Cromwell, 
on the one hand, “‘ Mr. Baxter is your man ”’; and, on the other, 
might well urge upon Baxter the call of the troop and the open door 
it offered for effective service in the great cause they both had at 
heart. He might well add, too, how it seemed to offer a providential 
means of renewing old ties. And I can hardly imagine that he had 
any fear of a refusal. But the refusal came. Though Berry’s 
plea was sustained by the subscribed names of the whole troop, 
including Cromwell’s, Baxter refused and even reproved them 
sharply for their Separatist ‘‘ attempt.’”’ This is about the earliest 
extant specimen of an offensive didacticism which was to cost him 
dear. In the present case, I think it cost him the finest opportunity 
of his life. For one thing, it produced an estrangement on Berry’s 
part which time failed to heal. For another and worse thing, it 
alienated Cromwell. Accordingly when Baxter, after Naseby 
(June, 1645), saw fit to join the army and hoped to repair his mis- 
take, he had to realise that the door was shut. Berry avoided him, 
and Cromwell, after a few curt sentences of satirical greeting, left 
him alone. Moreover, he discovered that what he might 
have been able to do in 1643 was utterly beyond him in 1645. If 
he had taken spiritual charge of the troop in 1643 he might at 
least have checked the growth of its Separatist tendencies, but in 
1645 they had spread, more or less, through all the camp and 
seemed ineradicable. As he says plaintively, what had been but a 
spark had grown to a conflagration, and he felt himself helpless. 
His consequent self blame was acute, though it implied no change 
of mind as to the reason of his refusal. He only regretted that he 
had been too hasty in acting upon it. He should have taken 
counsel of prudence. He should have gone to the troop with 
suspended judgment, judged the situation on the spot, and been 
guided in what he did by what he saw. In 1645 it was too late. 
He did his best for two years, but his best was futile ; and he never 
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had a chance of getting intimate with Cromwell. In the light of 
history I am inclined to regard this fact as tragical. Suppose the 
two had been brought together daily on a footing of friendship. 
There would, of course, have been many a difference of opinion and 
many a debate, and probably no small heat of temper, but might 
there not have grown up, also, a state of mutual understanding ? 
Knowing, as we do now, the genuine honesty of the two men, this 
seems more than possible. And then one cannot help going on to 
imagine how such a mutual understanding might have influenced 
the course of events. For if these two could have learned to trust 
each other—despite differences of opinion and the deeper difference 
of temperament—their combined effort to find and keep that middle 
way in which they both believed might have so rallied the moderate 
forces of opinion in religion and politics as to have rendered them 
paramount. 

Baxter, we must remember, became as much the real leader of 
the ‘ sober,” 7.e., the so-called Presbyterian party, as Cromwell of 
the Independents. There were extremists among the former no 
less than among the latter, but the moderates made up the great 
majority in both cases, and stood much nearer together than many 
supposed. It was always Baxter’s hope and aim to make this clear 
from the Presbyterian side, as it was always Cromwell’s hope and 
aim to make it clear from the side of the Independents. Neither, 
e.g., wanted to destroy or even dethrone the King ; neither wanted 
to subvert the old constitution of Church and State ; neither wanted 
unbridled liberty in the one or the other. No doubt it was Crom- 
well’s temptation to go too fast, and Baxter’s to go too slow. But 
Cromwell was capable of very cautious self-restraint as Baxter was 
capable of very adventurous enthusiasms, and each, if they had 
been friends, might have applied on occasion the brake, or the spur. 
Baxter tells us that it was the “ sober ”’ clergy, with their adherents, 
who finally overthrew Cromwell ; and this was no vain boast. What, 
then, would have happened, if, under Baxter’s leadership, they had 
joined up with Cromwell, and so saved him from things which 
(to use his own words) only “‘ necessity’ justified ? Would the 
tragedy of Whitehall have happened, or the tragi-comedy of 1660 ? 
One cannot say. But this is certain, at any rate, that if Baxter had 
been enabled to find, through friendship, the key to Cromwell’s 
character, he would not have missed the true light in which to 
judge his conduct. As it was, however, he judged his conduct in 
the light of an inveterate prejudice—planted perhaps in 1643, 
strengthened (with the added sting of some wounded pride) in 1645, 
and confirmed by ‘‘ appearances ”’ (which there was no first-hand 
knowledge to correct) during every successive phase of Cromwell’s 
life. This prejudice fixed him in an attitude of sheer distrust. 
Whatever Cromwell did, therefore, Baxter suspected of an evil 
motive ; and whatever evil he was said to have done, or to intend, 
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his suspicion disposed him to credit. His own words, as will be 
seen, illustrate his attitude at every turn. 

I. Thus, the creation of the New Model (he says) was chiefly 
the work of Cromwell in conjunction with Sir Henry Vane, Junr. 
—the one in the Army, the other in the House of Commons ; and 
if their common purpose was to consolidate the Sectaries, Cromwell’s 
special purpose was to make himself great. Hence the Self-denying 
Ordinance, which cleared the way by disqualifying M.P’s. from 
serving in the Army, was so managed that Cromwell could evade it 
—though at first, just to quiet the simple, he let himself be put out. 
He veiled his policy, indeed, by contriving (with Vane) the selec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Fairfax—‘‘ one that Cromwell could make use 
of at his pleasure ’’—as Lord General, but ‘‘ when he was chosen 
for General, Cromwell’s men must not be without him. So valiant 
aman must not be laid by. . . . Cromwell only and no other member 
of either House must be excepted.” 

II. The New Model proved its mettle at Naseby, and Baxter 
allows credit to Cromwell—but not unmixed: ‘“‘ His sudden and 
seasonable coming, with the great name he had got by the applause 
of his own soldiers, made a sudden joy in the Army (thinking he had 
brought them more help than he did) so that all cried a Cromwell, 
a Cromwell, and so went on.”’ 

III. Baxter’s visit to the Army opened his eyes to its sectarian 
plague, and, as he thought, to Cromwell’s responsibility for it: 
“A few proud, self-conceited, hot-headed Sectaries had got into 
the highest places, and were Cromwell’s chief favourites, and by 
their very heat and activity bore down the rest.” These were 
the men who ‘ Per fas aut nefas’ . . . were resolved to take 
down not only Bishops and Liturgy and Ceremonies, but all that 
did withstand their way. They were far from thinking of a 
moderate Episcopacy, or of any healing way between the Episcopal 
and Presbyterians. They most honoured the Separatists, Ana- 
baptists, and Antinomians ; but Cromwell and his council took on 
them to join themselves to no Party, but to try for the liberty of 
all.”’ 

IV. His two years in the Army supplied his prejudice with much 
to feed upon. Thus he found food for it in the £100 granted to 
Major Bethel, after the rout of Goring’s army (July, 1645), instead 
of to Captain Evanson “ because he was no sectary, and Bethel only 
had all the glory and applause by Cromwell and that party.” 
He found it, too, in the substitution of Col. Rainsborow for 
Col. Whalley at the siege of Worcester just before its surrender 
(July, 1646). Whalley, indeed, was Cromwell’s kinsman, but “ he 
was called a Presbyterian,” while Rainsborow was known to be a 
Sectary. Hence the latter must ‘‘ have the honour of taking 
the city ” in order ‘“‘ that he might be governor there ”’ and “ gratify 
the Sectaries and settle the City and County in their way.” 
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V. So it was always. Cromwell’s “‘ Designs were manifest and I 
saw him continually acting his part.” Fairfax, his nominal head, 
was clay in his hands. ‘‘ When any Troop or Company was to be 
disposed of, or any considerable officer’s place was void, he was sure 
to put a Sectary in the place ; and when the brunt of the war was 
over, he looked not so much at their valour as their opinions.” 
It was twenty to one against the promotion of any merely godly 
man—nay, if any of that sort “‘ had a mind to leave the army he 
(Cromwell) would secretly and openly further it.” 

VI. At last, therefore, and mainly because ‘‘ Cromwell had lately 
put so many of ‘ the active Sectaries’ into superior commands, and 
their industry was so much greater than others that they were 
like to have their will,” Baxter felt driven to give up in despair. 

VII. After recovery from an almost fatal illness, he resettled in 
Kidderminster (June, 1647), and observed events from afar. Those 
connected with the Army and its relation to Parliament and the 
King were all (it seemed to him) of a piece with the design of Vane 
and Cromwell—especially of Cromwell—to ruin the King and 
break the authority of Parliament. The second Civil War sprang 
out of this, for ‘‘ all that were loyal and sober-minded abhorred 
these traitorous proceedings of Cromwell and the sectarian Army.” 
“But God’s time was not yet.’ Cromwell came forth more 
powerful than ever. True, the House of Commons—with its 
Presbyterian element enlarged by a return of some members 
who had been frightened away in the preceding autumn—“ voted 
that the King’s concessions” (made at Newport, Sep., 1648) 
“were a sufficient ground for a Personal Treaty with him and 
had suddenly sent a concluding answer and sent for him up.” 
Cromwell’s answer to this, however, was to purge the House of its 
unmanageable members (Dec. 6), and so to reduce it to the 
bare Rump of a Parliament. The proceedings of the Rump, 
which swiftly brought on the death of the King, “ all had Cromwell 
behind them and worked on his will.” His next move was to 
declare for a Commonwealth, and get the Rump to draw up a 
form of engagement, binding all men to be true and faithful to it. 
But he had no intention of being true and faithful to it himself, 
save so long as there were impediments to his laying hands on the 
Crown. That was his glittering goal. And what were his 
impediments? Partly, the numerous Cavaliers, still ready for 
new enterprises against him; partly, the Scots, still resolved to 


stick to the Covenant and the King; partly, the Army, still insuffi- — 


ciently taught to act on his principles ; but mainly the ministers 
and the great mass of sober people who regarded them. All these 
he overcame more or less thoroughly—all except the last. The 
‘ministers and sober people withstood him” calmly and prudently, 
with invincible weapons ; and, though they were quiet, had power 
enough, allied to the other three, whose “spark of life” they 
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revived, to accomplish the downfall of his work, if not of himself, 
and to recover substantially all that had been lost. Such was the 
miserable issue of his insolence. But, meanwhile, God’s time 
seemed long in coming. Cromwell’s accession to the Lord 
Generalship, when Fairfax ‘“‘ would have no more of the honour of 
being his instrument and mask,” inaugurated his most decisive 
victories—at Dunbar and Worcester. Then, ‘‘ having thus far 
seemed to be a servant of the Parliament and [to] work for his 
Masters the Rump or Commonwealth, he doth next begin to shew 
whom he served’ in fact. Hence, on April 21, 1653, he suddenly 
appeared in the House with soldiers at his heels and “‘ cast out 
the Rump as disdainfully as men do excrements.’’ Whereupon 
followed the “‘nominated’’ Parliament—contemptuously called the 
** Little ’—really Cromwell’s expedient to discredit democracy, 
and make the necessity of his personal government undeniable. 
Accordingly, he encouraged the House to throw all interests into 
a panic by one upsetting Act after another—especially the ministers 
and Universities, by its proposal to vote them down. He did so 
that the people, in their dismay and disgust, might turn to him. 
Whatever else he did proceeded from the same motive—to take 
him for their Protector from otherwise overwhelming evils. Nay, 
he even conjured up some terrible apparition of evils which did 
not exist, that “people might fly to him for refuge.” And it 
took all the sagacity of the “ sober ’’ party to see through him, and 
keep their heads. Baxter claims that they succeeded (pp. 67-9). 
No doubt they did to their own satisfaction, and thought themselves 
very wise men. Cromwell was no enigma to them, whereas the 
simple sort (poor fools) believed that he designed nothing of all 
that came to pass, but that God’s providence brought about all, 
without his contrivance or expectation! Not for the first time were 
the simple sort nearest the truth. 

VIII. With his installation as Lord Protector in Dec., 1653, 
Cromwell (we are asked to believe) readjusted his tactics. For 
his own firmer establishment, he made himself active in doing 
good. Hence, e.g., his institution of the Triers, which effected so 
much good that “many thousands of souls thanked God for the 
faithful ministers whom they let in, and grieved when the Prelatists 
cast them out again.” This was his positive way of attracting the 
good opinion of ‘the godly ; and, in a negative way, he hoped to 
conciliate the ministers by not requiring from them any oath of 
fidelity like “‘the engagement.”’ He found that he had more to 
gain by moderation, so he became moderate. Moderation meant 
putting down extremists such as the Anabaptists, whom he had 
formerly favoured. He had not changed his mind about them, 
whatever it was, but he designed by their suppression “ to settle 
himself in the People’s favour.”” A dramatic illustration was 
afforded by his treatment of ‘his old friend Harrison.” Having 
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connived at him ‘“‘ while he made himself the head of the 
Anabaptists and Fanatics,’’ as soon as he “‘ saw it would be an 
applauded acceptable thing to the nation to suppress him,” “‘ he 
doth it easily in a trice, and maketh him contemptible who but 
yesterday thought himself not much below him.” 

In fine, Cromwell was never straightforward, except in the sense 
that he had a single eye to his own aggrandisement; and was 
always on the look out for means to that end. 

Baxter had this in mind when he preached before Cromwell in 
Westminster Abbey (25 Dec., 1654) ; he chose a text (I. Cor. i. 10) 
which led him to dwell on the iniquity of rulers who maintain 
divisions in Church and State because it suits them “to fish in 
troubled waters.’ He intended to be personal, and was felt to 
be so. His fixed idea of Cromwell’s dissimulation commanded 
him to speak out, and silenced in him the call for good manners. 
In fact, the fixed idea became a beam in his eye when he turned it 
on Cromwell. If there was a point on which friends and foes alike 
were generally agreed it was Cromwell’s sincere advocacy of toler- 
ation. Baxter admitted the advocacy but questioned the sincerity. 
For did he not, on the one hand, profess to back up the work of 
the ministers by the aid of the magistrates, while, on the other, he 
‘himself, and such others, commonly gave out that they could not 
understand what the magistrate had to do in matters of religion, 
and . . . that all men should be left to their own consciences and 
that the Magistrate could not interpose but he should be ensnared 
in the guilt of persecution.”’ Hot and cold, it seems, in the same 
breath. To us the explanation is clear enough—that Cromwell 
drew a sharp line between supporting the ministers in their fight 
against gross forms of social vice, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, forcibly imposing their doctrinal beliefs or Church Practices 
on those who (with a good conscience and decent behaviour) 
disliked and declined them. The former was his duty, the 
latter was not. Baxter, of course, saw the distinction and largely 
approved of it. He did not want the imposition of any elaborate 
or new-fangled creed, any more than Cromwell ; but he did want the 
imposition of such a creed as summed up the essentials of Christianity 
and the forcible suppression of those who openly refused it: not 
perceiving that if the State allowed the plea of conscience in the 
matter of creed, it lost the logical right to impose any creed. Much 
was made by Baxter and other Puritans of the two tables of the Law, 
the one concerned with duty towards God, the other with duty 
towards man—the one religion, the other morality ; and the relative 
importance of the first. Hence, atheism and blasphemy were 
treason against God, and a worse crime than treason against man. 
No Christian King, therefore, could let himself ignore the former. 
He might not feel bound to kill the Atheist or blasphemer—Baxter 
drew back from this—though texts were for it. But coercive 
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and punitive measures of an effectual kind must be taken, and, for 
a ruler not to take them was to show himself guilty of misprision 
of treason, at least. No doubt Baxter argued along this line in that 
discussion of the subject which he had with Cromwell a few days 
after his sermon, when the Protector proved to be a match for him in 
lengthy talk. He and two of his companions (Baxter reports) 
spun out four or five hours in mere ignorant speeches. Baxter 
was reduced to saying that he had a paper by him which set 
forth his mind and would send it for Cromwell to read. After 
the meeting he sent it by a friend, but found reason to doubt if 
Cromwell gave any heed to it, or even read it. So Baxter still held 
by his prejudice that Cromwell’s zeal for liberty of conscience was 
pretended. 

Clearly his impression of Cromwell’s duplicity was invincible. 
But the duplicity, he thinks, was of gradual growth, and not at 
first deliberate. It became consciously deliberate after he had 
reached the decision that the King must die. To carry out such a 
decision, wariness, subtle scheming, tergiversation, had to be 
practised at every turn. But, in the process, and afterwards, 
events so favoured him that Providence, or the light of God’s 
countenance, seemed clearly to shine upon him. This set a divine 
seal on his plans and justified his ambition. At length “ having 
thus forced his conscience to justify all his cause . . . he thinketh 
that, the end being good and necessary, the necessary means can- 
not be bad . . . he thought secrecy a virtue and dissimulation no 
vice, and simulation, 7.e., in plain English a lie, or perfidiousness, 
to be a tolerable fault in a case of necessity.” 

That Baxter, once convinced of Cromwell’s insincerity, should 
recoil from him was perfectly natural. For it was a fault more 
deeply alien to his own nature than any other. His own trans- 
parency was at once his charm and his snare. He spoke what he 
held for truth unreservedly on all occasions, and to all sorts of men, 
without a thought of consequences. Least of all did he ever plan 
any course of speech or action witha view to his own advancement. 
Intellectually he was far from simple, but morally he had the 
simplicity of a child. One may fairly say that, this being so, he 
was sure to find it hard to understand a complex nature like Crom- 
well’s. For Cromwell was not simple. ‘‘ His great soul was a chaos 
of seething thoughts, impulses and half-formed ideals, with some one 
immediate issue always emerging into glaring light and concentrating 
all its great powers on itself.’ (Picton’s Life of Cromwell, p. 144.) 
Accordingly, seen from the outside—as Baxter was fated to see 
him—he could not fail to seem often a schemer. We know—on the 
evidence, for example, of the Clarke Papers—the real sincerity of 
Cromwell through those months of 1646 and 1647 when he was 
mediating between Army and Parliament, negotiating. with the 
King, and counteracting the Presbyterians. We know, also, that 
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there was more than sufficient reason for his final decision to break, 
once for all, with King and Presbyterians, and go the way of the 
Army. But his swift changes of front, and then the final change 
from apparent indecision to swift unswerving action, might well 
startle and scandalize the uninitiated. ‘‘Thereis nothing surprising,” 
says Gardiner (Great Civil War, IV. 149), ‘‘in the readiness of men, 
on the evidence before them, to come to the conclusion that Crom- 
well, in the sudden changes of front which he had undoubtedly 
made, had been actuated simply by regard to his personal interests. 
The only way in which he could meet the charge was to tell the 
whole truth, and to explain publicly the effect which his discovery 
of the Presbyterians’ intrigue with the Scots had had on his course 
of action. It was the last thing that Cromwell was likely to do. 
. . . It is possible, too, that, on this occasion, Cromwell’s silence 
is, to some extent, accounted for by a reluctance to irritate the 
Scots and the French by revealing their intrigues.” 

So, also, with regard to those weeks of suspense which followed 
the offer of the Crown. To many besides Baxter, including not a 
few of his warm admirers, Cromwell appeared to be just balancing 
the scales between his own ambition and expediency. Nor can 
one, even now, read his speeches without an uneasy feeling that the 
speaker did lack some integrity of purpose. More than one motive, 
certainly, was at work in his mind, and it would be absurd to suppose 
him incapable of being stirred by the thought of honour to himself 
or to his family. But there is no good reason to dispute his reiter- 
ated assertion of a pure desire to do what was best for the Common- 
wealth. In fact, the last thing which can be fairly charged against 
Cromwell is that he ever deliberately preferred, or sought, his own 
agerandisement at the cost of the general welfare. That hoary 
lie has become less and less credible in the searching light of fuller 
knowledge. On the whole, we are far nearer the truth if we believe 
that the course of his life and conduct had its root in a conviction 
which came to him at an early date, and grew ever more strong, 
that God had raised him up to serve Him in the deliverance of 
England—of the “saints” first of all—from great actual and 
prospective evils; and that he must subordinate everything else 
to this high calling. What this calling might involve for him he 
could not foresee, nor at first did he regard himself as more of a 
deliverer than any other of the “ godly ” ; but events led him on 
and shed light as they passed. To him, as to the Hebrew prophets, 
*‘ events ’’ were the language in which God spoke most unmistake- 
ably. He did not lay out a far-reaching scheme of action, and then 
strive to make events conform to it. On the contrary, with a settled 
purpose to do the will of God, with a firm persuasion of what may be 
described as the general direction of that will—its “universal aims ”’ 
—he waited and watched until the next step, or next few steps, grew 
clear ; and then, going forward with all his might, the event declared 
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the truth, or otherwise, of his insight. ‘“‘ No man rises so high as he 
who knows not whither he is going,”’ is a remark ascribed to him ; 
and it is a flash of light upon his inward attitude. It points to a 
sort of sublime opportunism—the opportunism of one for whom God 
is a living reality who besets him behind and before and lays His 
hand upon him ; and is no less able, through him as instrument, to 
mould the frame of things than He did through Moses or David. 
Thus, before the invasion of Scotland in the summer of 1650, he 
had become certain that the invasion was right, and that he must 
not refuse to take up the post of General-in-chief which Fairfax laid 
down. (See Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. Vol. III. 
p. 5 [People’s ed.]) When, therefore, he found himself at Dunbar 
in a tight place he could write—‘‘ All shall work for good. Our 
spirits are comfortable, praised be the Lord, though our present 
condition be as it is, and indeed we have much hope in the Lord of 
whose mercy we have had large experience.” Not that he is sure 
of victory, or even escape. He makes provision for the contrary. 
But when, by a tactical mistake, David Lesley, the Scottish General, 
“was pleased to bring down his men”’ from their safe position 
on the hills, he sees in that mistake a sign that the Lord had delivered 
them into his hands. He expressed that conviction in the cry with 
which he led the onset—‘‘ Let God arise and let His enemies 
be scattered ’’—and their total overthrow seemed to set the 
clearest possible seal to his faith. This was the outstanding fact 
which he stressed in his letters to the House of Commons ; and the 
blindness of the Edinburgh ministers (Sep. 12) to so manifest 
a disclosure of God’s judgment amazed him. ‘In answer to the 
witness of God upon our solemn appeal”’ (at Dunbar) “you say you 
have not so learned Christ as to hang the equity of your cause upon 
events. We, for our part, could wish blindness have not been upon 
your eyes to all those marvellous dispensations which God hath 
lately wrought in England. But did you not solemnly appeal and 
pray ? Did not we do so too? Are not you and we to think, 
with fear and trembling, of the hand of the Great God in this 
mighty and strange appearance of His, instead of slightly calling 
it an ‘event’! Were not both your and our expectations renewed 
from time to time, whilst we waited upon God, to see which way 
He would manifest Himself upon our appeals? And shall we, after 
all these our prayers, fastings, tears, expectations and solemn 
appeals, call these bare ‘events’? The Lord pity you.” [For 
a true and striking account of Cromwell’s relation to the Covenanters 
see G. A. Smith’s Isaiah, I. pp. 160-163. He speaks of Cromwell 
as “‘ the best commentator Isaiah has ever had.’’] 

There could be no clearer self-explanation than Cromwell gives 
in such words as these. He believed with all his heart what every 
Covenanter, every Puritan, also professed to believe,- that events 
are controlled by God, enshrine the Presence of God, and utter 
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His living voice. History, therefore, which is made up of events, 
is a sacred book, and the present is as sacred as the past. “ What 
are all our histories but God manifesting Himself,” he said, and, as 
to our own history, “‘ We are a people with the stamp of God upon 
us ... whose appearances and providences among us were not 
to be outmatched by any story.”’ Hence, the marvellous series of 
events which attended his own action—action directed by his 
faith in God: how could he refuse, how could anyone else refuse, 
to construe them as proof of God’s approval ? Of course, such a 
faith is close neighbour to fanaticism, though from this, on the 
whole, Cromwell was saved by his strong common sense. But the 
point is that it supplies a sufficient answer to Baxter’s charge of 
insincerity. In view of the evidence—better known to us than to 
Baxter—that faith in an immediate divine arbitration by events was 
the prevailing motive of his life, the charge is seen to be absurd. At 
the same time, Baxter’s mistake was natural. For it was due to 
just that way of interpreting Providence upon which both Baxter 
and Cromwell relied. Events do not interpret themselves. Their 
meaning is derived from the state of mind which is brought to them. 
And Baxter’s state of mind (like that of the Scots) was very different 
from Cromwell’s. Believing, as he did, that the ascendancy of 
the Army was a tyranny, that the execution of the King was a 
murder, that the Commonwealth was a usurpation, and that the 
Solemn League and Covenant could not be annulled, he was bound 
to condemn Cromwell’s later conduct, and attribute his successes 
to the triumph of lawless force. He could not, and did not, deny 
that somehow God was in it all, but, if so, then He must be in it for 
chastisement of the nation’s and the Church’s sins. God must be 
scourging them, by the hand of a hypocrite, because they had 
refused to be guided by honest men. In other words, Baxter’s 
view of Providence took its colour from his prejudices. It is always 
so, in a measure ; and this is why the appeal to Providence is apt 
to be unconvincing. What is Providential is a question to which 
‘events’ give no satisfactory answer, because so many answers 
are forthcoming. Nevertheless, viewed on a wide scale and in the 
long run, events are not without a definite moral significance. 
They do disclose a tendency which makes for righteousness or the 
reverse. It is surely clear, for example, that the stream of events 
which accompanied the activities of Cromwell reflected a higher 
quality of temper and purpose than that which swept it aside in 
the Restoration. It is clear that the latter, as compared with the 
former, was a swift descent to lower levels. True piety and righte- 
ousness largely ceased to count. Yet the strange thing is that, in 
the ‘‘ events ’’ which led up to this change for the worse Baxter 
saw the hand of Providence more distinctly displayed than in 
anything that had happened through Cromwell. Herein the sudden 
crash of all that the usurper had built up, or tried to build—here, 
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indeed, was Providence! He is amazed when he considers the 
rush of change which reduced the Army to impotence, and 
confounded the fanatics, and brought in the King—and did all 
this by the agency of a spiritual Laodicean like General Monck. 

“Let any man ”’ (he says) ‘‘ that hath the use of his understand- 
ing, judge whether this were not enough to prove that there is a 
God that governeth the world, and disposeth of the Powers of the 
World according to his Will! And let all men behold this Pillar of 
Salt, and standing Monument of Divine Revenge, and take heed of 
over-valuing Human Strength, and of ever being puffed up by 
Victories and Success, or of being infatuated by Spiritual Pride and 
Faction! And let all men take warning how they trample upon 
Government, rebel against it, or vilifie the Ministers and Ordinances 
of Christ, and proudly despise the warnings of their Brethren.” 
But he can see no eminent Providence in the ‘events ’ which 
raised a Huntingdon farmer to the summit of power, and cleared his 
way before him, and revolutionised the soul of a nation; nor, 
apparently, does it occur to him that what he calls a ‘ standing 
monument of Divine Revenge’ might be really a monument of 
human blindness and folly, including hisown. For if he had ‘ known 
the things that belong unto peace’ in State and Church, how could 
he have chosen Charles II. instead of Cromwell ? 

“ How dangerous a thing is it to have a mistaking judgment in 
practicals of greatest moment ? How lamentably will it misguide 
their prayers, their speeches, and their Practices ? 

“And the greater is their zeal, the forwarder will they be to 
prosecute that evil which they take for good. It will cause them to 
misinterpret all God’s providences, and misapply His Promises and 
Threatenings ; and their hearts will rise with zealous indignation 
against all those that would recover them. Let us, therefore, beg 
of God that He would not leave us to a deluded mind, nor give us 
over to the error of our hearts.” 

Baxter wrote this in 1659, towards the end of his Holy Common- 
wealth (p. 504), and he had such as Cromwell in mind, nor did he 
come to see, until too late, that his words carried a warning, if 
not a reproach, to himself. 


Richard Baxter on Oliver Cromwell. 


[These extracts are from the folio Reliquie Baxteriane published by Matthew 
Sylvester in 1696—five years after Baxter’s death. The autobiography is in 
three parts, the first written in 1664, the second in 1665, and third between 
1670 and 1684.] 

AXTER’S first reference to Cromwell is in connexion with 
the causes which brought about the fall of the Earl of 
Essex and the new modelling of the army (&.B., Pt. I., § 69). 

“ The causes were all these in conjunction : 
1. Though none could deny but the Earl was a Person of great 
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Honour, Valour, and Sincerity ; yet did some Accuse the Soldiers 
under him of being too like the King’s Soldiers in Profaneness, 
lewd and vicious Practices, and rudeness in their carriage towards 
the Country; and it was withal urged, that the Revolt of Sir 
Faithful Fortescue, Sir Richard Greenvile,? Col. Urry? andsome others, 
was a satisfying Evidence that the irreligious sort of men were not to 
be much trusted, but might easily by Money be hired to betray them. 

2. And it was discovered that the Earl of Hssex’s Judgment (and 
the wisest men about him) was never for the ending the Wars by 
the Sword, but only to force a Pacificatory Treaty. He thought 


1Fortescue (15812-1666). See D.NV.B. “At the battle of Edgehill (October 
23, 1642), when Prince Rupert charged the left wing of the Parliamentary Army, 
Fortescue, with his troop, drew off from the rest of Lord Wharton’s Regiment, 
and rode over to the royal horse.” 

2Grenville (1600-1658). See D.N.B. “Grenville’s adoption of the Parlia- 
mentary cause was merely a stratagem to obtain his pay. On March 8, 1644, he 
arrived at Oxford, bringing with him 36 of his troop, 600£ advanced to him to 
taise his regiment, and news of an intended plot to surprise Basing House. Par- 
lament proclaimed him ‘traitor,’ ‘rogue,’ ‘ villain,’ and ‘skellum,’ nailed 
their proclamation to a gibbet set up in Palace Yard, and promised to put 
him in the same place when they could catch him.” 

3 Urry or Hurry (d. 1652). See D.N.B. “ At the outset of the Civil War he took 
the side of Parliament and did valiantly at Edgehill and Brentford (November 12, 
1642), but in June, 1643, on some personal pique, deserted to the Royalists to whom 
his information was of great service. He had a large share in the Royalist success 
of Chalgrove Field on June 18, and was knighted for his services on the same day.” 

4The Earl of Essex (1591-1646) was made general of the Parliamentary Army 
on July 9, 1642. Cromwell had already shown his own confidence in him by 
carrying a motion on November 6, 1641, that “the two houses should vote to the 
Karl of Essex power to command all the train bands south of the Trent.” His 
rank, character, and military experiences pointed out the propriety, and seemed to 
pledge the efficiency, of his command. But though able and honest enough, he 
soon made it clear that he had no real will to beat the King. 

@ With an army of 20,000 against the King’s much smaller one, he might have 
crushed it at once, and perhaps have ended the war. But instead he gave the 
King time to grow strong. 

b At Edgehill, though urged by John Hampden to advance and drive the King 
from his position, Essex was disinclined to risk anything, and retreated to Warwick. 

©In April, 1643, the Earl might have captured Oxford had he acted on the 
advice of Hampden, but delayed till June, by which time the King had been 
strongly reinforced ; and after Hampden’s death (at Chalgrove Field, 18 June) 

he fell back from Oxford, and remained inactive, permitting the King to effect a 

junction with the Royalists of the North and West. 

d When the King made his escape from Oxford (May, 1644), with about 
6,000 men, Essex, instead of pursuing and crushing the King’s weak army, as he 
ought to have done, delegated the task to Waller; and set out himself to 
recover the south-western counties, and relieve Lyme. 

€ At Lostwithiel (on September 2, 1644), Skippon and the infantry of 
Essex’s army were forced to capitulate and to lay down their arms. The Horse 
escaped by a night-march, through a gap in the royalist lines, while Essex 
himself and a few officers fled by sea. 

f At the second. battle of Newbury on October 27, 1644, Essex was not pre- 
sent, though the Earl of Manchester’s army was strengthened by what remained 
of his troops. But Manchester lost the chance of a complete victory by follow- 
ing the same kind of compromising policy. (See Firth, Cromwell, pp. 79-113.) 
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that if the King should conquer, the Government of the Kingdom 
would be changed into Arbitrary, and the Subjects Propriety and 
Liberty lost ; and he thought that if he himself should utterly 
conquer the King, the Parliament would be tempted to encroach 
upon the King’s Prerogative, and the Privileges of the Lords, and 
put too much Power in the Gentries and the Peoples hands, and 
that they would not know how to settle the State of the Kingdom, 
or the Church, without injuring others, and running into Extreams 
and falling into Divisions among themselves. Therefore, he was 
not for a conquest of the King. But they saw the Delay gave the 
King advantage, and wearied out and ruined the Country, and 
therefore, they now began to say, that at Hdghill, at Newbury, and 
at other times, he had never prosecuted any Victory, but stood 
still and seen the King’s Army retreat, and never pursued them 
when it had been easier to have ended all the Wars. 

3. But the chief Cause was, that Sir H. Vane by this time had 
increased Sectaries in the House, having drawn some members to 
his opinion ; and Cromwell, who was the Earl of Manchester's 
Lieutenant-General, had gathered to him as many of the Religious 
Party, especially of the Sectaries, as he could get; and kept a 
correspondence with Vane’s Party in the House ; as if it were only 
to strengthen the Religious Party ; and Manchester’s Army, es- 
pecially Cromwell’s Party, had won a Victory near Horncasitle® in 
Lnncolnshire, and had done the main service of the day at the great 
fight at York®; and everywhere the Religious Party that were 
deepliest apprehensive of the Concernment of the War, had far better 
Success than the other sort of Common Soldiers. 

These things put together, caused almost all the Religious sort 
of men in Parliament, Army, Garrison and Country, to be for the 
new modelling of the Army’, and putting out the lower sort of 
men (especially officers) and putting Religious Men in their steads. 


5 Winceby Fight, October 11, 1643, six miles West of Horncastle. (See Firth, 
Cromwell, p. 99.) 

® Marston Moor, July 2, 1644. (id., pp. 104-110.) 

7“ The first suggestion of the new model came from Sir William Waller.” (See 
D.N.B., article ‘‘Cromwell.””) Then, on November 23, 1644, the Commons ordered 
the committee of both Kingdoms to consider the reorganisation of the whole army. 

On December 9, Cromwell, dropping his personal charges against Manchester, 
suggested to the House of Commons a self-denying ordinance. 

On the 19th this was passed, and sent up to the Lords, who accepted it—much 
against their will—on February 15, 1645; and on April 3, with still more reluctance, 
a second self-denying ordinance, which, however, was much less stringent than 
the first. It simply ordained that all members of the two Houses holding Office 
should lay down their commissions within forty days of its passing, and said nothing 
to prevent their reappointment in the future if the two Houses thought fit. (See 
Firth, Cromwell, p. 118.) \ ; 

“The name self-denying ordinance was never applied by contemporaries to the 
first ordinance.” (Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War., Vol. II. p. 143, 
note 3. Library Edition.) : 
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But in all this Work, the Vamists in the House, and Cromwell in the 
Army, joined together, out-witted and over-reached the rest, and 
carried on the interest of the Sectaries in special, while they drew 
the Religious Party along as for the interest of Godliness in the 
general. The two Designs of Cromwell to make himself great were : 

1. To Cry up Liberty of Conscience, and be very tender of Men 
differing in judgment, by which he drew all the Separatists and 
Anabaptists to him, with many soberer men. 

2. To set these self-esteeming Men on work to arrogate the Glory 
of all Successes to themselves, and cry up their own Actions, and 
depress the Honour of the Earl of Manchester, and all others ; 
though men of as much Godliness at least as they : so that they did 
proclaim the Glory of their own Exploits, till they had got the 
fame of being the most valiant and Victorious Party. The truth 
is, they did much and they boasted of more than they did. 

And these things made the new modelling of the Army to be 
resolved on. But all the Question was how to effect it without 
stirring up the forces against them which they intended to disband. 
And all this was notably dispatched at once, by one Vote, which 
was called the self-denying Vote—viz.—That because commands in 
the Army had much Pay, and Parliament Men should keep to the 
Service of the House, therefore, no Parliament Men should be 
Members of the Army. This pleased the Soldiers who looked to 
have the more pay to themselves, and at once it put out the two 
Generals, the Earl of Hssex, and the Earl of Manchester, and also 
Sir William Waller, a godly valiant Major General of another Army ; 
and also many Colonels in the Army, and in other parts of the 
land, and the Governour of Coventry, and of many other Garrisons. 
And to avoid all Suspicion Cromwell was put out himself. When 
this was done, the next Question was, Who should be Lord General, 
and what new Officers should be put in, or old ones continued 4 
And here the Policy of Vane and Cromwell did its best. For 
General they chose Sir T'homas Fairfax’, son to the Lord Ferdinando 
Fairfax, who had been in the Wars beyond Sea, and had fought 
valiantly in Yorkshire for the Parliament, though he was over- 
powered by the Earl of Newcastle’s Numbers. This man was 
chosen because they supposed to find him a Man of no quickness of 
Parts, of no Elocution, of no suspicious plotting Wit, and therefore, 
One that Cromwell could make use of at his pleasure. And he was 
acceptable to sober Men, because he was Religious, Faithful, 


8 Cromwell was one of the tellers for the majority “‘ which voted Fairfax General 
instead of Essex, and had urged that Fairfax should have full liberty in the 
choice of his officers. His own military career seemed over : for he could scarcely 
expect to retain his command when all other members lost theirs. If he had 
sought to keep it, he would have continued the prosecution of Manchester rather 
ge to erect a legal] barrier against his own employment.” (Firth, id., 
p- 119.) 
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Valiant, and of a grave, sober, resolved Disposition ; very fit for 
Execution, and neither too Great nor too Cunning to be Commanded 
by the Parliament. 

And when he was chosen for General, Cromwell’s men must not 
be without him: so valiant a Man must not be laid by ; the Self- 
denying Vote must be thus far only dispensed with ; Cromwell 
only, and no other Member of either House, must be excepted. 
And so he is made Lieutenant General of the army,’ and as many 
as they could get of their Mind and Party are put into Inferiour 
Places, and the best of the old Officers put into the rest. But all the 
Scotch-men (except only Adjutant Grey) are put out of the whole 
Army, or deserted it.” 

$71. “The Hnglish Army being thus new modelled, was really 
in the hand of Oliver Cromwell, though seemingly under the command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax (who was shortly after Lord Fairfax, his 
Father dying). 

Cromwell’s old Regiment!*’—which had made itself famous for 
Religion and Valour,—being fourteen Troops, was divided; six 
Troops were made the Lord Fatrfax’s Regiment ; and six Troops were 
Col Whalley’s Regiment ; and the other two were in Col. Rich’s and 
Sir Robert Pye’s Regiments. The confidents of Cromwell were 
especially Col. Jreton, and Major Desborough (his Brother-in-law) 
and Major James Berry, and Major Harrison, and Col. Fleetwood, 
and (as his kinsman) Col. Whalley, and divers others. 

But now begins the change of the old cause. A shrewd Book 
came out not long before, called Plain English, preparatory hereto. 


®The facts about this matter are these :— 

®On March 3, 1645—before the second self-denying ordinance was passed and 
even introduced—the House of Commons ordered Cromwell to join Waller in the 
West (for the relief of Weymouth and Taunton) with his regiment, 

b On April 20 a letter from the Committee of both kingdoms reached him at 
Windsor—the Army’s Headquarters—where he had come the day before to 
take leave of Fairfax and lay down his commission. The latter despatched 
him at once with his brigade of Cavalry to Oxfordshire to prevent the King from 
joining Prince Rupert. 

© On May 10, the Parliament prolonged his command for another 40 days. 

4 On May 28, when the King threatened the Eastern Counties, Cromwell was 
sent in hot haste to Ely to see to their defence. 

© On June 4, London petitioned that he might have power to raise and com- 
mand all the forces of the Association. 

f Finally, on June 10, Fairfax and his council of war petitioned Parliament to 
Bi Cromwell Lieutenant-General. (Firth, id., pp. 119, 123, 125, 126.) 

is appointment was limited to three months, but it was afterwards again 
prolonged for terms of 4and 6 months successively. (D.N.B., Cromwell.) 

As a summary set-off against Baxter’s account that of Mrs. Hutchinson, no 
friend to Cromwell, may be cited. (Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, pp. 185-6, 
ed, Firth.) 

10 “ Cromwell's old Regiment was made into two, one commanded by his cousin, 
bah Whalley, the other by Sir Thomas Fairfax himself.” (Firth, Cromwell, 
p. 122.) 
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And when the Lord Fairfax should have marched with his Army, he 
would not (as common Fame saith!) take his Commission, because 
it ran as all others before, for Defence of the King’s Person : for it 
was intimated that this was but hypocrisie, to profess to defend the 
King when they marcht to fight against him; and that Bullets 
could not distinguish between his Person and another Man’s ; 
and therefore this Clause must be left out ; that they might be no 
Hypocrites. And so (he) had a Commission without that Clause— 
for the King. And this was the day that changed the Cause.” 

§ 72. ‘‘The Army being ready to march was partly the envy and 
partly the scorn of the nobility, and the Lord Lieutenants and the 
officers which had been put out by the Self-denying Vote.1? But 
their actions quickly vindicated them from contempt. They first 
attempted no less than the Siege of Ozford1* ; but, in the meantime, 
the King takes the field with a very numerous well-recruited Army, 
and marcheth into Northamptonshire into the Parliaments Quarters, 
and thence strait to Leicester, a Town poorly fortified but so ad- 
vantageously situated for his use, as would have been an exceeding 
Loss to the Parliament if he could have kept it. It was taken by 
storm, and many slain in it.14 

General Fairfax leaveth Oxford, and marcheth through Nor- 
thamptonshire towards the King. The King having the greater1® 
number, and the Parliaments Army being of a new contemned 
Model, he marcheth back to meet them, and in a Field near Naseby, 
a Village in Northamptonshire, they met. Cromwell had hasted a 
few days before into the associated Counties (which were their 
Treasury for Men and Money), and brought with him about 500 or 
600 Men, and came into the Army just as they were drawn up, 
and going on to give Battel.1® His sudden and seasonable coming, 
with the great Name he had got by the Applause of his own Soldiers, 
made a sudden joy in the Army (thinking he had brought them more 
help than he did), so that all cried, a Cromwell, a Cromwell, and so 
went on; and after a short hot fight, the King’s Army was totally 


11See Gardiner’s History of the Great Civil War, II., p. 144. The omission of 
the clause ‘‘ to wage war for the preservation of the King’s person.”’ seems to have 
originated from the Commons sua sponte. The Lords objected, but had to yield. 

12°° Never did any army go forth to war who had less of the confidence of their 
own friends, or were more the objects of the contempt of their enemies.” (Quoted 
by Firth, Cromwell, p. 127.) 

13 For a fortnight early in May, 1645. 
oh On May 31, Leicester was stormed and sacked by the King’s army. (Firth, 
id., p. 125.) : 

15“ The King’s army amounted at most to about 5,000 horse and 4,000 or 5,000 
foot. Fairfax had 13,000 men, of whom 6,000 were horse.” (Firth, éd., p. 127.) 

16The date of the battle was June 14. ‘‘ On June 13, Cromwell rode into Fair- 
fax’s camp with 600 horse from the Association, and was welcomed by the soldiers 
with a mighty shout. ‘Ironsides,’ they cried, ‘is come to lead us,’ calling him 
by the name which Rupert had given him after the battle of Marston Moor.” 
(Firth, id., p. 126.) 
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routed!’ and put to flight, and about 5,000 Prisoners taken, with 
all the Ordnance and Carriage, and abundance of his own letters to 
the Queen and others in his Cabinet (which the Parliament printed, 
as thinking such things were there contained as greatly disad- 
vantaged the Reputation of his Word and Cause). 

Major-General Skippon fighting valiantly was here dangerously 
wounded, but afterwards recovered. The King’s Army was utterly 
lost by the taking of Leicester!* ; for by this means it was gone so 
far from his own Garrisons that his Flying Horse could have no 
place of Retreat, but was utterly scattered and brought to nothing. 
The King himself flew to Lichfield (and it is reported that he would 
have gone to Shrewsbury}, his council having never suffered him to 
know that it was taken till now) ; and so he went to Rayland Castle in 
Monmouthshire, which was a strong hold, and the House of the 
Marquess of Worcester, a Papist (where his dispute with the Marquess 
was said to be, which Dr. Bailey published, and then turned Papist ; 
and which Mr. Chichester Cartwright continued, defending the King). 
Fairfax’s Army pursued to Leicester, where the wounded Men, and 
some others, stayed with the Garrison : in a day or two’s time the 
Town was re-taken.”’ 

Two days after the battle Baxter went to the Army’s Head- 
quarters by way of Naseby ; and received a shock. 

§§ 73-4. “‘ Naseby being not far from Coventry where I was, and 
the noise of the Victory being loud in our Ears, and I having two or 
three that of old had been my intimate Friends in Cromwell’s Army, 
whom I had not seen of above two years, I was desirous to go see 
whether they were dead or alive, and so to Naseby Field I went 
two days after the fight, and thence by the Armies Quarters before 


17“'The pursuit lasted some 13 miles, nearly 5,000 prisoners, more than 100 
colours, all of the King’s baggage and artillery and his private papers, fell into the 
hands of the Victors.”” (Firth, id., p. 130.) 

18 Leicester was retaken on June 18. 

19 Shrewsbury fell to the Parliament on February 22, 1645. The King’s move- 
ments for the next few months are noted by Gardiner. (Op. cit., Vol. IJ.) 

June 19 Reached Hereford (captured by Parliament December 17 following) 


(p. 224). 
July 1 Reached Abergavenney (p. 243). 
Aug. 3 Reached Raglan Castle (p. 243). 
Aug. 5 Set out from Cardiff (p. 260). 
», 15 Reached Welbeck (p. 260). 
», 18 Reached Doncaster (p. 260). 
», 24 Reached Huntingdon (p. 262). 
», 29 Reached Oxford (p. 276). 
», 930 Left to go Westwards (p. 276). 
Sept. 1 At Worcester (p. 283). 
a 4 At Hereford (p. 283). 
» 18 Set out from Raglan Castle to Presteign (p. 283). 
», 22 Reached Chirk Castle (pp. 321-3). 
», 23 Rode into Chester, a day before the battle of Rowton Heath (pp. 321-3). 
»» 25 Rode out of Chester with 2,400 horse to Denbigh (pp. 321-3). 
Oct. 1 In Bridgnorth (pp. 321-3). i 
re 4 Reached Newark (p. 346). 
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Leicester to seek my acquaintance. When I found them, I stayed 
with them a night, and I understood the state of the Army better 
than ever I had done before. 

We that lived quietly in Coventry did keep in our old Principles, 
and thought all others had done so too, except a very few inconsider- 
ate Persons. We were unfeignedly for King and Parliament. 
We believed that the War was only to save the Parliament and 
Kingdom from Papists and Delinquents, and to remove the Dividers, 
that the King might again return in the Parliament ; and that no 
Changes might be made in Religion, but by the Laws that had his 
free consent. We took the true Happiness of King and People, 
Church and State, to be our end, and so we understood the 
Covenant, engaging both against Papists and Schismatics. And 
when the Court News-book told the world of the Swarms of 
Anabaptists in our Armies, we thought it had been a meer lye, 
because it was not so with us, nor in any of the Garrison or County- 
Forces about us. But when I came to the Army among Cromwell’s 
Soldiers, I found a new face of things, which I never dreamt of. I 
heard the plotting Heads very hot upon that which intimated their 
Intention to subvert both Church and State. Independency and 
Anabaptistry were most prevalent. Antinomianism and Armin- 
ianism were equally distributed ; and Thomas Moor’s Followers 
(a weaver of Wisbitch and Lyn, of excellent Parts) had made some 
shifts to forge these two Extreams together. 

Abundance of the common Troopers, and many of the Officers, 
I found to be honest, sober, Orthodox Men, and others tractable 
ready to hear the Truth, and of upright Intentions. But afew proud, 
self-conceited, hot-headed Sectaries had got into the highest places, 
and were Cromwell’s chief Favourites, and by their very heat and 
activity bore down the rest, or carried them along with them, and 
were the Soul of the Army, though much fewer in number than the 
rest (being indeed, not one to twenty throughout the Army ; 
their strength being in the General’s and Whalley’s and Rich’s 
Regiments of Horse, and in the new-placed Officers in many of the 
rest). I perceived that they took the King for a Tyrant and an 
Enemy, and really intended absolutely to master him, and to ruine 
him ; and that they thought if they might fight against him, they 
might kill or conquer him; and if they might conquer, they were 
never more to trust him further than he was in their power ; and 
that they thought it folly to irritate him either by Wars, or Con- 
tradictions in Parliament, if so be they must needs take him for their 
King, and trust him with their Lives when they had thus displeased 
him. They said, what were the Lords of Hngland but William the 
Conqueror’s Colonels ? or the Barons but his Majors ? or the Knights 
but his Captains? They plainly shewed me, that they thought 
God’s Providence would cast the Trust of Religion and the Kingdom 
upon them as Conquerors. They made nothing of all the most wise 
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and godly in the Armies and Garrisons that were not of their way. 
Per fas aut nefas, by Law or without it, they were resolved to take 
down, not only Bishops, and Liturgy, and Ceremonies, but all that 
did withstand their way. They were far from thinking of a moderate 
Episcopacy, or-of any healing way between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterians. They most honoured the Separatists, Anabaptists, 
and Antinomians ; but Cromwell and his Council took on them to 
joyn themselves to no Party, but to be for the Liberty of all. 
Two sorts I perceived they did so commonly and bitterly speak 
against, that it was done in meer design to make them odious to the 
Soldiers, and to all the Land ; and that was :—1l. The Scots, and 
with them all Presbyterians, but especially the Ministers, whom they 
call Priests and Priest-byters, and Dri-vines, and the Dissembly-men 
and the like. 2. The Committees of the several Counties, and all 
the Soldiers that were under them that were not of their Mind and 
Way. Some orthodox Captains of the Army did partly acquaint 
me with all this, and I heard much of it from the Mouths of the 
leading Sectaries themselves. This struck me to the very Heart, 
and made me Fear that England was lost by those that it had taken 
for its Chiefest friends.” 

§ 74. “ Upon this I began to blame both other Ministers and 
myself. I saw that it was the Ministers that had lost all, by for- 
saking the Army, and betaking themselves to an easier and quieter 

way of Life. 

When the Earl of Hssex went out first, each Regiment had an 
able Preacher, but at Hdg-hill Fight almost all of them went home,?° 


20 Cp. Reliquiae Baxterianae, Pt. I. § 61: “‘ There were with his Army, as chap- 
lains to the several Regiments, abundance of famous excellent Divines,”’ e.g. : 
. Stephen Marshall and Dr. Burgess to the Earl of Essex’s Regiment. 
. Obadiah Sedgwick to Colonel Hollis’s. 
. Calibute Downing to the Lord Roberts’s. 
. John Sedgwick to the Earl of Stanford’s. 
. Spurstow to Mr. Hampden’s. 
. Perkins to Colonel Goodwin’s. 
- Moor to the Lord Wharton’s. 
. Adoniram Bifield to Sir Henry Cholmley’s. 
. Nalton to Colonel Grantham’s. 
. Simeon Ash to the Lord Brook’s or the Earl of Manchester’s (I remember 

not whether). 
Mr. Morton of Newcastle to Sir Arthur Haselrige’s troop, with many more.” 

Why “almost all”? should have gone back home at (or after) Edgehill fight is 
rather puzzling. Some may have imagined the war was as good as over ; or on the 
other hand, that it was likely to lengthen out beyond the time they could spare 
from their congregations. But already, perhaps, ambition played a part—the 
ambition to share in the livings of ejected Royalists. This motive certainly came 
into action before long. Hence the increase of sectaries in the army became only 
one of the reasons or excuses for not joining up again. There were, it seems, but 
five other chaplains with the New Model besides Baxter during 1645-46, wiz., 
Bowles, Dell, Saltmarsh, William Sedgwick, and the famous Hugh Peters. Bowles 
did not remain long, and the rest were Independents of the most advanced type. 
(See Firth, Cromwell’s Army, pp. 320-324.) 
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and as the Sectaries increased, they were the more averse to go into 
the Army. Its true that I believe now they had little Invitation, 
and its true that they must look for little welcome and great Con- 
tempt and Opposition, besides all other Difficulties and Dangers ; 
but it is as true, that their Worth and Labour, in a patient self- 
denying way, had been like to have preserved most of the Army, 
and to have defeated the Contrivances of the Sectaries, and to have 
saved the King, the Parliament, and the Land. And if it had 
brought Reproach upon them from the Malicious (who called them 
Military Levites) the Good which they had done would have wiped 
off that blot, much better than the contrary course would do. And 
I reprehended myself also, who had before rejected an Invitation 
from Cromwell. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 
DeEar Sir, Carrow Abbey, Norwich. 


N the last issue of the Transactions (p. 92), a letter was inserted 
] from Louis Kossuth to my father, Jeremiah James Colman, 
then living at Stoke Holy Cross, near Norwich. I should like 
to correct an erroneous impression which may be gleaned 
from that letter, namely, that my father hadysuggested Jetting his 
seaside house at Lowestoft to the Hungarian Patriot. It is obvious 
that Kossuth at first mistook my father’s intention, which was to 
lend him the house. This is made clear from letters in the possession 
of my sister and myself. One is from the Hungarian through 
whom my father made the offer to Kossuth respecting the house. 
Under date May 19, 1855, he writes: “in complyance (sic) with 
your generous suggestion I have ascertained that Governor Kossuth 
would not be disinclined to spend a few weeks in the country if 
invited by you to Lowestoft, and if nothing extraordinary should 
intervene.”’ And in a letter from Kossuth himself to my father, 
dated July 6, 1855, the writer states: ‘‘ I very much appreciate your 
kind offer and feel sincerely grateful for it.” The suggested arrange- 
ment fell through, however, very possibly, as hinted in the same 
letter, because the house was not large enough for the purpose. 

The ‘‘ Madame Colman ”’ referred to in the previous letter was 
my grandmother. When her husband’s last illness began in 1854 
he was taken to London where he underwent a system of massage, 
the treatment being carried out by a Hungarian exile, said to be 
of noble birth, who had taken part in the insurrection of 1848. 
It was through him my father was brought into contact with 
Kossuth. 

Yours truly, 


HELEN C. Co~mMan. 


EDITORIAL. 


fl fe Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Memorial Hall, on Tuesday, May 8th. Tea was 
served in the Library, and at the outset of the meeting 
the Rev. A. G. Matthews was elected to the chair. 
After prayer, the minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. The Secretary apologised for the absence 
of the Editor, Dr. Peel, who was in America, and referred to 
the loss sustained by the Society in the deaths of two of its 
officers, the President and Treasurer. On the motion of the 
Chairman, by a standing vote, the Secretary was instructed 
to convey to Mrs. Nightingale and to Mrs. Muddiman the 
sympathy of the Society in their bereavements. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Wm. 
Pierce, M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. R. H. Muddiman; Editor, 
Dr. Peel ; Secretary, Rev. R. G. Martin, M.A. Mr. Muddiman, 
whom the Society was glad to welcome as Treasurer in the 
room of his father, was unable. to be present, but sent the 
statement of accounts, which was adopted as satisfactory. 
This statement is printed below. 

At the conclusion of business, Mr. David Chamberlin, 
Literary Superintendent of the L.M.S., read an instructive 
paper on “ Boston and ‘The Great Migration,” which was 
of peculiar interest in view of the Celtic “‘ Pilgrimage.’”’ Mem- 
bers will be glad to have this paper in the present number of 
THE TRANSACTIONS. 

There was a fair attendance of members and visitors, and 
six new members were enrolled. 

* * ¥ * 


The October meeting of the Society will be held in the 
Junior Schoolroom of Salem Chapel, Leeds, on Tuesday, 
October 9th, at 4.30, when the Rev. E. J. Price, M.A., B.D., 
of the United College, Bradford, will speak on ‘‘ The Yorkshire 
Academies and the United College.”’ Nobody is better 
qualified to speak on this subject than Professor Price, and 
we hope there will be a good attendance of members and 
friends to hear him. 


* * * s 
When a writer starts out with appreciation of scholars like 
Alexander Gordon and Lyon Turner, we know he has the 
A 
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spirit of sound scholarship. Dr. Thomas Richards, the 
Librarian of the University College, Bangor, has already made 
solid contributions to the history of religion in Wales in The 
History of the Puritan Movement in Wales from 1639-1653, 
and Religious Developments in Wales (1654-62). He now 
follows them up by Wales under the Indulgence, 1672-5 (National 
Histeddfod Association, 7s. 6d.). Dr. Richards is an able 
research student, and his special local knowledge enables 
him at times to correct even Lyon Turner. Altogether his 
work cannot be neglected by students of Puritanism in Wales. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
SUMMARIZED A/C OF RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS, 1927. 


Receipts. ba wae Expenditure. Se. a. 
To Balance forward Printing Transactions 44 0 9 


1/1/27 from 1926 hi Postages & Receipts 2 5 0 
Subscriptions 1927 29.16 0 Tie of Balen 
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Boston and “The Great Migration.”’ 


Shakespeare: ‘‘ Well, that’s fine. I reckon there 

aren’t more’n ten men in Boston who can write like 

that,” has done us good service. He helps us to 
remember in a pleasant way that Bostonians think well of 
one another and of Boston. 

They have every right to think well of their history and 
their great men, for Boston has seen the making of more 
history in three centuries than many a city “half as old as 
Time.” 

The great migration began in 1628 and ended in 1640. 
Between those years twenty thousand of England’s best, 
driven out by a miserable combination of civil and religious 
terrorism, settled on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, and also 
settled the fate of America. 

The Pilgrim Fathers had gone out in 1620. Nothing can 
rob them of the honour and romance which will for ever be 
linked with New Plymouth. But the Plymouth Colony was 
very small. After ten years it did not number more than 
300 ; “insufficient,” says Fiske, “to raise in New England 
a power which could overcome Indians, Dutchmen, and 
Frenchmen and assert its will in opposition to the Crown.” 
The Virginia colonists were a mixed lot of adventurers with 
no appetite for hard work and none of the cohesion shown 
by the Bostonians. 

Here, then, was a migration which was destined to produce 
results of world wide importance. (1) It settled the point 
that America was to be peopled by speakers of the English 
tongue. (2) It planted—without quite intending it—-the 
democratic State in the New World. (3) It made a home for 
that Independency which later on separated the United 
States from Britain. 

This is the order of events : 

In 1620, while the Mayflower was tossing on the Atlantic 
outward bound, King James set up a somewhat theatrical 
concern called ‘“‘ The Council established at Plymouth in the 
County of Devon for the planting ruling ordering and 
governing of New England in America.” 

The patentees were forty in number, including thirteen 


aR HE Bostonian who is reported to have said after reading 
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peers, among whom were Lord Lennox, the Earls of Arundel, 
Pembroke, and Warwick, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Carlisle, and Lord Sheffield. They proposed to send out 
from the city (they were afraid of over-population eyen then) 
poor children and youths from parishes not tainted with any 
villainy or misdemeanour to be sent to New England and 
bound apprentice to such as shall have occasion and means to 
use them.’ There was to be a tax on fisheries, at that time 
busy supplying Catholic Europe with its Friday fare. 

The Council had tremendous powers on paper. It was to 
make laws, exercise military rule, monopolise trade—indeed, 
carry on all the functions of a state under James I. in a territory 
which extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It was to be a governing body—the Duke of Buckingham 
had no intention of engaging in team work with the untainted 
parish youths. Unfortunately, there was nobody to govern, 
so various grants—often overlapping and confused—were 
made to companies which really did the work. 

The Council of New England, however, did one thing which 
in the light of subsequent history may be regarded as 
important. 

On the 19th of March, 1628, it sold to a company of knights 
and gentlemen about Dorchester a tract of land consisting of 
all the territory included between the Rivers Merrimac and 
Charles in one direction and between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in the other. 

The Dorchester company consisted of Sir Henry Roswell, 
Sir John Young, Thos. Southcoat, John Humphrey, John 
Endicott, and Simon Whetcomb. These men knew all about 
the prospects of trade in New England, for Dorchester had 
already sent fishing vessels yearly to the coast, and they felt 
that the time had come for a larger effort which would gather 
up the small scattered settlements into a properly ordered 
single company. 

John White, Puritan Rector of Dorchester, had some hand 
in the affair, and probably his letters sent about England were 
the means of turning this trading adventure into a great 
Puritan State. It happened at a time when serious people 
in England were in distress not only because of religious 
persecution but also because of the gloomy outlook for men 
who loved liberty. They saw the first signs of impending 
disaster to England, and their eyes were turned towards the 
new land whither the Separatists had already gone. 

The Dorchester gentlemen deputed John Endicott to lead 
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their first contingent ; and he left Weymouth in the Abigail 
on June 20th, 1628. At any rate the Bill of Lading was 
dated June 20th, and in all probability the ship actually set 
sail on that day, carrying sixty or more settlers, the first of 
the great migration. 

The ship arrived at Naumkeag, subsequently called Salem, 
on September 6th. 

It is true that the Charter signed by Charles I. was not 
completed till March, 1629, but since so many of the King’s 
friends were members of the New England Council it may be 
assumed that the signing of the Charter was a foregone 
conclusion. The Dorchester gentlemen at any rate took the 
Charter for granted. They had bought the land, equipped the 
first expedition, and Endicott sailed to take charge of the new 
territory in the name of the Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay, the new owners and the sponsors for the 
migration. 

In the minutes of the Massachusetts Bay Company the first 
page is filled with a list of arms and furnishings, evidently the 
equipment of the vanguard, and on the second page there 
appears the first dated record, which tells of the payment 
of £100 for the passage and diet of Endicott and his wife 
by the ship which left Weymouth on June 20th. So it is 
evident that the sailing of the Abigail was regarded as the 
first transaction of the Massachusetts Bay Co. 

Delegates and visitors from England to the United States 
have usually taken the Pilgrim Fathers as the theme of their 
speeches. The wreaths placed upon the memorials of the 
Pilgrims are politely accepted by Americans as tokens covering 
all succeeding immigrants. But American historians have 
always placed great emphasis upon the coming of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, and quite recently important 
books have issued from the press on the other side which 
recall the stern glories of the creative days of 1628-1640. 

Consider for a minute who the emigrants were. 

John Endicott was a Dorchester man with strong Puritan 
convictions. Most of us first heard his name as “ dark and 
haughty Endicott,” in the Quaker poem ‘ Cassandra South- 
wich,’ but he deserves more and better fame than that. 
His letters to Bradford of the Plymouth Colony show him to 
be a cultured man, with a strong brotherly sympathy and a 
fair mind. 

American historians tell us that his harshness to the Quakers 
and his suppression of the Maypole at Merry Mount were 
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justified by the disturbing and lawless conduct of the people 
whom he punished. As first Governor under the Company 
he ruled well, submitted himself to the law when his own 
conduct was in question, and so set an example of respect 
for the institution he helped to set going. 

The Massachusetts Bay Company did not take long to 
declare its religious purpose. In April, 1629, they wrote 
to Endicott saying: ‘‘ In that the propagation of the Gospel 
is a thing we do profess above all to be our aim in settling this 
plantation, we have been careful to make provision of godly 
ministers, by whose faithful preaching, godly conversation, and 
exemplary life we trust not only those of our own nation 
will be built up in the knowledge of God, but also the Indians 
may in God’s appointed time be reduced to the obedience 
of the Gospel of Christ.”” The seal of the Company contained 
the figure of an Indian saying: ‘‘Come over and helpus.”” They 
were not the kind of men who would have put it there in jest. 

The three ministers first sent out were Samuel Skelton, a 
Lincolnshire minister, from whose teaching Endicott had 
received help, Francis Higginson of Leicester, and Francis 
Bright of Rayleigh, Essex. These three were commended 
to the care of Governor Endicott, who was to provide them 
with homes and see that they received due honour. 

Among the people of social standing were John Winthrop, 
gentleman, of Groton, Suffolk, who spent his whole estate, 
his bodily strength and life in the service of the colony, and 
died its lamented Governor; Isaac Johnson, of Clipsham, 
Rutland, who had married Lady Arabella, sister of the Earl 
of Lincoln ; John Humphrey, Kent, who had married another 
sister ; Matthew Cradock, a wealthy London merchant, who 
was one of the largest contributors to the Company, and was 
in after years a member of the Long Parliament; and Sir 
Richard Saltonstall of Halifax, nephew of another of the same 
name who had been Lord Mayor of London in 1597, 

The settlers came from every county in England, though 


more than half came from East Anglia. Cambridge University » 


sent in all ninety scholars to New England. 

A group of famous ministers succeeded the first contingent. 
Their names are held in perpetual memory because of the 
part they played in building the new community. 

John Cotton, Vicar of Boston, Lincolnshire, was a man of 
great gravity and sanctity of life. His grace, learning, and 
eloquence made him universally respected except by the 
Bishops, who found him Non-conforming, so he left. 
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Richard Mather, clergyman of Liverpool, suspended also 

for Nonconformity—he would not wear the surplice—became 
the first of three Mathers whose names are famous. 
- Richard himself was great on all points of Church government 
and order. According to the New English Dictionary he 
was the first to use the word Congregational as applied to 
a particular form of Church. He wrote that in 1639. 

Richard Mather’s son, Increase Mather, born in 1639, was 
a preacher and leader in Boston for sixty-six years. He is 
said to have written and published over 400 books and 
pamphlets. One interesting fact about him is that he was 
the first person to take an American D.D. In his case it was 
a peculiar and distinct dignity, for Harvard’s power of granting 
degrees was suspended for a time immediately after dubbing 
him, and for many years Increase was the only holder of 
the Doctorate. 

Cotton Mather, son of Increase, was born in 1663, graduated 
at Harvard when he was fifteen. He produced 383 
publications, was three times married, introduced inoculation 
for smallpox into the Colony, and believed in a personal devil 
who appeared in witches and Indians. He was brought up 
on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, which may have given him the 
habit of seeing things vividly. Devils, angels, flames, and 
spiritual hand-to-hand fighting, accompany the whole of his 
perturbed life. He was a brave man, though, and deserves 
our thanks for his tremendous book recording the history of 
his times. Jt was no joke introducing vaccination to Boston. 
One fiery opponent threw a bomb into Mather’s house; it fell 
to pieces without exploding. There was a message tied to 
it which said: “Cotton Mather, you dog, dam you, I'll 
inoculate you with this.” 

Cotton Mather is generally linked with the terrible witchcraft 
panic which, having swept over Europe, gave its last kick in 
New England in 1692. Some people well known to have 
lived pious lives were hanged on_ hysterical evidence. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne pictures Cotton Mather riding his horse 
through the doubting crowds about the gallows, assuring them 
that everything had been done in accordance with God’s laws. 
Although Mather was the public apologist for the executions, 
he had spent himself by prayer and fasting in many cases 
of recovery from possession. 

Three things helped to stop the panic. Geo. Burroughs, 
Congregational minister, repeated the Lord’s Prayer just before 
he was turned off the ladder. It was believed that devil- 
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possessed people could not repeat that prayer correctly, so 
doubts arose about his guilt. Then some genius spread the 
rumour that the panic was the work of Satan, who had chosen 
this way of getting rid of the Lord’s people. Finally Governor 
Phipps’s wife was denounced as a witch. Phipps knew better 
and intervened to stop the reign of terror. 

Cotton Mather did everything with a profusion and an 
intensity of feeling and manner which will always make him 
an interesting character, but the spirit of the colony is better 
represented by its great Governor, John Winthrop. He was 
a man of generous heart. A busybody reported to him that 
a colonist of the meaner sort was stealing the Governor’s fire- 
wood one cold winter. Winthrop said: “‘Send the man to 
me ; I’ll cure him of stealing.”” When the miscreant appeared 
the Governor said: “It is a severe winter and I apprehend 
you are ill provided with firing. I would have you supply 
your need from my wood pile till the hard weather be over.” 

“Have I not stopped his stealing?” said Winthrop to 
the informant. 

Winthrop spent his life and fortune for the new State, not 
because he was a merchant venturer, but because be believed in 
the experiment. He was an earnest Puritan, sage in counsel, 
kindly in ways, a strong, patient ruler who gave stability to 
Massachusetts at a time when it was most needed. 

We do not really know much about Thomas Hooker, but 
whenever we catch a glimpse of him he is seen throwing off 
sage maxims about government and popular rights which have 
been repeated again and again by representative men right 
down to President Coolidge. 

Here are three of his sayings : 

“The foundation of authority is laid in the free consent 
of the people.” 

“Those who appoint their governors have the right to 
set bounds to their powers.” 

When Governor Winthrop defended a restricted franchise 
Hooker replied : 

“In matters which concern the common good, a general 
council chosen by all, to transact business which concerns all, 
I conceive most suitable to rule and most safe for the relief 
of the whole.” 

When the Mayflower men signed their historic compact 
they began by recording their allegiance to their most dread 
sovereign, the King, but Hooker went a step beyond that 
when he drew up the constitution of Connecticut. He left out 
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the bit about the dread sovereign, indeed he took no notice of 
anyone outside Connecticut: in later years when the con- 
stitution of the United States was being drafted the men who 
did it were anxiously approached by outsiders who had heard 
rumours of a proposed monarch. Their answer was: ‘‘ We 
never once thought of a king.” In that respect and in many 
others they followed the model of Connecticut, which under 
Hooker’s guidance had produced the first example in history 
of a written constitution deriving no authority from any ruler. 

Thus it came about that Hooker was called ‘‘ the father 
of the American Constitution.’”’ He had other claims to 
fame too. He was one of three New England Congregational 
ministers invited to come over to the Westminster Assembly. 
The voyage was not a holiday trip in the seventeenth century 
brigs. They often took three months to do it, and most of 
them must have been supremely uncomfortable, since there 
was no room to stand upright below deck if one happened to 
be anything over five feet six inches. Neither Hooker nor 
the other two came to the Assembly. They stayed at their 
work. It was not because of the discomfort, but the time. 

I like Hooker’s remark when he came to die. An admirer 
said to him : 

‘So you are going to receive the reward of your labours.” 

He answered : 

“ Brother, I am going to receive mercy.” 

The best known figure among the pioneers of Massachusetts 
Bay was the apostle to the Indians, John Eliot. The son of 
an Essex farmer, he was brought up at Nazeing, graduated 
B.A. at Cambridge in 1622, and was next heard of as assistant 
in a small school at Little Baddow, where he and Thomas 
Hooker had retreated before the attentions of Laud. Both 
Eliot and Hooker joined the Puritan migration. Eliot 
became minister at Roxbury, where he lived nearly sixty 
years, faithful to his flock, an example of industry, prayer, and 
faith to the whole colony. He added to his pastoral work 
the immense ‘task of translating the Bible into the language 
of the Massachusetts Indians. It was the first translation 
made for missionary purposes, and confers upon Eliot the 
undoubted right to be called the father of Modern Missions. 
He settled his Indian converts in a model town at Natick, 
encouraged them in simple arts and scholarship, founded 
schools, taught the teachers, and had the joy of seeing 
thousands of Red men trying to walk in the new way. It was 
not his fault that the Indian wars swept away his scholars 
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and disciples. His example is undying—the record of his 
gallant attempt lay before William Carey when the latter set 
about the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
it is no diminution of Carey’s fame to remember that the 
first missionary of the Protestant Churches was a Congre- 
gational minister who was supported by a Society established 
in London’ a century and a half before Carey. 

It is impossible to read Dexter’s pages on the early New 
Englanders without the conviction that the days and the 
men were creative. Lowell says they went out to rebuild 
Zion and all the while it was not Zion but America they were 
building. That is terse and true, but, though we should be 
careful to agree that America is no small thing to produce, 
they did to a large degree carry forward the building of Zion, 
the city which all men seek, still seek, and will perhaps for long 
seek in both hemispheres. 

What was it that the great migration aimed at? Had 
the emigrants or any large proportion of them a conscious 
common object before them ? We must take their declara- 
tion that they went to plant the Gospel in New England, 
literally. 

Every expedition or plantation under Royal warrant from 
the days of Columbus had professed an interest in religion 
and the conversion of the Indians. Many of them had brought 
that profession into derision, but the New Englanders were 
different. Cotton Mather, writing after the first generation 
of settlers had passed away, and with a copious knowledge 
of affairs, said that while the propagation of the faith had been 
one of the declared aims of other plantations it was the main 
object of the Massachusetts Colony. The history of the 
colony justified the distinction. The settlers had of course 
to build homes, to labour prodigiously for food, to fish, build 
ships, organise commerce, settle their relations with the 
Indians, and keep a watchful eye for new dangers to their 
freedom arising from English politics. 

But the great subject which engaged the Massachusetts 
Bay Company was the setting up of a State agreeable to the 
Word of God. This was the test applied to every practice 
or institution—was it agreeable to the Word ? The Bible was 
their final court of appeal, agreed to be so by all and loyally 
held to even when it was imperfectly understood. 

It was testing England by the Bible which gave the Puritans 


1 The New England Company, which still exists. 
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courage to stand out and march out. In doctrine there was 
not much quarrel between the Elizabethan Church and the 
Puritans. Everything turned upon order and discipline, and 
even in those matters a large measure of agreement might 
have been reached if it had not been for excommunication. 
The bowings and kneelings, the vestments and prayer book, 
were not all of them anathema to every Puritan. But to 
be excommunicated for refusal was another matter. It was 
this that united the Puritans, who found a larger freedom 
in the Scriptures than the Church was willing to give them. 
They suffered heavily,aswe know. The tale of terror need not 
be told again. God offered a new land for them in the West, 
and there they tried their great experiment. 

The Massachusetts immigrants were not Separatists like 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who had already formed themselves into 
an Independent Church. They sought rather to carry the 
Reformation a stage farther by omitting those ceremonies 
and practices of the Church of England which savoured of 
Rome and seemed corrupt. They were perfectly clear in 
their declarations on this point when they left England. 
They loved their Church and asked for its prayers. The 
things they did not love about the Church were quickly 
dropped. Even on the voyage out in 1628 prayers were 
offered which did not come from the Prayer Book. Soon 
after the arrival of the Abigail at Salem, Endicott sent to 
New Plymouth for medical help because his party had scurvy 
and other disorders. Fuller, a surgeon and a deacon, came 
over from Plymouth to Salem, helped to put the sick ones 
on their legs, and bad some converse with Endicott about the 
new way of Church life adopted by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The result was that Endicott found nothing to alarm and 
much to attract him in the Separatists. One after another 
the marks of Episcopacy faded out like a dissolving view and 
what appeared in its place was Congregationalism. 

They adopted a Church covenant substantially the same as 
that of Scrooby, established Churches which were independent 
of one another, elected their own officers, called their own 
ministers, ‘‘ without tarrying for any,” whether King, Bishop, 
or Presbytery. 

It was the settlement of the relations between these Churches 
and the fixing of a common practice among them which gave 
the Colony its chief task. It may be said that these were 
only matters of order and not of doctrine, but the discussion 
of them produced a set of principles which had enormous 
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importance in after years. They had to settle the source of 
authority, the distribution of power, the needful limitations 
of liberty, and the ordering of daily life in accordance with 
what they believed to be the Will of God. These are funda- 
mental things in which everyone is interested. Nowhere will 
they be found more thoroughly handled than in the discussions 
among the Massachusetts leaders. 

It is a mistake to suppose that universal toleration was an 
object with them. The settlers had before them a very 
definite plan—they had purchased a territory in which to 
try their plan. They were agreed, in the main, that they 
should be a gathered Church, as contrasted with the old parish 
idea in which every citizen was supposed to be a saint—here 
only saints were to be citizens. They had no idea of admitting 
disturbers to their Zion for the sake of civil freedom. 

This explains their conduct in regard to heretics of all sorts. 
Singularly enough, the first to suffer were Episcopalians. 
Two men wanted the Prayer Book back again—they missed 
the old forms and ceremonies. They were sent back to 
England by Endicott because to give them liberty to do what 
they wanted would have endangered the liberty of the rest— 
and there might be a Bishop and King in the background or 
at the thick end of the wedge, to mix the metaphor. 

It is easy to charge the Puritans with continuing in New 
England the methods of persecution which had thrust them 
out of the old. But their idea was at least intelligible. If 
they found no warrant for the introduction of new practices 
in their Bibles these practices were forbidden. In some things 
their reading of the Bible led them into error. Witches were 
to be put to death. Women were to keep silence in the 
Churches—they did not even vote.’ 

Slavery was allowed. The laws of Moses were taken equally 
with the commands of the new dispensation, and this led the 
Bay people into some places whence they had to retrace 
their steps. Yet the laws they made were a great advance 
on those of Britain, and if narrowness and bigotry seem to 
us to have been their characteristics, we must remember that 
they provided the best antidote when (long in advance of us) 
they established Free Schools and pledged their land, houses, 
and furniture for the support of them. 

After all, the ideal of a Church-State or a State introducing 


2 There was one case where the members, reduced in numbers by death, 
consisted only of women. When new members had to be voted in, they sent 
for some men of surrounding churches to do the voting. 
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the rule of Christ is a noble one. After every great war, 
tyranny, or revolution, whenever the existing order seems to 
collapse and the fountains of the deep are broken up, men 
turn their minds anew to the question, “Are we governed 
aright ?”’, and Christians dimly seek a way to bring the nations 
under the Kingdom of Christ. It is well for us that again 
and again the thought of a Christian Commonwealth arises 
and claims adventurous spirits. Not Fifth Monarchy madness 
only, but often grave and promising attempts have failed 
to bring in the Kingdom, and still there is division, some 
looking for a cataclysm, others for slowly evolving perfection. 
Perhaps the clue to a solution is in that saying of Dr. Simon: 

“Men will not reach the ideal state until all reach 
it together.” 

With the Atlantic rolling between them and the Bishops 
the New England Churches arrived at some decisions about 
forms of worship strangely un-Episcopal. It was decided 
that a Church exists before and independently of its officers 
or minister ; that ministers cease to be ministers if and when 
they have no pastoral charge ; dumb reading of the Bible— 
reading without running comment—was not _ tolerated. 
There were two preaching services on Sunday, the first about 
9 a.m. and the second at 2 p.m. Sermons and prayers were 
long. The Chapels were unheated—the frozen bread rattled 
in the plates during a winter Communion. Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s metrical Psalms (afterwards replaced by the Bay 
Psalter) were lined off and sung—not too melodiously, without 
any musical instruments. Christmas was not observed, being 
thought a festival of paganism. Marriages and burials were 
at first civil affairs with no help from the Church. Palfrey 
found no instance of a prayer at a funeral before the year 
1685, nor a minister at a wedding before 1686. Church 
buildings were severely simple structures of wood and thatch, 
to which people were summoned by the beating of a drum, 
the blowing of a horn, or the raising of a flag. When the 
congregation entered, having passed the stocks and pillory 
outside, they were careful to occupy seats in accordance 
with their social status. It was called ‘‘dignifying the 
Church.” 

The deacons had seats of honour, usually facing the 
congregation ; the specially elect had the best seats in the 
area, while inferior seats were allotted to servants, a far corner 
of the gallery being set apart for slaves. It meant something 
that they were admitted at all: a century later there were 
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other colonies in which Churches displayed the notice: 
“‘ Negroes and dogs not admitted.” 

The fact that the Churches levied a public tax for their 
support is sometimes spoken of as Establishment. But since 
everybody was within the Church it was simply self-assessment 
for the maintenance of religion and not quite the same as the 
endowment of a specific Establishment at the expense of 
unbelievers. The day came when it had to be altered because 
all were not of the Church, but at its commencement the 
custom was reasonable. 

The people so meeting and worshipping were engaged 
through their chosen representatives for many years in settling 
a Church practice which should be common to all. Great 
discussions centred round the power of the elders, particularly 
the point, ‘‘ How should the will of the elders be made to 
prevail in cases where the Church Meeting opposed that 
will?’ All sorts of devices were proposed, many of them 
bearing a strong family likeness to those advocated in our 
own adjustment between Lords and Commons. 

It is a fine education in Churchmanship to read Dexter 
on these discussions. The Will of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, was to rule—that will being assumed to reveal itself 
to the elders more than to the members. Thus for a time 
they had what one writer called “a speaking aristocracy in the 
face of a silent democracy.” 

And yet it was a sincere effort to secure a just balance 
between excessive liberty for the uninstructed and excessive 
autocracy in the leaders. The Will of the Master had to be 
sought by all, and when the elders thought they discerned 
it they had to convince the members of the fact—quite a 
good thing for the elders. 

Cotton Mather’s description of John Eliot’s Congre- 
gationalism is as good as any account of what they found 
in their chosen order : 

“He was fully persuaded that the Church State which 
our Lord Christ hath instituted in the New Testament is: 
In a congregation or society of professed believers agreeing 
and assembling together among themselves with officers of 
Divine appointment. 

“He perceived in the Congregational way a sweet sort of 
temperament, between rigid Presbyterianism and _ levelling 
Brownism. So that on the one side the liberties of the people 
are not oppressed and overlaid ; on the other side the authority 
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of the Elders is not rendered insignificant, but a due balance 
is herein kept upon them both.” 

It was while hammering away at these questions that the 
Puritans arrived at a level of opinion and conviction which 
taught them how to be a democratic State, and in due time 
how to stand up against the distant monarchy. 

Lord Acton—with no sort of bias towards the Independents, 
and a historian beyond doubt—said of this process : 

“The idea that religious liberty is the generating principle 
of civil, and that civil liberty is the necessary condition of 
religious, was a discovery reserved for the seventeenth 
century. That great political idea has been the soul of 
what is great and good in the progress of the last two hundred 
years.” 

Those who know the early history of Boston will probably 
agree that its importance is second to that of no town in 
modern history. 

During the years when Charles was governing England 
without a Parliament twenty thousand of the most earnest 
and active of his subjects were compactly settled in 
Massachusetts working out a new idea. The Indians on 
the West prevented the settlers spreading out as others had 
done. Their choice of commerce and shipbuilding also kept 
them together until their tradition took firm shape and became 
secure. When the War of Independence came it was Boston 
which provided the men and the Independent spirit. Time 
after time efforts were made from the old country to clip 
the wings of this bird of freedom, but by God’s Providence 
no weapon formed against her prospered, and Boston was 
preserved to put to the test her great plan of a State seeking 
to walk in harmony with what it believed to be God’s laws— 
and held together by stern loyalty to their agreed interpretation 
of those laws. 


Davip CHAMBERLIN. 
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A Congregational Church’s First Year, 1804-5. 


Being the Account of the Formation and Early History 
of the Church now worshipping 


in Clapton Park Chapel, London. 


le HIS account is taken from the first minute book of 
the church, which dates from the formation of the 
church in 1804 to the end of Dr. Pye Smith’s 
ministry in 1849. The book is entirely in Dr. Pye 
Smith’s handwriting, the last entry reading : 

On the Lord’s day morning, December 30th, 1849, John Pye 
Smith preached his last pastoral discourse, and resigned the office 
in which the Lord’s wondrous mercy and grace, amidst all his 
infirmities and deficiencies for which he desires ever to be deeply 
humbled, have upheld him for nearly forty-six years. To his 
rejoicing and to the praise of divine love, he sees the increasing 
happiness of his beloved friends under the ministry of his dear 
brother who is now the sole pastor, the Reverend John Davies.” 

The Covenant was apparently signed by those admitted 
to membership. There are 226 names, a few of them being 
apparently the pencilled names of those whose signatures 
were not obtained. After many of the names are brief notes, 
giving dates of death, of dismissal to other churches, or other 
particulars. Those for the period covered by the minutes 
now printed are :— 


JOHN Pyr SMITH 

JOSEPH ALDERSEY 

GEORGE PARKER 

Tuomas NorTON, Dismissed to Kingsland, Aug. 20, 1805. 

Church Missionary in Travancore. 

Tuomas AUSTIN, March 3, 1808, withdrew. 

Mary Smit, Died, Nov. 23, 1832. 

ELIZABETH ALDERSEY, Died in the Lord, Apr. 1, 1822. __ 

Mary Mapewick, Died in the faith and patience of Jesus, 

Jan’ 2, 1810, et. 54. 

SamuEL GovuLp UNDERHILL 

Grorce HALL, Died in the Lord, Jan. 5, 1807. 

The occasional members mentioned in the minutes do 
not seem to have signed the Covenant. Quite a number of 
those who sign in later years make an exception of “the 
clause relative to the baptism of infants.” 
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Register of the proceedings of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, formed March 6, 1804; and assembling for the 
enjoyment of Gospel Ordinances in the 
Academy at Homerton. 


*« Send now prosperity, O Lord!” 


March 6, 1804. 


After repeated mutual conversations, and humbly imploring 
Divine direction, the following persons met together for the 
purpose of solemnly uniting as a Church of the Faith and 
Order usually stiled Congregational. 

Joseph Aldersey,—Elizabeth Aldersey,—John Pye Smith,— 
Mary Smith,—-Thomas Austin,—George Parker,—and Thomas 
Norton. 

The cxxxii psalm, L. M., of Dr. Watts’s Paraphrase was sung. 

Mr. Aldersey prayed. 

All testified their mutual approbation of each other as 
brethren and sisters in the Lord, by lifting up the right hand. 

The Declarations of faith and hope of each individual, and 
the Dismissals of two from other Churches, were read. These 
papers are preserved in a portfolio for the purpose. 

The Church Covenant was read, all standing up in token 
of explicit acceptance ; and it was then signed: as it stands 
in the beginning of this book. 


Covenant 


of the 
Church of Christ meeting at Homerton in Middlesex 
constituted March 6, 1804. 


‘*Come and let us join ourselves to the Lord, in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten.” 
Jer. L. 5. 


We, whose names are voluntarily subscribed to this Solemn 
Covenant, do make the same in professed subjection to the will, 
_ and for the advancement of the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Before the allseeing God we penitentially confess our guilty, 
helpless and deservedly wretched state as sinners in the native 
disposition of our hearts and the habitual course of our lives ; 
acknowledging the aggravated malignity, the inexcusable baseness, 
the infinite evil, and the eternally dreadful desert of sin. 

We own the righteousness and excellency of the Divine Law, 
its glorious perfection and purity, its unalienable claim on our 
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obedience, and the justice of its condemnatory sentence against 
us as guilty transgressors. 

Renouncing all dependence on our own powers or merits, we lie 
down in our shame before a Holy and Sovereign God, and we profess 
that all our hopes flow from the free and everlasting love of the 
Father, through the obedience and the sacrifice of the Son manifested 
in the flesh, and by the effectual grace of the Holy Spirit, the 
Three Divine Persons whom we adore as the Ever Blessed Trinity 
in One, Eternal and Unchangeable Godhead. 

This glorious Being we humbly take as our God, our Father, and 
our Portion ; for ever renouncing all other objects as competitors 
for the homage of our hearts. 

We acknowledge the Lord Jesus as the only King and Head 
of His Church : and we receive His sovereign will revealed in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as the perfect rule of 
our faith, and as having absolute authority on our consciences 
and lives. 

As a Church of Jesus Christ constituted according to the principles 
of His word, we declare our mutual submission to the pure and 
godly discipline which His word appoints, our sincere purpose to 
watch over and encourage each other in all the duties of gospel 
fellowship, and our resolution to cherish the holy influence of 
unfeigned and tender love, and that we will bear each other on 
our hearts in our approaches to the throne of grace. 

We profess ourselves bound by every obligation to honour 
God in our families and before the world, by worshipping Him 
with our households every morning and evening, by dispensing 
Scriptural instruction to our children and servants, by our authority 
and influence, and by the holy consistency of a good conversation 
in Christ. 

We gratefully admire the condescension of Jesus in His 
appointment of the ordinance of Baptism for believers and their 
infant seed : and we acknowledge the children whom our God has 
given or may give to any of us, as one with us in a peculiar covenant 
relation, and as especially entitled to our united prayers, our 
affectionate care, and every encouragement in our power to lead 
them in the good ways of the Lord. 

We also bless the love and wisdom of our Great Redeemer, for 
His institution of that ordinance by which His death as the atone- 
ment for our souls is shewed forth: and we consider those alone 
as entitled to participate in that sacred ordinance, who make a 
serious profession of faith in Christ and act in correspondence with 
that holy profession. 

We acknowledge the Divine institution of public worship and 
the preaching of the gospel; and, for the enjoyment of those 
ordinances, we recognize the privilege and duty of our punctually 
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meeting together on each Lord’s day, except in cases of justifiable 
hindrance. 

This Solemn Covenant we make with the Lord our God, and with 
each other, not in our own strength, but in an humble reliance 
on the power and grace of Christ, applied according to our constant 
necessities by the Holy Spirit. To this grace we look for strength 
to perform every duty, and for humiliation, repentance and 
pardon in every instance of failure. 

Thus, building up each other on our most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Ghost; keeping ourselves in the love of God, and 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life, 
we resign ourselves, and all that is ours, to Him Who is able to 
keep us from falling and to present us faultless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy. ‘i 

men. 


The brethren and sisters then gave to each other the right 
hand of fellowship. 

Prayer and thanksgiving was offered to the God of Zion. 

After some pertinent remarks from Mr. Aldersey, John 
Pye Smith was desired to withdraw. 

In a little time he was called in, and presented with a Call 
to the pastoral office in this Church of Christ. To this he 
returned an answer of acquiescence. Both are preserved 
in the portfolio. 

A short address to the Church was then delivered by the 
chosen pastor. 

It was determined to request several ministers, whose 
names will appear hereafter, to take a part in the public 
ordination of the pastor; and Mr. Aldersey and J. P. S. 
were requested to convey those requests and to make the 
requisite arrangements. 

The same two brethren were desired to draw up and present 
to the King’s Head Society a memorandum expressing the 
gratitude of this Church to the Society for permitting the 
use of the Hall in the Academy at Homerton as a place of 
public worship; most explicitly renouncing any claim or 
right whatever, either now or at any future period, to such 
use of the Hall; and declaring that such a privilege will be 
desired no longer than the continuance of it will be quite 
agreeable to the Society—N.B. It is also a further con- 
dition of this grant that the church renew its request annually ; 
viz., at the Church Meeting preceding the Society’s general 
meeting in December. 
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Mr. Aldersey was unanimously desired to take upon himself 
the care of the temporal concerns of the Church. 

This solemn meeting concluded with singing Ps. cxxxii 
(C.M. v. 4-8 in Dr. Watts,) and prayer. 


Wednesday,' April 11, 1804. 


This was the day appointed for the solemn ordination of 
the poor and sinful creature on whom this Church of. Christ 
had fixed its regards as its Pastor and Overseer in the Lord. 
The Church, with many valued ministers and messengers of 
other Churches and a numerous body of spectators, assembled 
in the Rev‘. Mr. Gaffee’s meeting house in New Broad Street, 
London, at eleven o’clock. This meeting had been kindly 
offered by that respected minister and the deacons of his 
Church, for this purpose. 

Hymn x. Book i. in Dr. Watts, was sung. 

The Rev‘. Benjamin Gaffee prayed, and read Psalm ecxxxii., 
I. Thess. v. 12-24, Heb. xiii. 7-21, Eph. iv. 1-16. 

Ps. exxxii. L.M., v. 2-5. 

The Rev’. John Humphreys delivered an Introductory 
Discourse on the Nature, Constitution and Rights of a 
Scriptural Church, and on the Divine Institution and 
Importance of a Gospel Ministry. 

He then requested the Church to give some account of 
the steps which it had taken and the reasons of its inviting 
sister Churches to witness its faith and order on this 
occasion. 

To this request Mr. Aldersey replied in the name of the 
Church, by concisely stating that the members of this small 
Church were generally such as had attended on the ministry 
of that faithful servant of Jesus Christ, the late Rev. John 
Eyre ; that, after his death, they had joined with a small 
number of friends and neighbours to assemble for public 
worship in the hall of the Academy at Homerton ; that they 
trust they had found the ministry beneficial to their souls ; 
that, after serious deliberation and humble prayer, they had 
united in Gospel fellowship, adopting the Solemn Covenant 
contained in this book, which Mr. Aldersey read ; and that 
they had then invited one of their brethren to be their pastor, 
who had accepted of the weighty charge. Both the call and 
the answer were read. 

Mr. Humphreys then proposed several important questions 


1 Thursday crossed. out, Wednesday substituted in pencil. 
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to the chosen pastor, and received his answers and his Confession 
of Faith. 

Mr. Humphreys having finished his part of the service by 
kindly desiring all spiritual blessings for us,—the Ordination 
Prayer was offered up to the throne of Infinite Mercy by the 
Rev. George Burder, in a manner uncommonly fervent, 
affectionate and impressive. This was accompanied with 
the scriptural usage of laying on the hands of the presbytery. 

Singing Hy. Ixxxii. in Dr. Doddridge, v. 3-6. 

The Rev*. Joseph Barber delivered the charge to the pastor, 
from Col. i. 28: “‘Whom we preach, warning every man 
and teaching every man in all wisdom that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” This venerable and 
excellent minister united faithfulness and affection to a great 
degree in his judicious and important address. 

Singing Hy. cxxviii. B. 1, v. 1, 2, 4. 

The Rev‘. John Goode offered the General and Intercessory 
prayer, in a very solemn, devout and edifying manner. 

Singing Psalm exxxiii. C.M., v. 1, 2, 4. 

The Sermon to the Church was preached by the Rev‘?. 
John Clayton, from I. Cor. xvi. 10. “‘ Now if Timotheus 
come, see that he may be with you without fear : for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do.” Our very excellent and 
valuable friend on this occasion spoke with that judicious 
fidelity and knowledge of the dispositions, duties and trials 
of men for which he is so deservedly esteemed. 

Singing Ps. cxxxii. C.M., v. 4, 5, 6. 

The Rev’. James Knight offered the concluding prayer 
with his accustomed spirituality and seriousness. 


April 12. Thursday.’ 


At the Church Meeting held this evening, Mary Madgwick 
was received into full communion with us, by dismission from 
the Reyv*. John Goode’s Church, White Row. 


April 15, Lord’s day afternoon, 


was our first administration of the holy ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. J. P. S. preached in the previous service 
from Exod. xii. 26, 27, on the Nature and Design of this sacred 
observance. ; 


2 Thursday is later edition in pencil, 
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May 3. 


At the Church Meeting held this evening, James Auld and 
Andrew Ritchie, members of the Church of Christ at Glasgow 
under the pastoral care of the Rev‘. Greville Ewing, signified 
their sincere concurrence in the obligations and the design 
of our Solemn Covenant, and were received as occasional 
members with us. 


August 30. 


At the Church-Meeting held this evening, Samuel Gould 
Underhill was unanimously received into communion with 
us as a Church of Christ. 


Nov. 29. 


At the Church Meeting held this evening, John Small, a 
member of the Church of Christ at Dundee under the care 
of the Rev. William Innes, signified his concurrence in our 
Solemn Covenant, and was received as an occasional member 
with us. 

Occasional membership, thus entered upon, we consider 
as bringing the person so received into the possession of all 
the duties and privileges, in discipline and government, 
belonging to the Church. 


1805 Jan. 10. 


This evening Daniel Dewar, a member of the Church of 
Christ at Glasgow under Mr. Ewing’s care, signified his con- 
currence in our solemn Covenant, and was admitted to 
occasional membership with us. 


1805 Feb. 28. 


At the Church Meeting held this evening, George Hall 
was unanimously received into communion with us as a Church 
of Christ. 


This concludes the minutes of the Church during the first 
year of its existence. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


TOZi 0H) 


The Rev. Richard Baxter’s Relation to 
Oliver Cromwell 
(Continued from page 144). 


“ When he lay at Cambridge, long before," with that famous 
Troop which he began his army with, his Officers purposed to 
make their Troop a gathered Church, and they all subscribed an 
Invitation to me to be their Pastor, and sent it to me to Coventry. 
I sent them a Denial, reproving their Attempt, and told them 
wherein my judgment was against the Lawfulness and convenience 
of their way, and so I heard no more from them, and, afterwards, 
meeting Cromwell at Leicester, he expostulated with me for denying 
them. These very men that then invited me to be their Pastor, 
were the men that afterwards headed much of the Army, and some 
of them were the forwardest in all our Changes—which made me 
wish that I had gone among them, however it had been 
interpreted : for then all the Fire was in one Spark.” 

It was in consequence of this self-blame that, later in the same year 
—1645—he consented®? to become Chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s 
Regiment. Whalley, though “‘ engaged by kindred and interest to 
Cromwell’”’ was orthodox. Cromwell, too, was orthodox, but not 
quite in the same sense. So his pleasure at Baxter’s coming was 
qualified. 

§ 76. ‘‘ As soon as I came to the Army, Oliver Cromwell coldly 
bid me welcome, and never spake one word to me more while 
I was there ; nor once all that time vouchsafed me an opportunity 
to come to Headquarters where the Councils and Meetings of the 
Officers were, so that most of my design was thereby frustrated. 
And his Secretary gave out that there was a Reformer come to the 
Army to undeceive them, and to save Church and State, with some 
such other jeers, by which I perceived that all that I had said but 
the night before to the committee, was come to Cromwell before me. 
(I believe by Col. Purefoy’s means).22 But Col. Whalley welcomed 


21 Barly in 1643. In 7 snuary “ he obtained leave of absence for himself and his 
troop, and went dowpr into the Eastern counties to raise such men as had the fear 
of te before them and made some conscience of what they did.” (Firth, Cromwell, 

. 85). 
P ge His going was not entirely sua sponte : “ An assembly of Divines (twice met) 
at Coventree (of whom two doctors and some others are yet living) first sent me 
into the Army to hazard my life (after Nasby fight) against the course which we 
then first perceived to be designed against the King and Kingdom... .” A. B., 
IM. 151 (dated London, Feb. 10, 1673). 

28 On the night before his departure from Coventry he met the Town Committee, 
to whom he had to state his reasons for so sudden and (to the Garrison especially) 


‘ 
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me ; and was the worse thought of for it by the rest of the Cabal.” 

In his capacity of Chaplain, when the Army ‘“‘ marched speedily 
down into the West,’ Baxter went with it. The main object 
was to crush Lord Goring’s Army—the only one left intact to the 
King—before “the Fugitives of Naseby-fight’’ could rally to it. 
Baxter’s narative here is vivid : 

§ 78. “They came quickly down to Somerton when Goring was 
at Langport,?* which, lying upon the River, Massey was sent to keep 
him in on the farther side, while Fairfax attended him on this side 
with his Army. One day they faced each other, and did nothing.”® 
The next day they came to their Ground again. Betwixt the two 
Armies was a narrow Lane which went between some meadows 
in a bottom,?* and a small Brook, crossing the Lane, with a narrow 
Bridge.?”? Goring planted two or three small Pieces at the Head 
of the Lane to keep the Passage, and there placed his best Horse, 
so that none could come to them but over that narrow Bridge, and 
up that steep Lane upon the mouth of those Pieces. After many 
hours facing each other—Fairfax’s greater Ordinance® affrighting 
(more than hurting) Goring’s men, and some Musqueters®® being 
sent to drive their’s from under the Hedges—at last Cromwell bid 
Whalley send Major Bethel, Capt. Evanson, and Capt. Grove to 
charge. Major Desborough with another Troop or two came after. 
They could go but one or two abreast over the Bridge. By that 
time Bethel and Evanson with their Troops were got up in the top 
of the Lane, they met with a select Party of Goring’s best Horse,®° 
and charged them at Sword’s-point whilst you would count three 
or four hundred, and then put them to Retreat. In the flight 
they pursued them too far to the main Body : for the Dust was so 


so displeasing a step. This he did in the presence (unwittingly) of Colonel William 
Purefoy, a Parliament man, and a confidant of Cromwell’s, who, resenting Baxter’s 
charges against the Army, burst out, as soon as he had done—‘“‘ Let me hear no 
more of that. If Nol. Cromwell should hear any soldier speak such a word he would 
cleave his crown. You do them wrong ; it is not so.” 


24“ At the news of his” (Fairfax’s) “approach, Goring raised the blockade of 
Taunton and took up his position about ten miles from Bridgwater, with his front 
covered by the rivers Yeo and Parret. The two armies came into collision near 
Langport on July 10.” (Firth, Cromwell, p. 130.) 

25“* There was some skirmishing in the evening” of the 9th. (Gardiner, op. 
cit., II, 238.) 

26 Pisbury Bottom. 

27 Gardiner (id., 238) says Ford, not Bridge; and thinks Baxter’s evidence of 
no account on the point as he “ did not write till after the Restoration.” 

28° Langport was one of the few battles of the Civil War in which field artillery 
played an important part. Fairfax began by overwhelming Goring’s two guns 
with the fire of his own, and forcing the cavalry to move farther back and leave 
their musketeers unsupported.” (Firth, Cromwell, p. 130.) 

291500, to wit. “‘ Finally, under Cromwell’s direction, six troops of horse (all 
drawn from Cromwell’s own regiment) dashed through the ford, and up the 
lane at Goring’s Cavalry.” (id., 130, 131.) 

30“ More than three times his own number.” (Gardiner, éd., II., 240.) 
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extream great (being in the very hottest time of summer) that they 
that were in it could scarce see each other; but I (that stood over 
them upon the brow of the Hill) saw all. When they saw them- 
selves upon the face of Goring’s Army, they fled back in haste, and, 
by that time they came to the Lane again, Capt. Grove’s Troop was 
ready to stop them, and relieve them, and Desborough behind him. 
Whereupon they rallied again, and the five or six Troops together 
marcht towards all Goring’s Army. But, before they came to the 
Front, I could discern the Rere begin to run*!; and so beginning in 
the Rere they all fled before they endured any Charge, nor was there 
a blow struck that day, but by Bethel’s and Hvanson’s Troop (on 
that side), and a few musquetiers in the Hedges. Goring’s Army 
fled to Bridgwater ; and very few of them were either killed or taken 
in the fight or the pursuit. J happened to be next to Major Harrison 
as soon as the flight began, and heard him with a loud Voice break 
forth into the Praises of God with fluent expressions, as if he had 
been in a Rapture. Upon this Goring fled further Westward (to 
Exeter) with his Army.*? But Fairfax stayed to besiege Bridg- 
water?* ; and, after two days, it was taken by storm, in which Col. 
Hammond's Service was much magnified. Mr. Peters being come 
to the Army from London but a day before, went presently back 
with the News of Goring’s Rout ; and an Hundred pounds Reward 
was voted to himself for bringing the News, and to Major Bethel for 
his Service, but none to Capt. Hvanson**, because he was no Sectary ; 
and Bethel only had all the Glory and Applause by Cromwell and 
that Party. 

From Bridgwater they went back towards Bristol, where Prince 
Rupert was, taking Nunny Castle and Bath** in the way. At Bristol 
they continued the Siege aboutamonth. After the first three days 
I fell sick of a Fever (the Plague being round about my Quarters). 
As soon as I felt my Disease I rode six or seven miles back into the 
country, and the next morning (with much ado) to Bath: where 
Dr. Venner was my careful Physician ; and when I was near to 
death (far from all my Acquaintance) it pleased God to restore me 
. . . I came back to Bristol Siege three or four days before the , 
City was taken. The Foot which was to storm the Works, 


31°°Two miles farther back the royalist cavalry made another stand, but 
one charge proved aati and they were sent flying towards Bridgwater.” 
(Firth, Criuee! p.1 
. 32 “his Army, as an Ce capable of waging war, ceased to exist.” (Gardiner, 
a 240. 
Eek the part of the town on the east bank of the Parret was taken by escalade on 
July 21, and the other half surrendered after a short bombardment”’ on the 22nd. 
(Firth, id.. p. 131). 

34 Bethel, as Major, was Captain Evanson’s commanding officer, and naturally 
received the gift. (Gardiner, zd., p. 239, note.) 

3° Bath was captured (by a mere detachment of Cavalry) on July 30. (Gardiner, 
$d., p. 277.) Bristol fell on Sept. 11. : 
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would not go on unless the Horse went with them (who had no 
Service to do) : so Whalley’s Regiment was fain to go on to encourage 
the Foot and to stand to be shot at before the Ordinance (but in 
the Night) while the Foot did storm the Forts : where Major Bethel 
(who in the last Fight had but his Thumb shot) had.a shot in his 
Thigh of which he died, and was much lamented. The Outworks 
being taken, Prince Rupert yielded up the City, upon Terms that 
he might march away with his Soldiers, leaving their Ordinance 
and Arms. 

Upon this the Army marcht to Sherborn Castle** (the Earl of 
Bristol’s House*’), which after a Fortnights Siege, they took by 
storm and that on a side which one would think could never have 
been that way taken. 

While they were there, the country-men called Clubmen*, rose 
near Shaftsbury and got upon the top of a hill. A Party was 
sent out against them, who marcht up the hill upon them, 
and routed them, though some of the valientest men were slain 
in the Front. 

When Sherborn Castle was taken, part of the Army went back, 
and took in a small Garrison by Salisbury, called Longford-House®, 
and so marcht to Winchester castle, and took that by Composition 
after a weeks Siege, or little more. From thence Cromwell went with 
a good Party to Besiege Basing-house (the Marquess of Winchester’s) 
which had frustrated great Sieges heretofore. Here Col. Hammond 
was taken Prisoner into the House?®, and afterward the House was 


36 Fairfax, taking Bath on his way, made directly from Bridgwater to Sherborne ; 
opened the siege of its Castle on August 2, and took it on the 15; thence he set 
out on the 18th for Bristol, which was besieged from the 28rd to its fall on 
RSepiember llth. Baxter has confused his dates. 

7 Its Governor was Sir Lewis Dyves, the Earl’s stepson. 

38° In the West and South of England the country people began to form 
associations in order to keep all armed men of either party out of their districts 
and to put an end to free quarter and the plunder of their cattle.’ (Firth, 
Cromwell, pp. 135-6.) 

“They were armed with country weapons, mere bludgeons, if no other could 
be had.” Cromwell went against them on Aug. 4th, from Sherburn, and by 
his, and Fairfax’s, wise handling they were made to disperse contentedly. The 
resistance on the top of Hambledon Hill, near Shaftesbury, cost Cromwell about 
two men and four horses ; and the Clubmen some 12 killed, with many wounded 
and about 300 prisoners. Letters found on Sir Lewis Dives (after the capture of 
Sherburn) proved the movement to have been a deeply Royalist scheme. (See 
Carlyle’s Cromwell, Part I, Letter 30.) 

39Longford House surrendered on October 17, 1645, Winchester on Sept. 28, and 
the Castle on October 5, Basing-house (after a 10 days siege) on Oct. 14. 

Baxter’s little inaccuracies may be ascribed to the fact that he was not, at 
the time, with Cromwell, having gone with Fairfax and the rest of the army 
in pursuit of Goring. Cromwell separated from Fairfax at Devizes on Sept. 26, 
his task being to reduce the garrisons of Hampshire. On Oct. 24, he rejoined 
Fairfax at Crediton for the siege of Exeter. 

40 The Marquis owed his life to the courtesy and kindness with which he had 
formerly treated the Colonel, who was his prisoner for a few days. (Gardiner, 
id., p. 396.) 
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taken by storm, and he saved the Marquess and others ; and much 
Riches were taken away by the Soldiers. In the meantime the 
rest of the Army marched down again towards the Lord Goring, 
and Cromwell came after them. 

§ 79. When we followed the Lord Goring westward, we found that 
above all other Armies of the King, his Soldiers were most hated 
by the People, for their incredible Prophaneness and their unmerciful 
Plundering (many of them being Forreigners). A sober Gentleman 
that I quartered with at South Pederton in Somersetshire averred to 
me, that with him a Company of them pricked their Fingers, and let 
the Blood run into the Cup, and drank a Health to the Devil in it. 
And no place could I come into but their horrid Impiety and Out- 
rages made them odious.‘! The Army marched down by Hunnington 
to Hueter, where I continued near three weeks among them‘? at the 
Siege, and then Whalley’s Regiment—with the General’s, Fleetwood’s 
and others—being sent back, I returned with them and left the 
Siege which continued till the City was taken; and then*® the Army 
following Goring into Cornwall, there forced him to yield to lay 
down Arms, his men going away beyond Sea or elsewhere without 
their Arms. 

And at last Pendennis Castle*4, and all the Garrisons there were 
taken. In the meantime Whalley was to Command the Party 
of Horse back, to keep in the Garrison of Ozford till the Army could 
come to besiege it ; and so, in the extreme Winter, he quartered 
about six weeks in Buckinghamshire* ; and then was sent to lay 
siege to Banbury Castle, where Sir William Compton was Governor, 
who had wearied out one long siege before*®. There I was with 


41 “The Royalist forces in Cornwall and Devon numbered not less than 12,000 
men, besides the Garrisons ; but, as Clarendon confesses, they were a ‘ dissolute, 
undisciplined, wicked, beaten army,’ more formidable to their friends than to 
their foes.”’ (Firth, id., p. 137: of. Gardiner, id., p. 320.) 

42 Bleetwood and Whalley were despatched towards Oxford to watch the 
motions of the King’s Cavalry on December 25. So this date marks the limit 
of Baxter’s time in the West, and Exeter marks the limit of place. 

43 Hixeter surrendered on April 9, 1646, and Baxter is wrong in saying that then 
the Army followed Goring into Cornwall. The advance took place while the siege 
was going on. On Jan. 9, 1646, Cromwell surprised Lord Wentworth’s brigade 
at Bovey Tracey ; on Feb. 16, he shared in the battle of Torrington ; on March 14, 
the Royalist cavalry capitulated. Then Fairfax marched back to Exeter. After 
April 9, Cromwell went to London, but rejoined Fairfax before Oxford in time to 
assist in the negotiations for its surrender on June 24. 

44 Pendennis Castle surrendered on Aug. 17, 1646. It was the last capture 
of the campaign. 

45 The headquarters were at Agmondesham (R.B.I1., p. 56), and here or at Chesham 
Baxter had a famous encounter with sectaries in the church—he taking the 
reading pew and they the gallery, the congregation crowding the rest of the building. 
He held his own against them “ from morning till almost night,’’ when they “ rose 
and went away”’ tired out, if not defeated. 

46 For Compton—described by Cromwellas “the sober young man and the godly 
cavalier’’—see D. N. B. In the first siege, which lasted 13 weeks, from July 19, 
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them above two Months till the Castle was taken ; and then he [i.e., 
Whalley] was sent to lay siege to Worcester, with the help of the 
Northampton and Warwick and Newport-Pannel Soldiers, who had 
assisted him at Banbury. At Worcester he lay in siege eleven weeks ; 
and, at the same time, the Army, being come up from the West, 
lay in siege at Oxford. By this time Col. Whalley, though Cromwell’s 
Kinsman*’ and Commander of the Trusted Regiment, grew odious, 
among the Sectarian Commanders at the Head-quarters for my 
sake ; and he was called a Presbyterian, though neither he nor I were 
of that Judgment in several Points. And Major Salloway® not 
omitting to use his industry in the matter to that end—when he 
(Whalley) had brought the City to a necessity of present yielding— 
two or three days before it yielded—Col. Rainsboroug* was sent 
from Oxford (which was yielded) with some Regiments of Foot, to 
Command in Chief, partly that he might have the honour of taking 
the City and partly that he might be Governor there (and not 
Whalley) when the City was Surrendered. 

And so when it was yielded, Rainsborough was Guveuniae to head 
and gratifie the Sectaries, and settle the City and Country in their 


1644, he countermined the enemy eleven times and never went to bed. At the 
second siege he was still Governor and yielded the town to Whalley on honourable 
terms. 


47 Whalley’s mother, Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, 
was Cromwell’s aunt. Baxter can hardly have followed with satisfaction his 
Colonel’s later career, leading up to regicide (see D. NV. B., article by Firth). But 
Whalley remained strictly orthodox, at any rate. He was extremely zealous, 
e.g-, against the Quakers and James Nayler. 

48 For Salloway, see references in Index of Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. by Firth. 

49Oxford surrendered on June 23, 1646, and Worcester on July 23. Rains- 
borough was sent from Oxford on July 8, a fortnight at least before the end, and 
on the day of surrender was made Governor by Fairfax, who had recommended 
him to Parliament for the post. The inwardness of the situation (apparently 
unknown to Baxter) is revealed by the following extract from The Diary of 
Henry Townshend of Elmley Covett (1640-1663). 

10 July “ Col. Raynsborough wrote a civil letter to the Governor ’’ (Wishington) 
“acquainting him that he was come thither by order from Sir Thomas Fairfax 

. . that he understood he had several of their soldiers prisoners . . . (and) 
desired that either they may be exchanged or that he might have liberty to send 
them provisions: (and) that he shall continue all civilities and be his servant. 
To which the Governor returned a very civil answer, as being glad to deal 
with a gentleman who knew how to return civilities. As for Col. Whalley, 
he could have none from him. This Col. Rainsborough [is] a very active man, 
and we... must expect alarms every day, or night, from him... Yet all 
glad Col. Whalley is gone, though he have never attempted any alarm.” 

In another place (pp. 122, 3) there i is a curious account of a lens held outside 
the city ‘‘ at the foot of Roger’s Hill,’’ between Dr. Warmstr: z (Bishop Prideaux’s 
Chaplain and Dean of Worcester after 1660) on the one hand, and © Sie Chaplain 
of their Regiment, Mr. Baxter,’’ on the other. The debate took place on June 
17. Before this, at the same place, the officers of both sides spent “two hours 
in familiar discourse, drinking of wine which each side brought.’’ We can under- 
stand the diarist’s remark that Whalley attempted no “alarm,” and one reason 
for his supersession by Rainsborough. 
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way. But the Committee of the County were for Whalley, and 
lived in distaste with Rainsborough, and the Sectaries prospered 
them no further than Worcester City itself (a place which deserved 
such a Judgment); but all the Country was free from their 
Infection.” 

Baxter’s suspicion of Cromwell grew strong in him during these 
two years of his army-life. 

§ 82. “ All this while, though I came not near Cromwell, his 
Designs were visible, and I saw him continually acting his part. 
The Lord General suffered him to govern and do all, and to choose 
almost all the Officers of the Army. He first made Jreton Commis- 
sary General ; and when any Troop or Company was to be disposed 
of, or any considerable Officer’s place was void, he was sure to put a 
Sectary in the place ; and when the brunt of the War was over, he 
lookt not so much at their Valour as their Opinions®®: so that by 
degrees he had headed the greatest part of the Army with Ana- 
baptists, Antinomians, Seekers, or Separatists at best ; and all these 
he tied together by the point of Liberty of Conscience, which was the 
Common Interest in which they did unite. Yet all the Sober Party 
were carried on by his Profession that he only promoted the Universal 
Interest of the Godly, without any distinction or partiality at all. 
But still when a place fell void, it was Twenty to one a 
Sectary had it, and if a Godly Man of any other Mind or temper 
had a mind to leave the Army, he would secretly or openly 
further it. 

Yet did he not openly profess what Opinion he was of himself ; 
but the most that he said for any was for Anabaptism and Anti- 
nomianism, which he usually seemed to own. And Harrison (who 
was then great with him) was for the same Opinions. He (?.e., Crom- 
well) would not Dispute (with me) at all, but he would in good 
Discourse, very fluently pour out himself, in the Extolling of Free 
grace, which was savoury to those that had right Principles, though 
he had some misunderstandings of Free grace himself. He was a 
Man of excellent Natural Parts for Affection and Oratory ; but was 
not well seen in the Principles of his Religion: of a Sanguine 
Complexion, naturally of such a vivacity, hilarity and alacrity as 
another Man hath when he hath drunken a Cup too much; but 
naturally also so far from humble Thoughts of himself that it was 
his ruine.” 

It was Cromwell’s influence, so Baxter thought, that alienated 
from him at least one ‘“‘ old bosom friend.” 

§ 83. “ All these two Years that I was in the Army, even my old 
bosom Friend, that had lived in my House, and been dearest to me, 


50This seems to be a complete inversion of the fact. To Cromwell a man’s 
opinions did not matter, if only he had the religious spirit which inspired valour. 
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James Berry®! (then Captain, and after Colonel and Major General 
and Lord of the Upper House) who had formerly invited me to 
Cromwell’s old Troop, did never once invite me to the Army at first, 
nor invite me to his Quarters after, nor never once came to visit me, 
nor saw me save twice or thrice that we met accidentally: so 
potent is the Interest of ourselves and our Opinions with us, against 
all other Bonds whatever. He that forsaketh himself in forsaking 
his own Opinions, may well be expected to forsake his Friend, who 
adhereth to the way which he forsaketh ; and that Change which 
maketh him think he'was himself an ignorant, misguided Man before, 
must needs make him think his Friend to be still ignorant and mis- 
guided, and value him accordingly. He was a Man, I verily think, 
of great Sincerity before the Wars, and of very good Natural 
Parts, especially Mathematical and Mechanical ; and affectionate 
in Religion, and while conversant with humbling Providences, 
Doctrines and Company, he carried himself as a very great Enemy 
to Pride. But when Cromwell made him his Favourite, and his 


5lBerry, after 1638, when he wrote to Baxter from Shrewsbury, appears to 
have served as a clerk at some iron-works in the neighbourhood of Dudley 
(Foley’s ?). He may have joined up with Cromwell on the latter’s way, with his 
troop of 60 horse under Essex, from Northampton to encounter the King, and so 
may have fought at Edghill. He became one of Cromwell’s most trusted Lieute- 
nants ; and his election to be President of the Council of Adjustors (1647) indicates 

opularity with the soldiers. In the winter of 1655 he was appointed Major- 
General for Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Wales. He was 
nominated a member of Cromwell’s House of Lords (1657); is said to have 
favoured the Protector’s acceptance of the Crown, yet was active in overthrowing 
Richard Cromwell. He helped toset up military rule, and was one of the committee 
of safety established by the army (26 Oct., 1659), but could not prevent his own 
regiment—when he led it to blockade Portsmouth—from deserting in large 
numbers to the partizanry of the Parliament. His imprisonment at Scarborough, 
at first very close, is said to have been relaxed on his wife’s petition in April, 1663, 
but whether he was released and lived by gardening (as Baxter says) or died in 
prison, we do not know. 

In 1656 Baxter and Berry met at Worcester. Berry had come there, as Major- 
General, to hear the Quaker case against Edward Young, Mayor of Evesham, 
and other J.P.’s, who had treated the Quakers harshly. He came under orders 
from Cromwell to do justice, and appears to have done it. For he ordered “‘ Friends 
to have their liberty ’’—though warning them not again to “ disturb the national 
worshippers in their worship.’ But the interesting point is that Baxter was in 
the same room with Berry and his interviewers. It seems as if he were there 
before they entered and remained after they were gone. Had the two come 
together on purpose to have a private talk ? If so, not a hint of their conversation 
remains ; and, as to the Quakers, not a word did he speak while they were in the 
room. He “only stood by the fire-side with the hat over his eyes.” Edward 
Bourne, who reports this, might have hoped for a sign of sympathy, or at least 
interest, from “the Priest of Kidderminster,” but he found none. (Lhe First 
Publishers of Truth, pp. 283-5, ed. by Norman Penney, 1907.) 

The eloquent letter of 30 pages which Baxter prefixed as “ epistle Dedicatory ” 
to Berry before his 7'reatise of Self-denyall (Sept. 14, 1659) breathes strong affection 
but equally strong suspicion. He wrote it to warn his friend of what he believed 
to be hisimminent moral dangers—“ not knowing whether I shallany more converse 
with you in the flesh.” It is probable that he never did. 
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extraordinary Valour was crowned with extraordinary Success, 
and when he had been a while most conversant with those that in 
Religion thought the old Puritan Ministers were dull, self-conceited 
Men of a lower form, and that new Light had declared I know not 
what, to be a higher attainment, his Mind, his Aim, his Talk and 
all was altered accordingly. And as Ministers of the old way were 
lower, and Sectaries much higher in his esteem than formerly, so 
he was much higher in his own Esteem when he thought he had 
attained much higher than he was before, when he sat with his 
Fellows in the Common Form. Being never well Studied in the 
Body of Divinity or controversie, but taking his Light among the 
Sectaries—before the Light which longer and Patient Studies of 
Divinity should have prepossest him with—he lived after as honestly 
as could be expected in one that taketh Error for Truth, and Evil 
to be Good; After this he was President of the Agitators, and after 
that Major General and Lord as aforesaid, and after that a principal 
Person in the Changes, and the principal Executioner in pulling down 
Richard Cromwell, and then was one of the Governing Council of 
State. And all this was promoted by the misunderstanding of 
Providence, while he verily thought that God, by their Victories, 
had so called them to look after the Government of the Land, and so 
entrusted them with the welfare of all his People here, that they 
were responsible for it, and might not in Conscience stand still while 
anything was done which they thought was against that Interest 
which they judged to be the Interest of the People of God. And as 
he was the Chief in pulling down, he was one of the first that fell. 
For Sir Arthur Haselrigg taking Portsmouth . . . his (i.e., Berry’s) 
Regiment of Horse, sent to block it up, went most of them into Sir 
Arthur Haselrigg. And when the Army was melted to nothing, and 
the King ready to come in, the Council of State imprisoned him, 
because he would not promise to live peaceably ; and afterwards he 
(being one of the four whom General Monk had the worst thoughts 
of) was closely confined in Scarborough Casile. But being released 
he became a Gardiner, and lived in a safer state than in all his 
Greatness.”’ 

§ 84. ‘““ When Worcester Siege was over ” Baxter had a mind to 
leave the Army and return to his “‘ old Flock,” at Kidderminster, 
whom he had lately seen again ‘“‘ with joy’; and by whom his 
settlement in Peace among them was ardently desired. He, there- 
fore, went to Coventry, and, having called together the ministers 
who had “ voted ” him “into the Army,” gave them his reasons for 
wishing to retire. The chief of them was this, that his work, 
though as successful as could be expected in the narrow Sphere 
of his Capacity, “‘ signified little ” to the Army as a whole—because 
“* Cromwell had lately put so many of ” the Active Sectaries “ into 
Superior Command and their Industry was so much greater than 
others that they were like to have their Will.”’ In fact, “‘ whatever 
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obedience they pretended ”’ he “‘ doubted not but they would put 
down all that stood in their way, in State and Church, both King, 
Parliament and Ministers, and set up themselves.” 

The Ministers, however, all voted for him to go on, and he 
acquiesced. But an attack of illness which threatened his life 
forced him to give up. 

§ 84. ‘““ My purpose was to have done my best to take off that 
Regiment which I was with, and then (with Capt. Lawrence) to 
have tried upon the General’s (in which two was Cromwell’s chief 
Confidents), and then have joyned with others of the same mind (for 
the other Regiments were much less Corrupted). But the Deter- 
mination of God against it’ (7.e., this sudden illness) “‘ was most 
observable : For the very time that I was bleeding, the Council of 
War sat at Nottingham, where (as I have credibly heard) they 
first began to open their Purposes and act their Part; and presently 
after they entered into their Engagement at Triploe-Heath. And 
as I perceived it was the Will of God to permit them to go on, so I 
afterward found that this great Affliction was a Mercy to myself : 
for they were sostrong and active that I had been likely to have had 
small Success in the Attempt but to have lost my Life among them 
in their Fury. And thus I was finally separated from the Army.” 

§ 87. “When I was gone from the Army, the Parliament was 
most solicitous how to keep them from 'Tumults and Disobedience. 
But Sir Henry Vane, with his Party, secretly confederated with 
them, to weaken all others, and to strengthen the Sectaries. _Where- 
upon they procured the House to Disband both Major General 
Massey's Brigade,®* and all other Field Soldiers, and the honest 
County Forces and Garrisons of most Places, which among them 
had sober Men enow to have resisted them. This was the success- 
fullest Act that was done for their Designs : for they had little fear 
of Opposition. 

This Design of Vane and Cromwell** now was not only to keep 


52“ During this time’’ (July, 1646, onwards) Sir Thomas Fairfax himself lay 
at Nottingham.” (Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, p. 298 Bohn’s ed.) But Nottingham 
most likely is Baxter’s mistake for Newmarket. For the engagement into 
which the council of war is said to have entered “ presently after’? at Triploe 
(or Kentford) Heath, near Newmarket, took place on June 4 and 5, 1647. 

58 General (Sir Edward) Massey’s brigade was disbanded at Devizes on October 
20, 1646, “‘ by order of both Houses”’ (D. N. B.); but Parliament at this time 
was under the Dominion of the Presbyterians (Firth, éd., p. 153), and Massey 
himself was a Presbyterian ; so that this and the other disbandments cannot have 
been brought about by Sir ‘Henry Vane’s secret confederacy with Cromwell and 
the sectaries. 

54.Baxter is nowhere so much wrong as in what follows, and the best answer 
to him is a plain statement of the facts :— 

[I take them mainly from Firth’s Cromwell, cc. VIII and IX.] 

(4) On May 12, 1647, the King sent a message to Parliament accepting its 
Proposals, but with such modifications as meant his ultimate return to full 
sovereignty. 
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(2) The Independents felt all the danger of such a one-sided compromise, but 
they were now in a hopeless minority in both Houses. 

(°) At this point the majority decided upon a disbandment of the Army. 
There was to be a new Army with Fairfax as Generaland none but Presbyterian 
officers. 4,000 horse were to be retained for service in England; the rest of the 
Horse and the Infantry were to be employed for the reconquest of Ireland. 

(4) But all but 2,300 of the soldiers refused to volunteer for Ireland, both 
because Parliament offered only a small fraction of the money due to them, and 
because they had no guarantee of the liberties for which they had fought. 

(5) In April the Horse Regiments, and in May the Foot, elected representatives 
called Agitators, or Agents, to bring their case before Parliament, and maintain 
pnt! rights. At this time they were in favour of coming to terms with the 

g. 
(8) Up to now Cromwell had taken no part in the negotiations with the soldiers, 
much less in the movement amongst them against disbanding. He was intensely 
dissatisfied with the policy of the Parliament, but “‘ there is no sign either in his 
words or actions that he contemplated resisting it’’ or thought of stirring up a 
military revolution. On this account he was bitterly assailed by some who 
had been among his warmest friends. 

(7) Cromwell received, and deserved, the thanks of the Commons (May 21, 1060) 
for his conciliatory endeavours with the soldiers—endeavours largely successfu 
until it became clear that the ‘“‘ Presbyterian leaders had made up their minds 
to resort to force to carry their policy through.” A Scottish army was to be 
brought into England, the Prince of Wales was to be sent to Scotland to lead 
the projected invasion ; the King was to be transferred to London, and the 
train of artillery from Oxford to the Tower. ‘‘ Then, backed by the Scots and 
the city, they would force the soldiers to submit to their terms, and punish 
the officers who had taken their part. It meant a new civil war.” 

(8) Simultaneously, a general mutiny began. At the bidding of the Agitators 
the Army refused to disband. A party. of Horse secured the Artillery train at 
Oxford, and seized the King at Holmby House on June 3. The same day 
Cromwellleft London, resolved to throw in his lot with the Army. 

(°) His influence, however, was all on the side of moderation. At the rendez- 
vous of Kentford (or Triploe) Heath on the 4th and 5th of June, when “a bold 
statement of the grievances of the soldiers was presented, and all bound them- 
selves by a solemn engagement not to disband, or divide, till their rights were 
secured,” it was Cromwell who brought about the institution of a Council of 
officers and men, by which the functions of the Agitators were limited and they 
were induced to co-operate with their officers. 

(2°) When the Agitators, after a fortnight of negotiations, urged an immediate 
march on London and the enforcement of their demands, it was Cromwell and 
the higher officers who opposed. ‘‘ Whatsoever we get by a treaty,” argued 
Cromwell, “‘ willbe firm and durable. It will be conveyed over to posterity.” 

(41),During the march on London the army published its proposals “for 
clearing and securing the rights of the kingdom and settling a just and lasting 
peace.”” They were offered to the King for his acceptance, and (inter alia) 
“proclaimed complete religious liberty for all except the Roman Catholics 
+. - no proposal so wise and comprehensive had yet been made. It gave 
to Charles, as it gave to the Presbyterians, all that they could fairly ask.” 

If Ireton was the framer of these proposals, their chief inspirer was Cromwell, 
who, at this time, did all he possibly could to effect “a speedy agreement with 
the King,”’ so as to ward off a second war. Thus he became an object of suspicion 
both to the Royalists and the soldiers. The former spread among the latter 
stories which suggested treachery and double dealing, or sheer personal ambition. 

(12) The effect upon the Agitators, once ardent for agreement with the King, 
was to make them demand the immediate rupture of the negotiations with him ; 
and, also, to educe (October 28, 1647) their ‘‘ Agreement of the People for a 
firm and present Peace,” which marked a complete divorce from kingship in 
favour of pure democracy. 


Cc 
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up an Army of Sectaries, when the Sober Party was Disbanded, but 
also to force the Parliament to their mind, and moddel it so as that 
they should do their work—which I had foretold some Parliament 


(8) In a long and hot debate of the Council on this, Cromwell protested 
against so doctrinaire a scheme. He held it neither practicable, nor in view of 
the Army’s engagements to the nation, honest. They were pledged, he thought, 
to monarchy for England by the spirit and temper of the people. In the 
abstract, he had no preference for any particular form of Government. That 
was best for people which they thought best. In England this was Monarchy. 

(24) But, however anxious he might be to retain the Monarchy, he had begun 
to doubt whether it was possible to retain the King. The distrust of Charles’s 
sincerity had, become general ; and he was forced to shareit. The King’s intrigue 
with the Scottish Commissioners (before Dec., 1647) while negotiating with the 
Army was known to him. All the Army knew of it. In consequence, the 
Levellers, ¢.e., the democratic section, clamoured for his punishment as well 
as his dethronement. On November 4, 1647 Colonel Harrison, in a committee 
of the Army Council, denounced the King as a man of blood whom they ought 
to bring to judgment. It was Cromwell who saved him. - “I pray have a 
care of your guard,”’ he wrote to his cousin, Colonel Whalley, “for if such a 
thing’’ (as the King’s assassination) ‘“‘ should be done it would be accounted 
a most horrid act.” 

(15) The same night, Nov. 11, the King escaped from Hampton Court, and 
found refuge at Carisbrooke Castle. There is no evidence in support of the 
theory that Cromwell frightened the King away, in order to forward his own 
ambitious designs. “‘In the long run, the King’s flight was one of the causes 
of his dethronement and execution, and so of Cromwell’s elevation to supreme 
power. At the moment, however, it increased his difficulties and added to the 
dangers which beset the Government.” 

(26) The King’s flight, after six months of trifling with Parliament and Army 
alike, had turned both against him. In answer to his request for a personal 
treaty at London, the former sent him an ultimatum consisting of four Bills 
(Dec. 14, 1647), to which his assent was required before any treaty should begin. 
The King’s counterstroke was to enter into an “ engagement’? (Dec. 27) with 
the Scottish Commissioners who had now arrived at Carisbrooke, by which, for 
certain concessions—including the liberties of England—he won the promise 
of a Scottish army if Parliament continued obstinate. On Jan. 3, 1648, the 
House of Commons voted that they would make no further addresses to the 
King, and receive no more messages from him. Cromwellagreed. Events had 
driven him at last to be the foremost advocate of that policy of completely 
setting aside the King which he had long so stubbornly opposed. Yet, 
though convinced that the King could not be trusted, he was not prepared 
to abandon monarchy. There is evidence that during the spring of 1648 
the Independent leaders discussed a scheme for deposing Charles, and placing 
the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York on the throne. But the unwillingness 
of the Prince and the escape of the Duke to France frustrated this plan. No 
wonder extremists failed to understand Cromwell, or that one of them, John 
Lilburne, should publicly accuse him of High Treason at the Bar of the House 
of Lords (Jan. 19, 1648). His apparent inconsistency was notorious. All 
eyes could see it, but only one here and there could see that unbending devotion 
to a supreme cause which was the key to it. Neither loss of popularity, 
misrepresentation, nor undeserved mistrust could diminish Cromwell’s zeal for 
the cause. 

“I find this only good,’’ he wrote on his recovery from a dangerous illness 
in the spring of 1648, “‘ to love the Lord and his poor despised people, to do for 
them and be ready to suffer with them, and he that is found worthy of this hath 
obtained great favour from the Lord.” 
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Men of long before. One of the Principal engines in this Contrivance 
was to provoke the Parliament to pass such Votes as the Army would 
be most Displeased with, and then to stir up the Army to the 
deepest Resentment of it. Accordingly the Parliament voted 
that part of the Army should go to Ireland, and part be disbanded, 
and part continued. The Leaders in the Army incensed the Soldiers 
by persuading them that this was to deprive them of their Pay, 
and to divide them ; and, when they had them at home again, to 
ruine them as Sectaries : and this was the Reward of all their Services. 
Whereupon at T'riploe-Heath they entered into an Engagement to 
stick together, &c., and were drawing up a Declaration of their 
Grievances (the aggravating of supposed Injuries being the way 
to raise Mutinies, and make use of Factions for Seditious Ends. 
Quarter-Master General Fincher acquainteth Sir William Waller 
with their Design (who, with others, was sent to the Army) ; and 
Col. Edward Harley (a member of the Parliament and of the Army) 
acquainteth the House with it.*4 Cromwell being in the House 
doth with vehemency deny it ; and said it was a Slander, raised to 
discompose the Army by discontenting them ; and undertook that 
they should all lay down their Arms at the Parliament’s Feet ; and 
for his own part, protesting his Submission and Obedience to them. 
And this he did when he was Confederate with them, and knew of 
the Paper which they were drawing up, and confesst it after when 
the copy of it was produced, and presently went among them, and 
‘ headed them in their Rebellion. In short, he and his Cabal so 
heightned the Discontents, and carried on the New Confederate 
Army, that the Parliament was fain to Command all that were 
faithful to forsake them ; and (to) offer them their Pay to encourage 
them thereto. Commissary General Fincher and Major Alsop and 
Major Huntington and many more with a considerable number 
of Soldiers came off. But being not enow to make a Body to resist 
them, it proved a great Addition to their strength : for now all that 
were against them being gone, they filled up their Places with Men 
of their own Mind, and so were ever after the more unanimous. 
Upon this Cromwell and his Obedient Lambs (as he called them) 
advanced in the Prosecution of their Design, and drew nearer London 
and drew up.an Impeachment against Eleven Members of the 
Parliament, forsooth accusing them of Treason—Viz :—Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Col. Hollis, Sir John Maynard, Mr. Glyn 
&c., and, among the rest, Col. Edward Harley (a sober and truly 
religious Man, the worthy Son of a most pious Father, Sir Robert 
Harley). And when thereby they had forced the House to exclude 
them as under Accusation, they let fall their Suit, and never prose- 
cuted them, nor proved them Guilty. Thus began that Pride 


54aWor this see Clarke Papers, I. 2 ,6, 428; Ludlow, Memoirs, 149, 152; and 
Gardiner, ad loc. 
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to brake forth into Rebellion, which grew up from Successes in 
impotent minds, not able to conquer so great a Temptation as their 
Conquests. 

When they had cast out these Members, they thought that the 
House would have done as they would have had them, and been 
awed into Obedience ; but still they continued to cross them, and 
came not up to the Conformity expected. A while after the City 
seemed to take Courage, and would defend the Parliament against 
the Army; and, under Major General Massey and Major General 
Pointz, they would put themselves into a Military Posture. But 
the Army made haste, and were upon them before they were well 
resolved what to do ; and the hearts of the Citizens failed them, and 
were divided ; and they submitted to the Army ; and let them enter 
the City in triumph (Aug. 6, 1647). Whereupon Massey and 
Hollis and others of the accused Members fled into France, of whom 
Sir Philip Stapleton died of the Plague near Calice. And now the 
Army promised themselves an obedient Parliament; but yet they 
were not to their mind.” 

Meanwhile, the King had betaken himself to the Scots (May 5, 
1646); the Scots handed him over to Parliament (Jan., 1647) on 
conditions ; the Parliament lodged him at Holmby House in 
Northamptonshire ; and emissaries of the Army, with Cromwell’s 
connivance,®** carried him off (June 5, 1647) to Newmarket. 

§ 89. ‘On the sudden, one Cornet Joyce, with a party of Soldiers, 
fetcht away the King, notwithstanding the Parliament’s Order for 
hisSecurity. And this was done as if it had been against Cromwell’s 
Will, and without any order or Consent of theirs; but so far was he 
(Joyce) from losing his Head for such a Treason, that it proved the 
means of his Preferment. And so far was Cromwell and his Soldiers 
from returning the King in Safety, that they detained him among 
them, and kept him with them, till they came to Hampton Court, 
and there they lodged him under the Guard of Col. Whalley, the 
Army quartering all about him. While he was here the mutable 
Hypocrites first pretended an extraordinary Care of the King’s 
Honour, Liberty, Safety and Conscience. They blamed the 
Austerity of the Parliament, who had denied him the Attendance 
of his own Chaplains and of his Friends in whom he took most 
pleasure. They gave Liberty for his Friends and Chaplains to 
come to him. They pretended that they would save him from the 
Incivilities of the Parliament of Presbyterians. 


55 On May 31, 1647, Cromwell ordered Cornet Joyce, an officer in Fairfax’s 
lifeguard, to get together a party of horse and to prevent the King’s removal from 
Holmby. When Joyce came on the scene Colonel Graves, an ardent Presbyterian 
who was in charge of Charles, took flight. ‘‘ Cromwell had given no orders for 
the King’s removal.”” He came away on June 4, willingly, and persisted in going 
on to Newmarket, the Army’s headquarters, when Fairfax sent Whalley to meet 
him and convey him back to Holmby. (Firth, id., pp. 165-6.) 
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Whether this were while they tried what Terms they could make 
with him for themselves, or while they acted any other part, it is 
certain that the King’s old Adherents began to extol the Army, 
and to speak against the Presbyterians more distastfully than before. 
When the Parliament offered the King Propositions of Concord 
(which Vane’s Faction made as high and unreasonable as they could, 
that they might come to nothing) the Army forsooth offer him 
Proposals of their own, which the King liked better ; but which 
of them to treat with he did not know. At last on the sudden the 
Judgment of the Army changed, and they began to cry for Justice 
against the King, and, with vile Hypocrisie to publish their 
Repentance, and cry God Mercy for their Kindness to the King, 
and confess that they were under a Temptation. But in all this 
Cromwell and Ireton, and the rest of the Council of War appeared 
not. The Instrument of all this Work must be the Common Soldiers. 
Two of the most violent Sectaries in each Regiment are chosen by 
the Common Soldiers by the Name of Agitators, to represent the 
rest in these great Affairs. All these together made a Council of 
which Col. James Berry was the President, that they might be used, 
ruled and dissolved at pleasure. No man that knew them will 
doubt whether this was done by Cromwell’s and Ireton’s Direction. 
This Council of Agitators takes not only the Parliament’s Work 
upon themselves, but much more. They draw up a Paper called 
the Agreement of the People, as the Model or Form of a New 
Commonwealth. They have their own Printer, and publish abun- 
dance of wild Pamphlets, as changeable as the Moon. The thing 
contrived was an Heretical Democracy. When Cromwell had 
awhile permitted them thus to play themselves, partly to please them 
and confirm them to him, and chiefly to use them in his demolishing 
work, at last he seemeth to be so much for Order and Government 
as to blame them for their Disorder, Presumption and Headiness— 
as if they had done it without his Consent. This emboldeneth the 
Parliament (not to Censure them as Rebels, but) to rebuke them 
and prohibit them and claim their own Superiority ; and, while 
the Parliament and Agitators are contending, a letter is secretly 
sent to Col. Whalley, to intimate that the Agitators had a design 
suddenly to surprise and murder the King. Some. think that this 
was sent from a real Friend ; but most think that it was contrived 
by Cromwell to affright the King out of the Land, or into some des- 
perate Course which might give them Advantage against him. 
Colonel Whalley sheweth the Letter to the King, which put him into 
much fear of such ill-governed Hands; so that he secretly got 
Horses and slipt (Nov. 11, 1647) away towards the Sea with two of 
his Confidents only, who, coming to the Sea near Southampton, 
found that they were disappointed of the Vessel expected to trans, 
port them, and so were fain to pass over into the Isle of Wight- 
and there to commit his Majesty to the Trust of Colonel Robert 
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Ham 56 who was Governor of a Castle there. A Day or two 
all were amazed to think what was become of the King ; and then a 
Letter from the King to the House acquainted them that he was fain 
to fly thither from the Cruelty of the Agitators, who, as he was 
informed, thought to murder him ; and urging them to treat about 
the ending of all these Troubles. But here Cromwell had the King 
in a Pinfold, and was more secure of him than before.” 

§ 90. “The Parliament and the Scots, and all that were loyal 
and sober-minded, abhorred these traitorous Proceedings of Crom- 
well and the Sectarian Army ; but saw it a Matter of great difficulty 
to resist them.” Nevertheless ‘“‘ the conscience of their Oath. of 
Allegiance and Covenant*’ told them they were bound to hazard 
their Lives in the attempt.” 

Hence arose the Second Civil War. ‘The three Commanders 
for the Parliament in Pembrokeshire raised an Army against them, 
viz., Major General Langhorn,** Collonel Powel,** and Collonel Poyer.® 
The Scots raised a great Army under the Command of the Duke of 
Hamilton.*®* The Kentish Men rose under the Command of Lord 
Goring and others ; and the Hssex Men under Sir Charles Lucas. 

But God’s time was not come, and the Spirit of Pride and Schism 
must be known to the World by its Effects. Duke Hamilton’s 
Army was easily routed in Lancashire;®° and he taken, and the 
scattered Parts pursued till they came to nothing. Langhorn, 
with the Pembrokeshire Men, was totally routed by Collonel Horton, 
and, all the chief Commanders being taken Prisoners, it fell to Collonel 
Poyer’s Lot to be shot to Death.*1 The Kentish Men were driven out 
of Kent into Hssex, being foiled at Maidstone. 


[To be continued.) 


561621-1654 (See D.N.B., article by Firth). By his marriage with Mary, 
a daughter of John Hampden, he was related to Cromwell. The saintly Dr. 
Hammond, one of the King’s Chaplains, was his uncle. 

57 Baxter assumes that the oath of allegiance and the covenant were absolutely 
binding on the Parliament “and the Scots”’ whatever the King might do. 

58 Both Poyer and Langhorne went over to the King’s party in 1648. Their 
combined forces were routed near St. Fagans on May 8, 1648, by Colonel Thomas 
Horton (d. 1649) to whom also Tenby Castle, long held by Colonel Powell, 
surrendered on May 31. (See D.N.B.) 

59 On July 8, 1648, when Hamilton entered England, his army amounted to 
10,000 or 11,000 men, but it reached 24,000later. (Firth, id., p. 197.) 

60 Cromwell broke its strength at Preston on Aug. 17th. On the 25th, Hamilton 
capitulated to Lambert at Uttoxeter. 

61 At the surrender of Pembroke and its Castle to Cromwell on July 11th, Poyer 
and Langhorne were excepted from pardon on account of their treachery to the 
Parliamentary cause. They and others were tried by court-martial in April, 
1649, and condemned to death, but only one was to die—the one upon whom the 
lot fell. It fell upon Poyer, who was shot in Covent Garden on April 25. 
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‘The Earliest Sunday School. 


T is not generally known that a strong claim to have estab- 
lished the first Sunday school can be put forward by a 
Congregational Church—Dursley Tabernacle, Gloucester- 
shire—which recently celebrated the 150th. Sunday school 

anniversary. In 1863 the secretary was asked to make full 
enquiries with a view to establishing the truth of the local 
tradition that the school was started in 1778 by William King, 
and that he gave the idea to Robert Raikes of Gloucester, who 
is usually acclaimed as the founder of Sunday schools. The 
secretary, Mr. Alfred Bloodworth (whose younger sister, Mrs. 
W. H. Allen, is still one of the most faithful and respected 
members of the Tabernacle), took great pains with his task, and 
carried it out efficiently. Bound in the front of an old book 
containing minutes of teachers’ meetings from 1859 to 1883 are 
the results of his enquiry, comprising copies of his own letters, 
originals or copies of letters he received, and records of verbally 
given information, with some comments and conclusions of 
his own. 

The best evidence he obtained was the written testimony 
of the relatives of William King. A letter from his daughter 
(Mrs. Oldland, then nearly ninety years of age) tells us: 

““My Honoured Father Mr King . . . Beeing in business at pains- 
wick on a Satterday and was informed that there was 2 men to suffer 
Death at Glouster insted of returning home to Dursley his strong 
feelings for his felow suffers resolv’d him to go to Glouster to see if 
he could see and converse with them and intending to spend the 
night with them if permited but the keeper of the prison thought it 
not proper as they ware Desperate Charicters and he abode in Glous- 
ter and on the Sabbath morn called on Mr Reaks [Raikes] both 
walk’d together by the Hand whare was many boys at Different Sports 
My Father said wat a pity the Sabbath Should be so Desocrated 
Mr [Raikes] answered how is it to be altered Sir Open a Sunday 
School I have Opened one at Dursley with the help of a faithful 
jorneyman but the multitud of business prevents me from taking 
so much time in it as I could wish as I feel I want rest Mr Reaks 
replyed it will not Do for Diseenters as my Father blonged to the 
Tabbenacle and one of the Revd Georve Wilfeelds [Whitfield’s] 
followers then my Father answered then why not the Church Do it 
Mr R nam’d this to a Clergiman the name of Stock who paid a 
person to teach a few in 3 weeks after Mr Reaks printed it in his 
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news paper .. . I believe that the same acount will be found in a book 
written some yers ago—the Original of Sunday Schools.” 


It would be of great interest to know whether such a book actu- 
ally was written, and if a copy still exists. At the Centenary 
celebrations of the Dursley Sunday school, held in 1883 (since 
the “‘ school sermons ”’ did not begin until 1783), reference was 
naturally made to the above letter. According to the report 
in the Dursley Gazette for June 23rd, 1883, a Mr. Higgs, of 
Gloucester, one of the speakers, ‘“‘ proceeded to detail the 
success he had met with in searching for corroborative evidence 
to the story. He described how, in searching the sheriff’s 
records and old numbers of Mr. Raikes’ newspaper, he*fourd 
that at that time there were two men executed at Gloucester, 
and it was the only period for many years at which two men 
were executed together at Gloucester : that was in March of 
1781. Still further corroboration he found in their being 
described as ‘desperate’ and part of a gang which had long 
infested the county. The word ‘ desperate ’ corroborated the 
story of Mr. King’s daughter and explained the reason why Mr. 
King was refused admission, the governor thinking it would 
be unsafe.”’ 

Mrs. Oldland’s account was supported by her nephew, 
Edward Weight, who wrote : 


“ T have often heard [my brother] say he was with my grandfather 
{William King] when the conversation took place between Mr. 
King and Mr. Raikes respecting Sunday Schools ; shortly after Mr. 
Raikes brought the subject forward in the Gloucester Journal of 
which he was the Editor. My grandfather with the assistance of 
Mr. Adrian Newth of your Town had previously opened one at 
Dursley but was not so successful as they could have wished.” 


Mr. Bloodworth also sought information from the descendants 
of this Adrian Newth, the “‘ faithful journeyman ” who helped 
his master in his pioneer work. A son (also named Adrian) 
sent this account, which probably had been received from his 
father : 

“Wm. King, cardworker, formed a Sunday School before Robert 
Raikes did. Mr. Raikes’ efforts resulted from advice given him by 
Wm. King. On the occasion when Mr. King accompanied Mr. 
Raikes to the suburbs of the city of Gloucester, and when Mr. 
King advised Mr. Raikes to commence a Sunday School, Mr. King 
gave to a woman, who was induced to agree to hold a Sunday School, 
a lesson book suitable for use in such a school.” 


Additional testimony to the early existence of a Sunday schoo 
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in Dursley, though not certainly previous to the one established 
by Raikes, comes from several old men interviewed by Mr. 
Bloodworth. One of them, Samuel Thurston, born about 
1793, had known William King’s family, and according to him 
they used to say : ‘“‘ Our father proposed, Mr. Raikes seconded, 
and Rev. Mr. Scott [Stock ?] carried it out.”’ Samuel Attwood 
remembered being taken to the Sunday school when about 
four years old (in 1788 or near it). Joseph Edwards said he 
attended it in 1789, when Adrian Newth was superintendent, 
and he cherished the memory of a “ Christmas anniversary 
treat ’’ in the superintendent’s house. Jehoida Morgan was a 
scholar from 1789 to 1796, and recalled Adrian Newth and other 
teachers. 

In the absence of contemporary written records, we have 
no fully conclusive evidence for the priority of the Dursley 
school, but there seems to be no reason to doubt the good faith 
and good memory of those whose testimony has been brought 
forward. Whether it was in 1778, as tradition has it, or a 
year or two later, it is highly probable that William King 
began a school before Robert Raikes did, and long enough 
before to have had time to give the project a thorough trial. 
We may therefore accept Mr. Bloodworth’s own conclusion : 
** Mr. Raikes deserves, I think, the name of Promoter of Sunday 
schools more than that of Originator.’” Then how are we to 
account for the fact that William King’s claim has been 
ignored ? I have by me, for instance, a little book written by 
Mrs. H. B. Paull in connexion with the Centenary of Sunday 
Schools, celebrated in 1880. It is entitled Robert Raikes, and 
his Scholars, and contains no mention at all of William King. 
Why is this ? 

The chief reason is, no doubt, that William King was a 
Dissenter, and Robert Raikes a Churchman. To Mr. Blood- 
worth, writing sixty years ago, this point was evident enough. 
He says : 


“Mr. Raikes does not, positively, so far as I have been able to 
see, say that no one suggested starting a Sunday School to him, 
although that seems to be implied, which may be sprung from a 
want of candour and a desire to make out a case as much as possible 
in favour of the Church of England, which is not very surprising 
seeing the tendency of Churchmen very often was and still is almost 
to ignore the existence of dissent.” 


In saying this, Mr. Bloodworth may have had in mind a remark 
already quoted from the letter written by William King’s 
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daughter, where Robert Raikes is reported to have said: “ It 
will not Do for Diseenters.”’ The attitude of which this is an 
example is displayed at its worst in the recorded memories of 
George Hill, one of the old men who were interviewed. His 
references require a brief explanation of the position of the 
church buildings. When the present Tabernacle was erected 
in 1808, the Parsonage alongside it, which is still in use, was 
boldly built just across the road from the old Rectory. That 
also is still occupied as a dwelling-house, but the Rector now 
lives in a larger building. Even more challenging, however, 
in the former days, was the fact that the Old Tabernacle, built 
in 1764 as a result of George Whitfield’s influence, bounded the 
Rectory garden, and must have overshadowed the Rectory 
itself! Such proximity brought to a head the ancient feud 
between Church and Chapel. Here then is what George Hill 
had to say: 


““T was born in 1783. My mother was a member, and my father 
a singer in the Old Tab. I have heard them speak of the tyranny 
of Madam Webster—the Archdeacon’s wife—who lived in the 
Rectory near the Old Tab. Even a ladder wasn’t allowed to be 
raised in the ground of the Rectory for repairs. She tried to injure 
the place by digging a trench close to the walls, the law however 
compelled the filling it up. She then planted trees near to the 
windows to keep the light out, these however all died with the 
exception of one, and that did but very little harm. She tried to 
interrupt a meeting held in front of the Tab. by getting a Farmer 
Hunt to run his dogs through and through the crowd—Madam Web- 
ster watching with high glee from a window of the Rectory. Hunt’s 
having done so was a source of trouble to him on his death-bed.” 


George Hill also said: “‘ Before I was breeched I went to the 
Church Sunday school then held in the Parish Church, Madam 
Webster superintending.’”’ Others confirmed the early forma- 
tion of this school, and we can well believe that when it was in 
the hands of a bigot like Madam Webster the offensive Taber- 
nacle school had a stern struggle for existence. The fact that 
George Hill was sent to the Church school suggests that economic 
or other pressure was brought to bear upon his—and other— 
Dissenting parents. A remark made by old Joseph Edmonds 
lends colour to this : “‘ The Archdeacon’s wife—Madam Webster 
—hated my mother because she was a meetinger and wouldn’t 
go to Church.” He also reminds us of the different status of 
Dissenters in those days. Speaking of the year 1788 or near it 
he said: ‘‘A Mr. Lewis was minister at the Tabernacle— 
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ministers were not so fine—didn’t live in such fine houses— 
then as now.” 

A second likely reason for the passing over of William King 
in favour of Robert Raikes was the disgrace which overtook 
the Dissenter. Mr. Bloodworth wrote: “‘ Mr. King towards 
the end of his life met with pecuniary difficulties.’”’ One of the 
secretary’s aged informants, Samuel Thurston, told him : 


“ Though William was put in prison for debt he was honest. ‘ As 
honest as William King ’ was quite asaying. I have heard a woman 
in Bristol was the person who put him there—her hard-heartedness 
was spoken of with disgust, and some said, ‘no one but a woman 
would have been hard-hearted enough for it.’ ”’ 


Nevertheless the unfortunate event must have made it awkward 
for those who wished to press the claims of the Christian pioneer. 
Probably an added difficulty was the character of one of his 
sons, about whom Charles Champion (born in 1770) said to 
Mr. Bloodworth : 


“His son William was a great poacher and drunkard. Old 
Lord Berkeley sent him to Gloucester gaol thirteen times for 
poaching—chiefly on Cam Peak [near Dursley]. His conduct was 
a great grief to his father.” 


We must add to these two reasons a third, the modesty of 
William King’s own family, which checked the early advance- 
ment of his claim. For this we have the testimony of his 
grandson. Writing in 1864 he said: “I well remember my 
Brother was very anxious some fifty years ago to take the 
matter up, my father allways objected to his wishes.” 

Owing to the delay in making known the Dissenter’s work, it 
had become, even by 1864, impossible to give perfectly con- 
vincing proof. We can sympathize with Edward Weight when 
he said in the letter last quoted : “‘ I am sorry and regret much 
that the question was not taken in hand years ago, if it had, in 
my opinion, there would have been but little difficulty in proving 
my grandfather was the promoter of Sabbath Schools.” This 
statement gains support from a tantalizing reference in a letter 
from the Rev. J. Stratford of Cirencester, which begins: “I 
regret that it is not in my power at present to give you more °* 
information about Mr. King. The gentleman of whom I 
could have obtained it died on the 2nd. inst.” He was writing 

‘on the 10th. of February 1864. The information he had 
already given was printed by him in No. 13 of the Gloucester- 
shire Tracts—a series of historical papers being published at 
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the time. Mr. Bloodworth copied the extract referring to 
William King, but this gives us no fresh evidence. 

The correspondence reveals some interesting facts about the 
two chief personalities concerned. William King was born in 
1730 of a family which had already given several bailifis to 
Dursley. He himself became bailiffin 1778. After noting this, 
Mr. Bloodworth wrote : 


“this shows he was a respectable well-to-do man—and I have 
heard he was at this time. He carried on business in Woodmancote 
... and kept on a number of hands. It was probably as early as 
this that he started his Sunday School. He had a large family, 
mostly daughters. Whether he had more than 2 sons I know not. 
Their names were William and John—the former wild, the latter 
steady. John was the first player of the first organ in the old 
Tabernacle—so I have heard.” 


The only family record Mr. Bloodworth could find in the old 
graveyard was the sad inscription : 


“In memory of Ann the daughter of William and Anna King of 
this town who departed this life 5th Novr. 1773, aged 1 month.” 


A couple of years after this was born the daughter who became 
Mrs. Oldland. In the letter already quoted from she gave this 
quaint testimony : 

““My Father was a most intiligent man and his Company was 
sought by them of hier [higher] Class and always very affectionate 
to children.” 


Mr. Bloodworth recorded : 


** All or nearly all those who recollect Mr. King speak about his 
big head and particularly big nose, on each side of which was a little 
prominence, from which he got the name ‘ King with the three 
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noses. 


One who had known him referred to William King as “ a bene- 
volent, good man.” His proverbial honesty and financial 
misfortune have already been mentioned. He died, at the 
age of 73, on December 8th., 1803, as a result of mortification 
due to the piercing of his hand by a “spil.” 

It appears that William King did not continue very long in 
connexion with the school he formed, but we are told that 
before giving up the work, he tried, helped by a Mr. Moore, 
to establish Sunday schools elsewhere. The superintendency of 
the Dursley school passed (probably in 1785) into the hands of 
Adrian Newth. When a young man he was a card-worker in 
the employment of William King, and (as we have learned) was 
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associated with him in the founding of the school, in which he 
became one of the most respected teachers. He was “ sub- 
sequently a worthy deacon of the Tabernacle for several years.” 
One of his pupils, Jehoida Morgan, who knew him up to his 
last days, spoke of him to Mr. Bloodworth as “an eminent 
Christian,” and gave this interesting reminiscence : 


“For years before his death he attended the weekly Church 
meetings’ held in the old vestry. These meetings were very precious 
—were for conversation etc.—anyone feeling so inclined stating his 
or her Spiritual experience, which often tended much to the edification 
of the rest. They were for singing and prayer also. When about 
to separate Adrian would often give out with energy a hymn 
beginning with, 

‘Come on, my friends, let’s mend our pace 
For glory, glory, glory, 
And you shall see Him face to face 
In glory, glory, glory.’ ” 


A brother of Adrian Newth, Samuel, also taught in the 
Dursley Sunday school. It seems that Adrian continued to 
superintend until near the close of the century, when the school 
for a time ceased to exist. Possibly he had to give up the work, 
and there was no one ready to take his place ; or perhaps at the 
time the opposition of the Church school was too strong. In 
or near 1805 the school was re-established by the efforts of the 
Rev. James Taylor, with whom Mr. Bloodworth was able to 
correspond in 1864. In that year he learnt that “‘a nephew 
of old Adrian’s ”’ was Professor of Mathematics in New College, 
St. John’s Wood, London.” William King’s most loyal sup- 
porter died in 1820. 

In concluding this account of the origin of the first Sunday 
school the comment of the founder’s daughter may fittingly be 
quoted : ‘“‘ thus a Cloud have risen no biger than a man’s hand 
' but have spread far and wide.” The metaphor is not so far- 
fetched after-all! When Sunday schools began, the state 
of the children reminds us of the words in Amos: “‘ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord.’’. William King in his day, like 


1 Only a few miles from Dursley is Rodborough Tabernacle, Stroud, where the 
Rev. C. E. Watson has built up a weekly Church meeting which is now the life 
of the Church. To attend it is a memorable experience. If. this is a way 
forward for Congregationalism, it also appears to be a lesson, from the past ! 

2Samuel Newth, 1821-1898; Prof. of Mathematics at New College, para 
1855-89 ; Principal of the College, 1872-89. 
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Elijah in a more distant age, was God’s servant who was 
confident of the end of a devastating drought. The rapid 
growth of the Sunday school movement in the last century 
revealed how deep and wide-spread was the need it set out to 
satisfy. To-day the total enrolment of Sunday schools for the 
world is estimated at over thirty million teachers and scholars. 
When we honour the vision and courage of those who began 
this great work let us not forget him who is thus commemorated 
on a mural tablet in the present Dursley Tabernacle : 


“ William King was one of the First Members of the Old Taber- 
nacle, erected on the spot where he now lies interred. He originated 
the first Sunday School in this Town and suggested to his friend 
Robert Raikes the establishment of Sunday Schools in Gloucester.” 


H. I, Frits. 


Correspondence. 


Ambrose Barnes and Richard Baxter. 
Sir, 


N the sprightly paper contributed to the last issue of the 
Transactions by Mr. R. 8. Robson on Ambrose Barnes there is 
a statement about Baxter which calls for comment, viz. : 
“He (Barnes) excelled in composing difficulties by umpirage, 
and was successful even with that irreconcilable Richard Baxter 
and his wife once, when at table with them. The matter in 
debate was the Commonwealth. ‘I like not its spirit,’ cried 
Baxter, driven into a corner. ‘ Nor like I yours,’ retorted Mrs. 
Baxter, doubtless, with more reasons than she could state.” 
Of course this is based on the Memoirs of Barnes, edited (from 
a M.S. by M. RB.) for the Surtees Society in 1867. The relevant 
passage is the following (pp. 151, 2; italics mine) :— 
“* He (Barnes) was in high esteem with the family of the Ashursts 
- . . one night, at old Alderman Ashurst’s, he met with the Rev- 
erend Mr. Simeon Ash, and his wife, together with the famous Mr. 
Richard Baxter and his wife; the alderman and his partner Mr. 
Gregson being Alderman Barnes his constant correspondents and 
most loyall friends. At supper, good old father Ash began to express 
what hopes he had from the King’s being nearly come in, when Mr. 
Baxter took occasion to reflect upon Cromwell, and what giddy 
fannattical times the times of the late Commonwealth were. He 
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instanced in two men, whom he one day saw come into a church- 
porch where, finding the minister in divine service, as the common 
Prayer is called, fell to grumble—“ Porridge yet ! What the devil 
Porridge yet !” 


This poor story Mr. Baxter could not be hindered from printing 
afterwards over and over Mr. Barnes, beginning to say something in 
reply, was prevented by the two gentlewomen who bitterly inveighed 
against the old man’s pievishness and partiality. 

Mrs. Ash said it was unreasonable and unjust to take the measures 
of a nation from the indiscretions of particular persons and basely 
ungratefull to reflect on the noble instruments of those revolutions 
for the sake of one or two sorry fellows. “I tell ye,” said Mr. 
Baxter with his usuall acrimony, “I never liked the spirit of those 
times!” And “I tell ye,” said his wife, Mrs. Baxter, “‘ I as little 
like your spirit who I know speak out of resentment which hardens 
you to disparage that which I am persuaded, whatever frail and 
perfidious men might be guilty of in the part they acted in it, was 
the work of God.” The dialogue had gone to a quarrell, had not the 
two aldermen interposed and diverted the discourse.” 

Now we have here what can be shown to be just a tangle of errors : 

1. Mr. Ashurst’s partner (according to Baxter?) was not Mr. 
Gregson but Mr. Row, a draper. 

2. The alleged date of the supper puts it before 1660—“ the 
King’s being nearly come in ”’—when the so-called old Alderman 
Ashurst was neither old nor an alderman. He was born in the 
same year as Baxter (1615). 

3. Margaret Charlton and Baxter were not betrothed till April 
1662, and were married in September of that year, and Simeon Ash 
died before August 24th of the same year. How then could he have 
met Baxter and his wife in 1660 ? 

4, After August 1645 it was illegal to use the Book of Common 
Prayer, and though the law was not always obeyed or strictly 
enforced it is very unlikely that Baxter ever saw two Puritans “in 
a church-porch listening to its public use and merely grumbling, 
“Porridge yet! What the devil, porridge yet!” They were far 
more likely to set the law at work. 

5. I don’t pretend to know all that Baxter wrote, but I am 
pretty familiar with most of his books and I have never yet come 
across a trace of “ this poor story ” which “ Mr. Baxter could not 
be prevented from printing afterwards over and over.” 

6. Mrs. Baxter agreed with her husband in his attitude to the 
Commonwealth, and we have his assurance that they differed from 
each other in nothing material from first to last. Nor, even if she 


1 Funeral sermon for Mr. Ashurst, p. 38 (1680). 
2id., p. 59. 
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had differed from him ever so strongly, is it in the least degree 
credible that Mrs. Baxter, who was a lady, would have “ bitterly 
inveighed against ” him before others, and even compelled the two 
aldermen to intervene, so as to prevent a “ quarrel.” 

Indeed the story is ridiculous, and not worth noticing except as 
a specimen of the many libels circulated about him by malice or 
prejudice. Mr. R., the unknown compiler of the Memoirs, was 
evidently one of the prejudiced, if not malicious. He appears to 
have been an Independent of the fanatical sort. Baxter’s politics 
and Churchmanship, therefore, were distasteful. He had- no 
personal knowledge of Baxter: for he wrote in 1716, twenty-five 
years after his death ; and he snapped greedily at any bit of legend 
to his discredit which time floated down to him.® 

We need not blame him, but we must not echo him as Mr. Robson 
seems to do when he speaks of “‘ that irreconcilable Richard Baxter” ; 
and it is a gratuitous aspersion to insinuate—as Mr. Robson does 
in the words “ doubtless with more reasons than she could state ” 
—that Mrs. Baxter found life with her husband too bad for words. 

“These nineteen years,” said he, after her death, “ I know not 
that we ever had any breach in the point of love or point of interest, 
save only that she somewhat grudged that I had persuaded her, 
for my quietness, to surrender so much of her estate, to a disabling. 
her from helping others so much as she earnestly desired.” 

No jarring note for 19 years, save one which passed as soon as 
she consented to claim less than her due for the sake of peace with 
her brother, though at the cost of leaving her with less to give away ! 

Can one picture & union more perfect ? 


Yours sincerely, 
FRED. J. PowIcKE. 


3 Cf. Memoirs, pp. 16, 19. 


EDITORIAL 


UR April number last year recorded the death of Dr. 
O Nightingale, our President, and Mr. H. A. Muddiman, 
our Treasurer. This year we have the sorrowful 
duty of chronicling the death of the Rev. William 
Pierce, M.A., for many years Secretary of the Society and 
Dr. Nightingale’s successor as President. The Congregational 
Historical Society has had no more devoted member and officer 
than Mr. Pierce, and it is difficult to imagine a meeting of the 
Society without him. He spent his life in the service of the 
Congregational churches and filled some noted pastorates, 
including those at New Court, Tollington Park, and Doddridge, 
Northampton, but he contrived to get through an immense 
amount of historical research—for many years he had a special 
table in the North Library of the British Museum. He has left 
three large volumes as evidence of his industry and his en- 
thusiasm—An Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts, 
The Marprelate Tracts, and John Penry. They are all valuable 
works, perhaps the reprint of the Tracts especially so, for it not 
only makes easy of access comparatively rare pamphlets, but 
it enables us to rebut at once and for always the extraordinary 
statements made time and again—by writers who obviously 
have never read the Tracts—to the effect that they are scurri- 
lous, indecent, &c., &c. 

In this volume Pierce had not much opportunity to show 
his prejudices, and therefore the volume is his nearest approach 
to scientific history. The faculty which made him so delightful 
a companion—the vigour with which he held his views and 
denounced those who disagreed with him—sometimes led him 
from the impartiality which should mark the ideal historian : 
if he could damna bishop he was perfectly happy! But his bias 
is always obvious: it never misleads, and it will not prevent 
his work from living on and proving of service to all students — 
of Elizabethan religious history. 

It would not be right to conclude this paragraph without a 
word of personal testimony. Over twenty years ago, when, as 
an undergraduate, I was just beginning the study of Elizabethan 
Puritanism, I was recommended to write to Pierce. From that 
time on I received from him continual kindness and help. He 
wrote me page after page of advice about books and libraries, 
and for years he was ever ready to answer every appeal I made 
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to him. No member of the Congregational History Society— 

- and many members owe him a great deal—owes him more than 
the one whose duty it is to write this Editorial. 
* * * * 


Prof. E. J. Price served us admirably at our Autumnal 
Meeting, speaking with full knowledge and. with his usual 
lucidity about “‘The Yorkshire Academies and the United 
College.”” It was peculiarly fitting that Dr. Grieve, at one time 
a Professor in the College, should occupy the Chair. There 
was a good attendance both of members and of the public, and 
keen interest was shown in the paper, which is printed within. 
We believe it is also to be published separately. 

** * x * 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Council Room at the 
Memorial Hall, London, on Tuesday, May 7th, at 4.30 p.m. 
After the election of officers, Prof. F. M. Powicke, the recently 
appointed Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, will speak on “The Use and Abuse of Historical 
Detail.” Prof. Powicke had only had a short, if brilliant, 
career as Professor of History in the University of Manchester 
when he was called to Oxford: he has made a place for himself 
as a medievalist, the province of history which Manchester 
seems to share with Cambridge. 

We welcome Prof. Powicke for his own sake, and also as the 
distinguished son of a distinguished father, for no member of 
our Society is more honoured for his work and more respected 
for his personality than is Dr. F. J. Powicke,whose articles on 
Baxter and Cromwell are just appearing in our pages, and of 
whose books on Barrow and Baxter Congregationalists are 
justly proud. 

* * * 

The Centenary of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales falls in 1931, and we have been asked to prepare a 
Centenary History. If any of our members have documents 
or information likely to be useful we should be grateful if they 
would forward them for our consideration. 

* * * * 


The Society is greatly indebted to the Rev. W. J. Payling 
Wright, who has spent a good deal of time in making a detailed 
card index of all the volumes of the 7'ransactions so far issued. 
This index will be kept in the Congregational Library: it 
should save much time and labour for research students. 
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The Yorkshire Academies and the 
United College 


T is well-known to all students of Nonconformist history 
that the Academies founded by the ejected ministers 
and their successors played an exceedingly important 
part in the development of education in this country. 

The ejected ministers were for the most part learned and 
scholarly men; some of them were Fellows and Tutors at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; others were headmasters in schools 
of one sortor another. The Act of Uniformity expelled both 
preachers and teachers, and closed the Universities to their 
sons, and to the sons of their adherents. Hence it was 
inevitable that some attempt should be made on the part 
of Dissenters to secure an education for their sons outside 
the Universities and the schools that were under ecclesiastical 
control, the more so as the most obvious way for the ejected 
ministers and teachers to secure a livelihood was by turning 
to the task of teaching the sons of Dissenters. Hence arose 
the Dissenting Academies, schools of learning of University 
type and standing which should make up to Dissenters for 
. their exclusion from Oxford and Cambridge, and should make 
it unnecessary for them to incur the expense of sending their 
sons to the Universities of Scotland and Holland. These 
Academies were at the outset purely private institutions, the 
tutor receiving into his own house some three or four pupils to 
whom he acted as sole instructor, his own wide scholarship 
sufficing for the requirements of an all-round education. 
Though by no means restricted to the training of ministers, 
the enthusiasm of the tutors for the work of preaching from 
which they were legally inhibited, and their zeal for the 
provision of a learned and godly ministry for the Dissenting 
congregations which were rising up and downthe country 
in defiance of oppressive laws, made their Academies the 
nurseries of ministers, and gave a theological emphasis to 
their work. They were intended to do the work of the 
Universities in training men efficiently both for the Church 
and for the liberal professions. 

As a matter of fact they proposed to do this work even 

more efficiently than the Universities. Miss Irene Parker 
(Mrs. Parker Crane), in her excellent account of The Dissenting 
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Academies in England, has shown that the Puritans were 
keenly interested in education as part of their general 
programme of reform in Church and State. They stood for 
wider and more progressive ideals of education than those 
which found expression in the Universities with their obsolete 
medieval standards. In the Academies they had for the 
first time a real opportunity to put their own ideals into 
practice, with the result that “they gave not merely an 
education to Dissenters, but a Dissenting education—an 
education, that is, which was different from that in the other 
schools—an education which became much broader than that 
in the Universities and in the schools established by law and 
controlled by the Church.... For the Dissenters kept 
alive in their Academies the spirit of Hartlib, and of those 
who had worked with him.’! The result was that the 
Dissenting Academies stood immeasurably higher than the 
other educational institutions of their day. This fact was 
clearly recognised by many who were not themselves Dissenters, 
but nevertheless in order that their sons might have the 
advantage of a better education than the Universities could 
offer, and in an environment free from the moral corruption 
of Oxford and Cambridge, sent them to a Dissenting Academy. 
An impressive list could be drawn up of thedistinguished 
men, both in Church and State, who, though not Dissenters, 
received their professional training in the Academies. 

The early Academies were seldom large or numerous so 
far as pupils went. They were begun by ejected ministers 
in their own homes, for their own sons and the sons of 
neighbours. Their work was often interrupted by persecution, 
and they usually died with their founders. They were 
scattered and isolated, and rarely worked together. But 
they performed an inestimable service both to the nation 
at large and in particular to the Dissenting churches, for 
whom they furnished a constant supply of ministers of the 
highest character and attainments. 

It is the pride of Yorkshire to have given birth to one of 
the most notable and influential of the Dissenting Academies 
of the earliest period. In the tiny hamlet of Rathmell, hard 
by Giggleswick in Craven, may still be seen the building, 
bearing the date 1686 and the initials ,"_ (Richard and 
Elizabeth Frankland) in which Richard Frankland taught 
numerous pupils and from which he sent forth ministers who 


1 Op. cti., p. 44. 
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rendered memorable service in laying firm foundations for 
Congregationalism in Yorkshire and the adjacent counties. 
In the parish church at Giggleswick you may see the ornate 
mural tablet that records the virtues and the scholarship 
of one who in his life-time was hounded out of the parish as 
a fomenter of rebellion and schism. Here Richard Frankland 
founded ‘‘the oldest Nonconformist seat of learning in the 
North of England.’”’ Himself a native of the parish, born in 
1630, he was educated at. Giggleswick Grammar School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he entered in 1647 and 
graduated B.A. in 1651 and M.A., 1655, and where he formed 
what was to prove a lifelong friendship with Oliver Heywood. 
Subsequently accepting a living at Bishop Auckland, he 
attracted the attention of Cromwell, who contemplated 
employing him as a tutor in the University which he proposed 
to found at Durham. The project did not materialize, and 
at the Restoration Frankland was ejected from Bishop 
Auckland. Being in possession of a moderate private income 
he returned to his home at Rathmell. He began his Academy 
by receiving into his house the son of his friend, Sir Thomas 
Liddell of Durham. In four years he received fifteen pupils, 
six of whom became Dissenting ministers. His activities 
soon exposed him to legal proceedings, and he was compelled 
to leave Rathmell for Natland, near Kendal, where he main- 
tained his Academy for nine years, receiving no less than 
seventy-seven students. Expelled once more, he was driven 
to a wandering life for three years, and in 1686 settled at 
Attercliffe, near Sheffield, where he continued teaching until 
1689, having in all some fifty-one students. Here he was in 
close touch with one of his former students, Timothy Jollie, 
who had become pastor of an Independent Church in Sheffield 
in 1681. Frankland, taking advantage of the Toleration 
Act, returned to Rathmell in 1689, and there he remained 
until his death, constantly harassed by his enemies, but 
protected by powerful friends, including, it is said, Archbishop 
Sharp. In the year 1695 he had eighty students, and one 
assistant in the work of tuition. Up to the time of his death 
in 1698 no fewer than 303 pupils had passed through his hands, 
110 of them having become Congregational or Presbyterian 
ministers. 

On the removal of Frankland from Attercliffe in 1689, 
Jollie, emulating the example of his master, began to receive 
pupils in his house, so that for a period of eight or nine years 
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there were two Academies in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
one in the north and the other at the extreme south. In 
1691 Jollie took a lease of Attercliffe Hall and turned it into 
an Academy under the name of Christ’s College. By the 
year 1700 he had sent out forty-six students into the ministry, 
and altogether we know the names of about sixty of his 
students. Meanwhile, an Academy had been opened in 
Manchester by another of Frankland’s pupils, John Chorlton, 
who became Henry Newcome’s assistant in 1687, and was an 
intimate friend of Matthew Henry. Oliver Heywood says 
this Academy was opened soon after Frankland’s death ; it 
was in a sense the successor and heir of Rathmell. For when 
Frankland died no successor was forthcoming, and the 
Academy was broken up. Fourteen of the students continued 
their training under Chorlton at Manchester, while at least 
two went to Jollie at Attercliffe. Chorlton’s Academy did 
not long survive his own death in 1705. It was continued 
with difficulty by his assistant, James Coningham, until he 
removed to London in 1712, when it ceased to exist. At 
Attercliffe, Jollie’s Academy was carried on after his death 
in 1714 by J. Wadsworth, who lived until 1745, though it 
would appear that the Academy died before him at some 
date unknown. 

With the breaking up of the Academies at Attercliffe and 
Manchester, the North of England was left without an 
educational centre for Dissenters. Various attempts were 
made to meet the need in a modest way by one of Chorlton’s 
students, Thomas Dixon, at Whitehaven (1711) and Bolton 
(1723-29), and by one of Dixon’s students, Caleb Rotherham, 
at Kendal (1733-1751). When Rotherham was compelled 
to retire through ill-health in 1751, there was no longer an 
Academy anywhere in the North of England. The work 
begun by Frankland nearly ninety years earlier had come 
to a dead stop. 

We now come to the second series of Yorkshire Academies. 
These owe their origin to an entirely different set of cireum- 
stances from those we have been dealing with thus far. The 
earlier Academies had been intended to give a general 
education, with the training of ministers as a primary, but 
not sole object. Those of the second period were founded 
solely for the training of ministers, with a view to combating 
religious slackness and error. Again, the earlier Academies 
had been private ventures, individual founders being respon- 
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_ sible for their maintenance. The later ones were more public 
in the sense that they were promoted and sustained by groups 
of individuals acting as a Committee, either in their own name 
or as representatives of a body of subscribers. Between the 
years 1720 and 1750 Arianism and Socinianism had made 
great progress among the Dissenting congregations in York- 
shire as in the rest of the country. Large numbers of ministers 
and churches had abandoned the evangelical standpoint of 
Calvinism for rational liberalism, with the result that Church 
life and worship were everywhere declining. Congregations 
were diminishing and spiritual deadness was the dominant 
characteristic. At the same time, the evangelistic labours 
of the Wesleys and Whitefield were producing amazing results 
among the masses of the people. Methodist societies up and 
down the land were exhibiting anew the power of the Gospel 
and were inspiring earnest-minded preachers, both Anglicans 
and Dissenters, with a new vision of evangelical truth and a 
new zeal for its dissemination. Such was the situation when 
James Scott came from Tockholes in Lancashire to take 
charge of an Independent congregation at Heckmondwike 
in 1754. He was quickly impressed with the need for a revival 
of evangelical Christianity in the populous towns and villages 
of the West Riding ; in many places there was a lamentable 
deficiency of the means of grace; almost everywhere the 
churches were cold and dead. Conversations on this subject 
with the Rev. E. Hitchin of London, who frequently had 
occasion to visit Heckmondwike, led to the project of founding 
an Academy in the North with the object of training young 
men of evangelical sentiments and personal piety, who, by 
furnishing the congregations with godly preachers, sound in 
the faith, should ‘ dispel the cloud of Socinian darkness then 
spreading over the Northern counties.”’ The matter was all 
the more urgent in view of the fact that in 1754 a scheme had 
been put forward for the establishment of an Academy at 
Warrington to further the interests of liberal thought by 
providing a full education for the ministry and the other 
learned professions. It was clear that the orthodox Calvinists 
must take a bold line in answer to this menace, if the North 
of England were not to be handed over entirely to the Socinian 
teachers and preachers. Hence, in the year 1756, the “‘ North- 
ern Education Society’ was formed in London, with Dr. John 
Guyse as Chairman and the Rev. E. Hitchin as Secretary, 
and with the object of establishing a Theological Institution 
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in the North as the strategic centre for an attack upon the 
Socinian strongholds as well as upon the habitations of 
ignorance and sin. A similar institution for the West of 
England had already been founded at Ottery St. Mary in 1752. 

At the suggestion of Hitchin it was resolved to invite James 
Scott to take charge of the proposed Academy. After some 
hesitation, he agreed, and for twenty-six years carried on the 
work single-handed—a work which has been continued under 
varying auspices right down to the present day, a period 
of 172 years. Scott was not a man of great learning, but he 
produced earnest preachers and zealous evangelists. Through 
him the Academy became a powerful instrument in reviving 
evangelical religion in the North. ‘‘ Through the agency of 
his students,’ we are told, ‘many new congregations arose 
in places where evangelical religion had become extinct ; in 
other cases a fresh air of Gospel truth was breathed over 
bodies which had become lifeless and corrupt.’ During these 
years the itinerant preaching of Henry Venn, who became 
Vicar of Huddersfield in 1759, was exercising a widespread 
influence in the district around Heckmondwike. Under 
Venn’s influence many young men entered the ministry, and 
some of them became students under Scott. 

Another great figure in the Yorkshire revival was that of 
Wm. Grimshaw, the unconventional curate of Haworth 
(1742-1763), whose itinerant preaching, like Venn’s, con- 
tributed in no small degree to the establishment and revival 
of Independent churches in the district. These churches 
obtained both pulpit supplies and ministers from the Academy, 
which thus was able to consolidate the work of otherevangelists. 
In all, up to the time of his death in 1783, Scott had some 
sixty-seven students, ten of whom had still to complete their 
training on his decease. 

Upon Scott’s death in 1783, these ten students were 
transferred to the care of the Rev. Samuel Walker, who was 
minister of the Chapel at Northowram made memorable 
by the ministry of Oliver Heywood. Walker was one of 
Scott’s old students, but does not seem to have inherited his 
spirit. The influence and reputation of the Academy declined 
during the twelve years at Northowram. Many subscriptions 
were withdrawn, and by the year 1795, the Treasurer, Mr. 
Wm. Fuller of London, being faced with a deficiency of more 
than £500, felt called upon to take drastic action, which 
resulted in the dismissal of Walker, and the closing down of 
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the Academy. Nevertheless some twenty-five ministers were 
sent out from Northowram into the service of the churches. 
In passing, we might notice that when the Academy left 
Heckmondwike it left one permanent memorial behind it. 
In connexion with the Anniversary of the Academy, Scott 
instituted a ‘“‘double Lecture’’ or preaching service after 
the fashion of the Puritans. According to tradition it was 
designed as an annual visitor’s day, so that throughout the 
rest of the year the studies of the students might not be inter- 
fered with by the presence of solicitous relatives and others. 
This is the origin of the famous Heckmondwike Lecture, which 
continues to this day as an annual preaching festival, extended 
to the other Congregational Churches which have sprung up 
in the town meanwhile. The association with the Academy 
is recognized by the seats of honour accorded to the members 
of the staff of the United College, and by the toast of the 
College which is drunk at the Lecture dinner. 

Northowram, however, was not to be the end of things, 
in spite of its untimely demise. Mr. Fuller, in announcing 
the closing down of the Academy, suggested that the work 
would be carried on much more efficiently if it were under the 
control of a Committee from the North who could exercise 
a more active oversight than a Committee in London, and 
could moreover secure local financial help. The matter was 
taken up by Mr. Joshua Walker of Rotherham, who had been 
a warm supporter of the Academy now defunct. He first 
brought it to the notice of a meeting of ministers, who, having 
consulted their churches, convened a series of meetings con- 
sisting of representative ministers and laymen of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire at Leeds, Halifax, and Huddersfield. At these 
meetings plans were laid for the establishment of a new 
Academy upon a larger scale and upon a more satisfactory 
footing. Unwillingness to shoulder the debt of Northowram, 
as well as desire to avoid the opprobrium attached to its name, 
led them to insist upon the fact that the institution in con- 
templation was an entirely new one. It was to have two 
Tutors instead of one, and was to be controlled by a represen- 
tative Committee of the churches. It was felt desirable to 
remain in the neighbourhood of Halifax as the centre of a 
populous region which included parts of Lancashire, and 
Northowram seemed to be as good as anywhere else. Mean- 
while, pending more definite arrangements, the Rev. William 
Vint of Idle, a former Northowram student, was asked to take 
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charge of the four students who still remained when Walker's 
Academy was closed. 

The geographical position of the new Academy was settled 
largely by accident. An invitation to that notable Calvinist 
divine, Dr. Williams of Birmingham, to undertake the 
Theological Tutorship, led to a long correspondence, in the 
course of which it appeared that Dr. Williams had received 
an invitation to the pastorate of Masbro’ Chapel, Rotherham, 
and would be willing to undertake the Tutorship provided 
the Academy should be established at Rotherham. This 
settled the matter, to the grievous disappointment of many 
who had loyally supported Northowram Academy to the 
end, especially Mr. David Asquith, who had gone so far as 
to offer the use of premises at Northowram, which, however, 
were deemed inadequate. Mr. Joshua Walker was com- 
missioned to secure suitable premises at Rotherham ; this 
he did, at a cost of over £600, which he paid out of his own 
pocket. He allowed the premises to be used for some years 
rent free, and ultimately handed over the property to the 
Academy as a gift. Dr. Williams entered upon his duties in 
November, 1795, and the two students who were under Mr. 
Vint’s charge and had not yet completed their course of study 
were transferred to Rotherham, along with the Library from 
Northowram, which, by the friendly offices of Mr. Vint, was 
purchased for the new Academy. 

Thus, under the happiest auspices, began the Rotherham 
Academy, which very shortly changed its name to the 
Rotherham Independent College, and which ran its honourable 
and fruitful course for ninety-one years before it finally became 
part of the Yorkshire United College. Meanwhile, however, 
the loss of an influentual institution from the more populous 
centre of the West Riding was a source of keen disappointment, 
and some of those who had supported the Northowram 
Academy conceived the idea of continuing it in the old neigh- 
bourhood under the charge of Mr. Vint at Idle. The leader 
in this movement was Mr. David Asquith, already mentioned, 
who approached Mr. Edward Hanson of London, a York- 
shireman by birth, and a liberal supporter of Northowram 
to the last. Mr. Hanson heartily concurred, and agreed to 
furnish means for the support of two students in anew Academy 
to be conducted by Mr. Vint. Mr. Asquith, along with his 
friend, Mr, Samuel Aydon, of the Shelf Iron Works, made 
himself responsible for a public appeal with the support of — 
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some local ministers. And so began in a simple way the Idle 
Independent Academy which was soon to change its name to 
Airedale Independent College and was to run its course from 
1800 to 1886 when its identity was: merged with that of 
Rotherham in the Yorkshire United College. 

Thus, from the year 1800 there were once more two 
Academies in the West Riding of Yorkshire, one in the North 
and one in the South. Under the circumstances of the time 
it was well that it should be so, for both maintained the 
character of Home Missionary institutions designed not merely 
for the training of ministers but also for providing student. 
supplies for pastorless churches, which else could find no 
preachers to serve them. And the distances to be covered 
in Yorkshire itself, not to speak of the North of England, at a 
time when there were no railroads and few coach routes, made 
it well-nigh impossible for one centre to serve more than a 
comparatively small area. Whatever the distance, students 
for the most part travelled on foot, and in the case of the more 
remote stations would remain away for more than a week, taking 
two Sundays and using the time intervening for evangelistic 
excursions in the villages. In 1816 it is reported of the Idle 
students that during the preceding twelve months they had 
travelled on foot an aggregate of 17,400 miles; and they 
appear to have doubled that distance in the following year. 
Both Academies recognize that these distant journeys interfere 
harmfully with the studies of the students, and both seek 
in vain to limit preaching to the later years of the student’s 
career—in vain, because the appeals for help from needy 
churches and unoccupied areas are so numerous and insistent 
that often enough twice the number of students in residence 
could easily be occupied in evangelistic labours. But both 
Rotherham and Idle find it necessary to limit the number of 
students, on account of the meagreness of their financial 
resources. In spite of difficulties, however, both could point. 
with pride to-new churches founded and older moribund 
causes brought to newness of life through the evangelistic 
labours of their students.! 


1In 1819 Idle can claim ten entirely new causes like Ripon, Pateley Bridge, 
Grassington, Dogley Lane, and even so far afield as Chester-le-Street and Sunder- 
land—causes which, if not entirely due to them in inception, have from the beginning 
depended upon their preaching—and four recovered from the very verge of 
extinction, like Keighley and Monkwearmouth. In 1821 Rotherham can point 
to the result of the students’ labours in promising congregations at Bawtry and 
Ranskill and Ecclesfield, and in revived causes at Tickhill and Worksop. 
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Much of this work was carried out in co-operation with the 
Home Missionary Society founded in 1811, and it is beyond 
dispute that neither Rotherham nor Idle alone could have 
been equal to it. Nor could the two together suffice for the 
needs of the North, as clearly appears from the foundation of 
Blackburn Academy in 1815, now represented by the Lancashire 
Independent College at Manchester. As a matter of fact, 
the first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century present 
us with a thrilling story of Church extension among the 
rapidly increasing populations of the North of England in 
which the two Yorkshire Academies played the leading part— 
Idle no doubt performing the lion’s share on account of its 
greater opportunities. 

Both Academies claimed to be the real successor of 
Heckmondwike and Northowram. There was. not a little 
jealousy between them on this account. Perhaps the claim 
was strictly true in neither case, and yet practically true in 
both, inasmuch as the collapse of Northowram called both 
into being. Each had a Treasurer in London, as well as the 
local Treasurer, to secure and transmit subscriptions from 
London sympathisers who had formerly supported the 
** Northern Education Society.” They pursued their common 
task, each in its own way, and each with its own special 
difficulties. Rotherham was the better equipped both in 
buildings and in staff. It maintained two Tutors as against 
Tdle’s one, and was therefore able to offer a wider curriculum 
which included modern languages, science, and elocution. 
This very fact, however, crippled it financially. Its ideal 
was to maintain twenty-four students, and its buildings were 
extended in 1816, at a cost of £1,250, with that number in 
view. The number was actually reached in 1817, at a time 
when Idle was enlarging its Academy-House so as to accom- 
modate fifteen. But the burden of incessant debt compelled 


Rotherham to reduce its number, which, like that of Idle, 4 


tended to stablise at about sixteen. In 1828 it sank as low as 
seven, while three years later apparently only two remained 
in the House. Idle had considerable advantage in the fact 
that its expenses were more moderate, and further, that it 
started off with Mr. Hanson’s provision of £60 a year—after- 
wards increased to £150 a year in perpetuity. It had only 
one Tutor, and to him it paid a very meagre salary for years. 
During twenty years, moreover, the minister and trustees 
of Idle Chapel allowed the Academy to use the house and 
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premises belonging to the Chapel rent-free, and after 1821 
received only £20 a year. Hence, although at Idle one hears 
again. and again the cry of inadequate means, the situation 
never became so difficul; as was regularly the case at 
Rotherham in consequence of the bolder educational policy 
pursued there. 

Idle’s opportunity, however, came in 1828, and it was bold 
enough to take it. For some time it had been felt that the 
tenure of the Chapel premises was too insecure for a public 
institution, and that it would be advantageous to remove 
the college to a site nearer Bradford. And now came Mrs. 
Bacon,! an old and generous friend of the College, with the offer 
of land at Undercliffe worth about £1,500, and an estate by 
way of maintenance estimated to produce about £50 a year, 
on condition that £1,500 was raised by subscription to meet the 
cost of building. The offer was gladly accepted and £2,000 
was quickly raised. The new building was commenced in 
1831 and completed in 1834. Mr. Vint was laid aside by sick- 
ness on the opening day and died before he could enter upon 
his duties in the new building. Twelve students entered in 
the first Session, and their Tutor, the successor to Vint, was 
the Rev. Walter Scott, who held office until 1856, being 
pastor also of College Chapel, Church Bank, which was built 
specially for him. The new College was intended to have 
two Tutors like Rotherham ; hence the Rev. T. R. Taylor was 
Classical Tutor 1834—5, and was succeeded in turn by the Rev. 
W. B. Clulow and the Rev. D. Fraser. In 1848 a third Tutor 
was appointed in the person of the Rev. H. B. Creak.. On the 
death’ of Scott in 1856, Dr. Fraser succeeded as Principal. 
Seven years later W. C. Shearer became Classical Tutor, and 
after 1868 there were once more only two Tutors, Fraser 
and Shearer. 

Returning now to Rotherham we must pass in brief review 
its history up to this point. The College was fortunate in 
its early Tutors. They were men of strength and character. 
Dr. Williams, the able defender of Calvinism, was succeeded 
in 1813 by Dr. James Bennett, known to all Nonconformist 
historians as joint author with David Bogue of the History 
of Dissenters. He resigned through ill-health in 1828, and 
accepted charge of the Silver St. Chapel, London. His 
successor was the Rev. C. Perrot of Guernsey, who after five 

1{t should be noted that Mrs. Bacon associated with herself in the gift her 


sister Miss Balme, recently deceased, but in her life-time a generous friend of 
Airedale College. 
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years of peculiar difficulty resigned. These five years, 1829-34, 
were the most trying years in the history of the College. The 
number of students fell very low indeed ; some resigned, and 
one, at least, was expelled. Subscriptions also declined and 
debt increased. Securities had to be realised in order to 
make ends meet. When, however, the Rev. W. H. Stowell 
was appointed as Theological Tutor in 1834 the situation 
began to improve, and by 1839 there were nineteen students, 
a larger number than for several years. The Classical Tutors 
during this period were the Rev. M. Phillips, succeeded in 1811 
by the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, pastor of Nether Chapel, Sheffield, 
who was in turn succeeded, both as Tutor and as Pastor, by 
the Rev. Thos. Smith in 1817. Mr. Smith remained Classical 
Tutor for thirty-three years. In 1845 the Jubilee of the 
College was celebrated with considerable éclat. £1,000 was 
raised, to be spent, some of it, on an enlargement of the 
College premises. The next five years witnessed a period 
of depression and financial stress. By 1850 there was a 
debt of £900. Mr. Smith resigned the Classical Tutorship 
and Dr. Stowell continued for a few months without a colleague 
and with only seven students. Finally he himself resigned, 
in order to become head of Cheshunt College. In the following 
year, 1851, Dr. F. J. Falding became head of the College, 
without the pastorate of Masbro’, and the situation began to 
improve once more. In the same year the Rev. T. Clark 
became Classical Tutor, and was succeeded in 1855 by the 
Rev. C. C. Tyte. 

It is interesting to recall at this point that during this period 
there arose a third Theological College in Yorkshire, which 
carried on a fruitful work for some twenty-three years. This 
was “The Pickering Theological Institution and Home 
Missionary Academy,” founded in the year 1827 by the Rev. 
Gabriel Croft, minister of the Independent Church at Pickering, 
with the generous assistance of Mr. Michael Trowsdale of 
Appleton Wicke, who bore a large share of the expense. Mr. 
Croft became minister of Pickering in 1814, and throughout 
his ministry of thirty-five years exercised a very wide influence 
throughout the North Riding of Yorkshire. As Secretary 
of the North Riding Congregational Association, he found 
great difficulty in securing suitable ministers for the smaller 
churches in the Riding, and therefore resolved, with the help 
of Mr. 'Trowsdale, to undertake himself the training of suitable 
young men for these churches. His services as Tutor were 
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entirely gratuitous, and the whole expense of the Academy, 
including the board and lodging of the students, worked out 
at less than £15 a year per man. During the period of the 
Academy’s existence no fewer than twenty-one ministers 
were trained at Pickering, three of whom were still surviving 
in 1889. They played a very important part in that revival 
of religious life in the villages of the North Riding to which 
not a few of our Congregational churches of to-day owe their 
origin. The Academy was discontinued after a period of 
twenty-three years, in 1850, as the result of a break-down 
in health on the part of its devoted founder. 

During these difficult years about the middle of the century, 
the question of the union of the two Yorkshire Colleges began 
to be canvassed. Many people, some with the keenest regret; 
saw that it was bound to come sooner or later. Conditions 
had completely changed since the beginning of the century. 
The railways were making travel comparatively easy, and the 
ends of the county were drawing nearer together. Moreover, 
the foundation of colleges at Manchester, Nottingham, and 
Spring Hill, Birmingham, had materially limited the area 
of Rotherham’s influence. Nevertheless, many obstinate 
difficulties presented themselves on both sides. Apart from 
local sentiment, which counted for a good deal, there were 
practical obstacles to be surmounted. It was clear that 
the amalgamated College must be further North than 
Rotherham, but the supporters of Rotherham were not 
prepared to see their College simply absorbed into Airedale, 
nor were they convinced that Bradford was the best centre 
for an Institution to serve the whole of Yorkshire. In their 
judgment Leeds was better than Bradford. The supporters 
of Airedale, on the contrary, not simply from local sentiment, 
but also out of regard to the fact that “ valuable endowments 
very recently conveyed’! seemed to fix the locality of their 
College in or near Bradford, were not very willing to consider 
any suggestion to remove to another town. The discussion 
began in 1850, when the affairs of Rotherham were at a very 
low ebb. There was a heavy debt, the classical Tutor had 
resigned, and there were but seven students. The Rotherham 
Committee opened up negotiations with Airedale, and it was 
practically agreed that Rotherham should be closed and the 
property handed over to Airedale. The Rotherham con- 
stituents, however, refused to authorise this drastic procedure, 


1 Airedale Report, 1868-9. 
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and it was resolved to carry on as before. Dr. Falding was 
appointed as Classical Tutor, and in 1852 became Principal. 
From that time on the affairs of Rotherham assumed a much 
more hopeful aspect. But the question, once raised, could 
not be easily closed, and negotiations between the two Colleges 
went on intermittently for twenty years, and it took sixteen 
years even after that to bring about the long foreseen result. 
An approach from the side of Airedale in 1856 upon the death 
of Dr. Scott came to nothing. Five years later (1861) the 
Rotherham Committee were confronted with a very heavy 
outlay for repairs and it seemed to some an opportune time 
for the erection of a new building in place of the one which 
had served its purpose for sixty-six years and»«was no longer 
worth patching up. As it was understood that Airedale also 
was contemplating re-building, approaches were made once 
more, a Joint Committee was set up, and a scheme for 
amalgamation was submitted to the Charity Commissioners. 
But inasmuch as a substantial minority of the Rotherham 
supporters offered opposition, the Charity Commissioners 
refused to authorize the scheme. The next step was taken 
four years later (1867) by the West Riding Congregational 
Union, whose Annual Assembly passed a resolution affirming 
the desirability of the amalgamation of the two Colleges, and 
recommending the Committee concerned to take steps to this 
end. Once more a Joint Committee was formed, and once 
more the erection of a new building at Leeds to serve the 
purposes of the united colleges was recommended. But this 
time Airedale turned it down. 


So far, both Colleges had accepted the principle of 
amalgamation, but there did not seem to be any feasible 
method of applying it. Hence the Rotherham Committee 
set about the erection of their own new building. In 1870 a 


site was purchased and a building fund was commenced . © 


which soon reached £9,000. _Meanwhile the Airedale Com- 
mittee were discussing plans for a new building and had already 
received a generous offer of £2,500, provided the new site was 
at or near Bradford. It seemed a stupid thing for two Colleges 
which were agreed upon the principle of amalgamation to 
be setting about the erection of separate buildings. Once 
more an approach came from Airedale with the hard and fast 
condition that the site of the new United College must be at 
or near Bradford. Rotherham disliked the condition and 
sought to remove it, but would not go the length of refusing 
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investigation. A Joint Committee examined sites at Saltaire 
and Heaton and after interminable discussions fixed upon 
Saltaire. Then the whole project was turned down by 
Rotherham in a general Meeting held in October, 1872. Thus 
after twenty years discussion, and in spite of the pressure of 
public opinion, the two Colleges were as far off as ever. 

The Rotherham Committee proceeded at once. with its 
plans for a new building. The foundation stone was laid 
in April, 1873. In June, 1876, the Annual Meeting was held 
for the last time in the old building which had served the 
College for eighty-one years, and in September the new building 
was opened. Its total cost was £23,000. It contained 
residential provision for thirty-five students. The first session 
opened with nineteen, and the Committee were saddled with 
a debt of £5,000. Meanwhile the foundation stone of a new 
building at Bradford had been laid in October, 1874. It was 
opened in June, 1877, nine months after the opening of the 
Rotherham building. Its total cost was £26,000. It was 
non-residential, the Governors having changed the character 
of the College in this regard, as a matter of policy. There 
were nineteen students in the first Session, and the building 
debt was £7,500. 

The departure of Airedale College from Undercliffe was 
coincident with the retirement of Dr. Fraser. He was 
succeeded by A. M. Fairbairn, who at the time of his appoint- 
ment was a Congregational minister in Aberdeen. In the 
following year Dr. Archibald Duff was brought from Montreal 
to become Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. 
Prof. Shearer continued in the new College as Classical Tutor. 
Dr. Fairbairn imparted new life to the College. His brilliant 
gifts ensured a widespread reputation both for himself and 
the College. Under his régime a new principle was introduced, 
whereby the Arts teaching was completely separated from the 
Theological course. Henceforth students needing instruction 
in Arts were serit to a University where they might take a 
degree, and the College, so far as its teaching was concerned, 
became a purely Theological Institution. After nine years 
in Bradford Dr. Fairbairn was called in 1886 to become the 
first Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Meanwhile Rotherham College had been carrying on 
fruitful work under Dr. Falding and Professors Tyte and 
Barker. In 1884 the two Professors resigned and the College 
secured the services of Prof. W. H. Bennett and the Rev. 
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Elkanah Armitage, then pastor of Doncaster Road Church, 
Rotherham. Henceforth the work of the Arts students was 
taken at Firth College, Sheffield, then recently established. 
Thus the two Colleges were moving along pretty much the 
same lines in becoming Theological institutions pure and 
simple. 

On Dr. Fairbairn’s removal to Mansfield in 1886, the old 
question of amalgamation, which had slumbered for fourteen 
years, came up again. The Airedale Governors approached 
the Rotherham Committee with the result that, after a great 
deal of consultation, a scheme was drawn up and sanctioned 
by the Charity Commissioners in February, 1888. By this 
scheme the two Colleges were to merge their individuality 
and their property in a new Institution to be called the York- 
shire United Independent College. The old vexed problem 
of locale was decided in the wisest way by leaving the selection 
of either of the existing buildings to three disinterested 
arbitrators, Principal Cave, Dr. R. W. Dale, and Mr. Henry 
Spicer. Their decision went in favour of Airedale ; and although 
this was a matter of grievous disappointment to the friends 
of Rotherham, who had laboured with conspicuous devotion 
to maintain the College in South Yorkshire, and were to see 
the building they had raised with loving hands scarce a dozen 
years before pass into the hands of strangers for a mere fraction 
of its original cost, it was accepted with such complete loyalty 
that to-day the United College at Bradford includes residents _ 
in the vicinity of Rotherham among its best friends. 

Dr. Falding came from Rotherham to be the first Principal 
of the United College. With him came Prof. Armitage, to 
join Prof. Shearer and Dr. Duff from Airedale. Dr. Falding 
died in 1892, and was succeeded first by Dr. D. W. Simon, 
and then by Dr. E. Griffith-Jones, the present greatly honoured 
principal. Prof. Shearer died in 1902 and was succeeded in 
turn by Prof. George Currie Martin, Prof. A. J. Grieve, now 
Principal of Lancashire College, and Prof. C. J. Cadoux. 
Prof. Armitage resigned in 1913 and is still happily with us. 
He was succeeded by the present writer. Dr. Duff, full of 
years and vitality, resigned in 1925 and still rejoices as a 
young man to run his race. He was succeeded by Prof. 
J. B. Allan, who is also Professor of Old Testament at Rawdon 
Baptist College close at hand. Thus the United College has 
always had four Professors, and also, for several years past, — 
an Arts Tutor. 
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Thus arises the United College as it is to-day. After ninety 
years of separation the two streams which trace their common 
source to Northowram and Heckmondwike flow in one channel. 
The United College is the child of 1756, and therefore observed 
its 172nd Anniversary this year. During those 172 years 
850 students have passed into the ministry through the York- 
shire Academies and Colleges now represented by “‘ United.” 
Thus the work of James Scott and his friends of the “‘ Northern 
Education Society”’ lives on. Joshua Walker of Rotherham 
and Edward Hanson, the benefactor of Idle, are built as living 
stones into a structure that has proved itself worthy of their 
faith and courage. And may we not say too that Frankland 
and Jollie, the spiritual fathers of all Nonconformist learning 
in this great County of Yorkshire, surveying all this story 
that we have tried to tell, would see of the travail of their 
soul, and would be satisfied ? 


_E. J. PRIc#. 


HIGHGATE. 


According to Mr. Philip Norman’s Cromwell House, 
Highgate (Murray, 1917), Cromwell House or Ireton House, 
Highgate, was the residence of Sir John Ireton and not of 
his famous brother, Henry ; and the military figures on the 
staircase are older than the Iretons’ day. Lord Bacon died 
in a house that was next door. Nell Gwyn lived opposite, 
and so also did Andrew Marvell. Cromwell House or Ireton 
House is unaltered externally. 

Thomas Harrison, the regicide, was living at Highgate in 
1656, 

Sir John Ireton’s friend, Sir Richard Sprignell (also of 
Highgate) had married the daughter of a regicide. There 
was, says Mr. Norman, a strong connexion at Highgate with 
the Cromwellian party. 

Wie eB. 
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The Rev. Richard Baxter’s 


Relation to Oliver Cromwell 
(Continued from page 182). 


And in Colchester they endured a long and grievous Siege® ; and, 
yielding at last, Sir Charles Lucas, and another or two were shot 
to Death ; and thus all the Succors of the King were defeated.” 

§ 91. “‘ Near to this time, when Cromwell had taught his Agitators 
to govern, and could not easily unteach them again, there arose a 
Party who adhered to the Principles of their Agreement of the People, 
which suited not with his Designs ; and to make them odious he 
denominated them Levellers, as if they intended to level Men of 
all Qualities and States. 

While he discountenanced them, he discontented them ; and being 
discontented, they endeavoured to discontent the Army ; and, at 
last, appointed a Randezvouz at Burford to make Head against him. 
But Cromwell (whose Diligence and Dispatch was a great Cause of his 
Successes) had presently his Brother Desborough and some other 
Regiments ready to surprise them in their Quarters, before they 
could get their Numbers together; so that about 1500 being 
scattered and taken, and some slain, the Levellers War was crusht 
in the Egg, and Thompson (one of Captain Pitchford’s Corporals 
aforementioned), who became their chief Leader, was pursued 
near Wielingborough in Northamptonshire, and there slain while he 
defended himself.” 

Passing over Cromwell’s March into Scotland to help the Covenan- 
ters when Montrose was too strong for them*; and “ his Trans- 


62Qn June 1, 1648, Fairfax forced his way into Maidstone and broke up the 
insurgent army. Lord Warwick, with the escaped remnant and others, threw 
himself into Colchester, which fell to Fairfax on Aug. 28, after a terrible siege. 
For Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle (defenders of Colchester and shot in 
the castle-yard on the same day) see D.N.B., articles by Firth. 

63 The name Leveller first appears in a letter of Nov. 1, 1647, although it was 
undoubtedly in existence as a nickname before that date (Gardiner, III., 216n.). 
There were political Levellers led by men like John Lilburne, whose demand was for 
Republicanism and universal suffrage, but not for social equality. They had no 
desire to take away “the proper right and title that every man hath to what is 
his own.” It was risings on the part of these that Cromwell and Desborough put 
down at Banbury and Burford. 

There were also social Levellers represented, ¢.g., by the fifty men called Diggers 
who took possession of some unoccupied land on St. George’s Hill, near Oaklands, in 
Surrey (April, 1649), in order to cultivate it as their own. At their trial before 
Fairfax, they repudiated Landowners, and for this, Cromwell denounced them in 
his speech to Parliament in Sep., 1654. 

(C£. Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, pp. 256-7, ed. Firth.) 

64 Baxter’s reference can only be to Cromwell’s march into Scotland on Sep. 
20, 1648 ; but by then Monmouth had ceased to count. After his defeat at Philip- 
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portation into Ireland, his speedy Conquest of the remaining Forces 
and Fortresses of that Kingdom ’”’; and “‘ his taking the Isles of 
Man, of Jersey, Garnsey and Scilly and such other of his Successes,’’® 
Baxter comes to ‘“‘ what he did to the change of the Government, 
and to the exalting of himself and of his Confidents.”’ 

§ 94. His opportunity arrived when “ the House voted that the 
King’s Concessions’ (in the Isle of Wight Conference) ‘‘ were a 
Sufficient Ground for a Personal Treaty®* with him, and had 
suddenly sent a concluding Answer, and sent for him up.” Cromwell 
decided that “ at such a crisis it was time for the Army to bestir ” 
itself. So‘ without any more ado Cromwell and his Confidents sent 
Collonel Pride with a Party of Soldiers to the House, and seta Guard 
upon the Door. One part of the House (who were for them) they 
let in ; another part they turned away, and told them that they must 
not come there ; and the third part they imprisoned (the soberest 
worthy Members of the House) ; and all to prevent them from being 
true to their Oaths and Covenants, and loyal to their King. To 
so much Rebellion, Perfideousness, Perjury and Impudence, can 
Error, Selfishness, and Pride of great Successes transport Men of 
the highest Pretences to Religion.”’ 


haugh on Sep. 13, 1645, he at length escaped to Bergen (31 Aug., 1646) ; and his 
next attempt for the King failed utterly at Invercarron on April27, 1650. He was 
executed in the Grass Market, Edinborough, on May 21 following. 

6° Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland extended from August 13, 1649, to the fall of 
Clonmel on May 10, 1650. The Isle of Man surrendered to Colonel Duckenfield 
on Oct. 31, 1651, Jersey to Col. Heane on Dec. 12, 1651, Guernsey on Dec. 17, 1651, 
and the Scilly Isles to Blake on May 23, 1651. 

86 * While the army had been fighting royalism, the House of Commons had 
been carrying on negotiations with the King. Presbyterian members, frightened 
away in the preceding autumn, had come back to their seats and a renewed Pres- 
byterian majority was the result.” On Aug. 1, Parliament agreed that there 
should be a personal treaty with Charles in the Isle of Wight. Its commissioners 
met the King at Newport on Sept. 18. He made a number of concessions, but 
“it is certain that the King was not sincere in making them.”’ “To deal freely with 
you,’’ wrote Charles to one of his friends, “‘ the great concession I made this day— 
the Church, militia and Ireland—was made merely in order to my escape... my 
only hope is, that now they believe I dare deny them nothing, and so be less careful 
of their guards.” (Firth, id., p. 208.) : 

87 On Dec. 1, 1648, officers sent by Fairfax seized Charles at Newport, and removed 
him to Hurst Castle in Hampshire. The next day Fairfax and his troops occupied 
London. Undeterred, the Commons resolved by 129 votes to 83 that the King’s 
answers were a ground to proceed upon for the settlement of the Kingdom. 

The same evening the commanders of the Army and the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary minority held a conference to decide what was to be done, and resolved 
to expel the Presbyterian majority from the House, so leaving the Independents in 
possession of the name and authority of Parliament. On Dec. 6, accordingly, 
Colonel Pride and a body of musketeers beset the doors of the House of Commons, 
seized some members as they sought to enter, and turned them back by force. 
The same process continued on the 7th, till45 members were under arrest, and some 
96 others excluded. Cromwell did not arrive in London from the north till the 
night after “‘ Pride’s Purge’’ began. He said that he had not been acquainted 
with this design but “since it was done he was glad of it and would endeavour to 
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§ 95 ‘For the true understanding of all this, it must be re- 
membered, that though in the beginning of the Parliament there was 
scarce a noted gross Sectary known—but the Lord Brook in the 
House of Peers, and young Sir Henry Vane in the House of Commons; 
yet by Degrees the Number of them increased in the Lower House. 
Major Salloway and some few more Sir Henry Vane had made his 
own Adherents. Many more were carried part of the way, to 
Independency, and Liberty of Religions ; and many that minded 
not any side in Religion, did think that it was no Policie ever to 
trust a conquered King, and, therefore, were wholly for a Parlia- 
mentary Government. Of these some would have Lords and 
Commons as a mixture of Aristocracie and Democracie, and others 
would have Commons and Democracie alone ; and some thought 
that they ought to Judge the King for all the Blood that had been 
shed. And thus when the two Parts of the House were ejected and 
imprisoned, this third part—composed of the Vanists, the Inde- 
pendents, and other Sects, with the Democratical Party—was left 
by Cromwell to do his Business under the Name of the Parliament 
of England ; but by the People in Scorn commonly called the Rump 
of the Parliament. The excluded and imprisoned members 
published a Writing called their Vindication ; and some of them 
would afterwards have thrust into the House, but the Guard of 
Soldiers kept them out, and the Rump were called the Honest Men. 
And these are the Men that henceforward we have to do with in 
the Progress of our History—as called the Parliament.” 

§ 96. “ As the Lords were disaffected to these Proceedings, so 
were the Rump and Soldiers to the Lords ; so that they passed a 
Vote (supposing that the Army would stand by them) to establish 
the Government without a King and House of Lords ; and so the 
Lords dissolved, and these Commons sat and did all alone. And 
being deluded by Cromwell, and verily thinking that he would be 
for Democracie. which they called a Commonwealth, they gratified 
him in his Designs. and themselves in their disloyal Distrusts and 
Fears ; and they caused a High Court of Justice to be erected, and 
sent for the King fromthe Isle of Wight. Collonel Hammond delivered 


maintain it.” The Newport treaty seemed to him to be a complete surrender to 
Charles, and the King was hopeless. Not, however, till the very last did he make 
up his mind that the King must die. We get glimpses of Cromwell negotiating 
with lawyers and judges about the settlement of the nation, inspiring a great 
attempt to come to terms with Charles, and arguing that it would be safe to spare 
the King’s life, if he would accept the conditions now offered him. All these 
attempted compromises failed. Then Cromwell concluded that the King’s death 
was a “cruel necessity.” Firth, id., c. xi.; cf. Trevelyan England under the 
Stuarts, p. 289. } 

68 On Feb. 6, 1649, the House of Commons voted that the House of Lords was 
useless and dangerous; on the 8th, that the office of King was unnecessary, burden- 
some and dangerous to the liberty, safety, and public interest of the nation. This, 
of course, was after the King’s execution, though Baxter seems to make it precede. 
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him, and to the Westminster Hall he came, and refusing to own the 
Court and their Power to try him, Cook as attorney having pleaded 
against him, Bradshaw as President and Judge recited the Charge 
and condemned him. And before his own Gate at Whitehall they 
erected a Scaffold, and before a full Assembly of People beheaded 
him. Wherein appeared the Severity of God, the Mutability and 
Uncertainty of Worldly Things, and the Fruits of a sinful Nation’s 
Provocations, and the infamous Effects of Error, Pride, and Selfish- 
ness, prepared by Satan to be charged hereafter upon Reformation 
and Godliness, to the unspeakable Injury of the Christian Name and 
Protestant Cause, the Rejoicing and Advantage of the Papists, the 
Hardning of Thousands against the Means of their own Salvation, 
and the Confusion of the Actors when the Day is come.’’® 

§ 97. “ The Lord General Fairfax all this while stood by, and, 
with high Resentment, saw his Lieutenant do all this by tumultuous 
Souldiers, tricked and overpowered by him ; neither being sufficiently 
on his Guard to defeat the Intrigues of,such an Actor, nor having 
Resolution enough (as yet) to lay down the Glory of all his Conquests, 
and forsake him. But at the King’s Death he was in wonderful 
Perplexities, and when Mr. Calamy and some Ministers were sent 
for to resolve them, and would have farther persuaded him to 
rescue the King, his Troubles so confounded him, that they durst 
let no Man speak to him ; and Cromwell kept him (as it was said) 
in praying and consulting till the Stroke was given, and it was too 
late to make Resistance. But not long after, when War was 
determined against Scotland, he laid down his Commission, and 
never had to do with the Army more, and Cromwell was General 
in his stead.’’?° 

§ 99. “The King being thus taken out of the way, Cromwell 
takes on him to be for a Commonwealth (but all in order to the 


69 Of, Trevelyan’s judicious remarks (Hngland under the Stuarts, pp. 290, 291). 

70 Baxter’s view, at this point, agrees with Clarendon’s (Rebellion, XI., 235). 
Fairfax ‘“‘ out of the stupidity of his soul was throughout outwitted by Cromwell, 
and made a property to bring that to pass which could very hardly have been 
otherwise effected.’’ But the truth is, Fairfax and Cromwell alike were carried 
away by the Army, and he was their instrument, rather than Cromwell’s. (D.N.B., 
art. Fairfax, by Firth.) He went almost as far as Cromwell, but drew back just 
when Cromwell took the final step. He then fell into a state of painful indecision, 
while Cromwell became inexorable. But he did not break with Cromwell or the 
Commonwealth. Besides sitting in the Council of State, Fairfax also entered thu 
House of Commons as member for Cirencester (Feb. 7, 1649), and accepted re- 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of all the forces in England and Ireland (March 
30, 1649). His scruples against invading Scotland were due to the influence of 
his wife and the Presbyterian clergy ; and were strong enough to make him give 
up his command. Certainly, he did not give it up as the result of Cromwell’s 
scheming to be “‘ General in his stead.” Cf. Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 
278: “To speak the truth of Cromwell, whereas many said he undermined 
Fairfax, it is false; for in Colonel Hutchinson’s presence, he most effectually 
importuned him to keep his commission,” etc. ; 
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Security of the good People) till he had removed the other Impedi- 
ments which were yet to be removed ; so that the Rump presently 
drew up a form of Engagement, to be put upon all men—viz : I do 
promise to be Frue and Faithful to the Commonwealth as it is now 
established without a King or House of Lords. So we must take the 
Rump for an established Commonwealth and promise Fidelity to 
them. This the Sectarian Party swallowed easily, and so did the 
King’s old Cavaliers, so far as I was acquainted with them, or could 
hear of them (not heartily, no doubt, but they were very few of them 
Sick of the Disease called tenderness of Conscience, or Scrupulosity). 
But the Presbyterians and the moderate Episcopal Men refused it, 
(and I believe so did the Prelatical Divines of the King’s Party for 
the most part; though the Gentlemen had greater Necessities). 
. .. And because the Presbyterians still urged the Covenant against 
killing the King and pulling down the Parliament and setting up a 
Commonwealth and taking the Engagement, some of the Independent 
Brethren maintained that its Obligation ceased, because it was a 
League, and the Occasion of it ceased ; and some of the Rump saia 
it was like an Almanack out of date ; and some of the Soldiers said 
they never took it ; and others of them railed at it as a Stottish 
Snare, so that when their Interest would not suffer them to keep 
so solemn a Vow, their Wills would not suffer their Judgments to 
confess it to be Obligatory—at least as to the part which they must 
violate.” 


§ 100. “ For my own part, though I kept the Town and Parish 
of Kiderminster from taking the Covenant (and seeing how it might 
become a Snare to their Consciences) yea, and most of Worcestershire 
besides, by keeping the Ministers from offering it in any of the 
Congregations to the People (except in Worcester where 1 had no 
great Interest and know not what they did) ; yet I could not Judge 
it seemly for him that believed there is a God, to play fast and loose 
with a dreadful Oath, as if the Bonds of National and Personal Vows 
were as easily shak’d off as Sampson’s Cords. Therefore, I spake 
and preach’d against the Engagement and dissuaded Men from taking 
it. ‘The first hour that I heard of it, being in Company with some 
Gentlemen of Worcestershire I presently wrote down above twenty 
Queries against it, intending as many more almost against the 
Obligation as those were against the Sense and Circumstances. . . . 
Some Episcopal Divines that were not so scrupulous it seems as 
we, did write for it (private Manuscripts which I have seen) and 
plead the irresistability of the Imposers, and they found starting 
Holes in the Terms . . . But I endeavoured to evince that this is 
meer jugling and jesting with Matters too great to be jested with ; 
and that as they might easily know that the Imposers had another 
sense, so as easily might they know that the words in their own 
obvious usual sense among men, must be taken as the Promise or 
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Engagement of a Subject as such to a Form of Government now 
pretended to be established ; and that the Subjects Allegiance or 
Fidelity to his Rulers can be acknowledged and given in no plainer 
words ; and that by such Interpretations and Stretchings of Con- 
science, any Treasonable Oath or Promise may be taken, and no 
Bonds of Society can signify much with such Interpreters.” 

§ 101. ‘England and Ireland being thus Conquered by Cromwell 
(by deluding well meaning Men into his Service, and covering his 
Ambition with the Lord Fairfax’s Generalship) ; the Parliament 
being imprisoned and cast out, the King cut off, and the Rump 
established as a new Commonwealth, (those great and solid Men, 
Pim, Hampden, &c., being long before dead and rid out of the way, 
who else had been like to have prevailed against the Plots of Vane 
in the Parliament) you would think there were nothing now standing 
in his way, to hinder him from laying hands upon the Crown. 
But four impediments yet stood before him :—l, the numerous 
Cavaliers (or Royalists) ready for new Enterprizes against him ; 
2, the Scots who resolved to stick to the Covenant and the King ; 
3, the Army, which must be untaught all the Principles which he 
is now permitting them to learn (for those Principles which must 
bring him to the Crown are the worst in the World for him when 
once he is there) ; 4, the Ministers of Hngland and Scotland, and all 
the sober People who regarded them. The first of these he most 
easily (though not without strugling) overcame, making his 
advantage by all their Enterprizes. The second put him harder to 
it, but he overcame them at last. The third proved yet a greater 
difficulty, but he seemed absolutely to overcome it, yet leaving 
still some Life in the root. The fourth strove against him more 
calmly and prudently, with invincible Weapons, and, though they 
were quiet, were never overcome ; but at last revived the spark of 
Life which was left in the third, and thereby gave a Resurrection 
to the first and second, and so recovered all at last ; not to the state 
of their own Interest, or to that Condition of Church Affairs which 
they desired, but to that Civil State of Royal Government to which 
they were engaged, and from which the Nation seemed to have 
fallen.” 

§ 102. “‘ The King being dead, his Son was by right immediately 
King (and from that time he dateth his Reign). The Scots send Mes- 
sengers to him to come over to them and take the Crown; but they treat 
with him first for his taking of the Covenant, and renouncing the 
Wars, and the Blood that was shed in them by his Father’s Party.’ 


71 As soon as the news of Charles I.’s execution arrived Charles II. was im- 
mediately proclaimed in Edinburgh as King of Great Britain, France and Ireland. 
The Scots sent an embassy to him moving him to return to his kingdom ; but, 
at the same time, they sent all the documents which expressed their views, bound 
together in a single volume—the original Scottish Covenant, that between the 
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This he did ; and the Scots thereupon made “‘ Preparations ” “ for 
an Army to defend him.” “ As soon as they understood what the 
Scots had done, the Sectaries in England reproached them as Fools 
and Hypocrites, that by such a Pageantry mockt themselves, and 
would make the People believe that the King was turned Presbyterian, 
and was a Cordial Covenanter, when they had forced him tosay and 
do that which they might well know he did abhor. And they 
presently resolved to invade the Scots, to keep them from invading 
England, and not to stay till they came in upon the Land, as 
heretofore. So that Cromwell is in Scotland with his Army before 
they were well settled in their Affairs. This much increased the 
Alienation of the Peoples hearts from the Cromwellians : for though 
they might suppose that the Scots intended to bring the King into 
England, yet few believed that he might begin with them by Invasion, 
it being too much to have resisted them at home.” 

§ 107. “ The Lord Fairfax now laid down his Commission and 
would have no more of the Honour of being Cromwell’s Instrument 
or Mask, when he saw that he must buy it at so dear arate. Andso 
Cromwell with applause received a Commission and entered upon 
his place. And into Scotland he hasteneth,”* and there he maketh 
his way near Edinburgh, where the Scots Army lay. But after long 
skirmishing and expectations, when he could neither draw the 
Scots out of their Trenches to a fight, nor yet pass forward, his 
Soldiers contracted Sicknesses, and were impatient of the Poverty 
of the Country, and so with a weakned ragged Army he drew off to 
return to England, and had the Scots but let him go, or cautelously 
followed him, they had kept their Peace and broken his Honour. 
But they drew out and followed him, and overtaking him near 


Scots and the English, and the decrees of the Westminster Assembly as to doctrine 
and ritual. Charles II. was required to accept these beforehand. At first he 
demurred ; but acting on the advice of the Irish Royalists, his mother, and William 
II. of Holland, he complied. Further, hard pressed on all sides, he subscribed 
a declaration, in which he condemned not merely his own delay in rendering the 
satisfaction due to the Kingdom and Church of Scotland, but also, with deep 
sorrow lamented his father’s perverse resistance to the work of God, and the 
idolatry of his mother, &c. Nevertheless, a letter from him, written during this 
time, is extant in which he asserts his unalterable attachment to the Church of 
England.” (Von Ranke, History of England, III., 42-47.) 

72 At the end of July, 1650, Cromwell entered Scotland with an Army of 10,500 
foot and 5,500 horse. At Edinburgh he found the Scottish Army entrenched 
between Leith and Calton Hill. Unable to draw the Scots into the open, he fell 
back on Dunbar with “a poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged army.” The 
Scots followed and hemmed him in. On Sept. 2, David Leslie, their commander, 
moved his army from the high ground of Doon Hill to the gentle slopes at its foot ; 
and told his soldiers they would have the English army, alive or dead, by 7 o’clock 
next morning. But his movement gave Cromwell his chance, and led to a total 
defeat of the Scots in the dawn of Sept.3. 3,000 men fell in the battle, and 10,000 
prisoners were taken. As soon as possible, Cromwell occupied Edinburgh and 
ae and all the Eastern portion of the Scottish Lowlands. (Firth, id., pp. 280- 
284.) 
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Dunbarr, did force him to a Fight, by engaging his Rere’; in which 
Fight being not of equal Fortitude they were totally rowted, their 
Foot taken. and their Horse pursued to Hdinburgh.” 

§ 108. “Ten thousand Prisoners of the Foot were brought to 
Newcastle where the greatness of the number, and the baseness of 
the Country (with their Poverty), and the cruel Negligence of the 
Army, caused them to be almost all famished. For being shut up 
in a Cabbage-garden, and having no Food, they cast themselves into 
a Flux and other Diseases with eating the raw Cabbages ; so that: 
few of them survived and those few were little better used. The 
Colours that were taken were hanged up as Trophies in Westminster- 
Hall, and never taken down till the King’s Restoration.” 

§ 109. “‘ Cromwell being thus called back to Hdinburgh driveth 
the Scots to Sterling beyond the River,’* where they fortifie them- 
selves. He besiegeth the impregnable Castle of Hdinburgh and 
winneth it; the Governor, Coll. William Dunglasse, laying the blame 
on his Souldiers, who else would have delivered it and him. But. 
his Superiors condemned him for the Cowardly Surrender. 

After this, Cromwell passeth some of his Men over the River, and 
after them most of the rest. The King with the Scots being unable 

to give him Battle after such Discouragements, takes the Opportunity 

to haste away with what Force they had towards England, thinking 
that Cromwell being cast now some Days March behind them, by 
Reason of his passing the River, they might be before him ‘in 
England, and there be abundantly increased, by the coming in both 
of the Cavaliers, and the rest of the People to him. And doubtless 
all the Land would suddenly have flockt to him but for these two 
causes’ :— 

1. The Success of Cromwell at Dunbarre and afterwards, had put a 
Fear upon all Men, and the manner of the Scots coming away, 
persuaded all Men that Necessity forced them, and they were 
look’d upon rather as flying than as marching into Hngland ; and 
few Men will put themselves into a flying Army which is pursued 
by the conquering Enemy. 


73 Leslie posted his army on the hills south of Stirling. Here Cromwell found 
him in June, 1651. Unable to attack or lure Leslie from his position, Cromwell 
proceeded to turn it. By the end of July he had 14,000 men in Fife across the 
river, and on Aug. 2 captured Perth. This cut off Leslie from his supplies in the 
North, but the way of England was left open; and, confident that the English 
Royalists would flock to his banner, Charles and his whole army marched for the 
border. Cromwell had foreseen the movement and felt no alarm. For ‘“‘ we have 
this experience from the Lord, that the enemy is heart-smitten by God ; and when- 
ever the Lord shall bring us to them we believe the Lord will make the desperateness 
of this counsel of theirs to appear, and the folly of it also.” 

73aBaxter, it will be noted, here attributes the Royalists’ failure to two causes :— 

(1) The terror inspired by Cromwell. (2) The implacable attitude of the 
Cavaliers and the Prelatical Divines. Presently, he adds a third cause— 
“Cromwell’s exceeding swift pursuit of them.’’ But he does not mention the 
deepest cause, viz., that the enemy was heart-smitten by God. 5 
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2. The implacable Cavaliers had made no Preparation of the 
People’s Mind, by any Significations of Reconciliation, or of prob- 
able future Peace. And the Prelatical Divines, instead of drawing 
nearer those they differed from for Peace, had gone fartner from them, 
by Dr. Hammond’s new way,‘ than their Predecessors were before 
them ; and the very Cause which they contended for, being not 
Concord and Neighbourhood but Domination, they had given the 
dissenting Clergy and People no hopes of finding favourable Lords, 
or any Abatement of their former Burdens, so little did their 
Task-masters relent. But, contrariwise, they saw Reason enough 
to expect that their little Fingers would be heavier than their 
Predecessor’s Loyns. And it is hard to bring Men to venture their 
Lives to bring themselves into a Prison, or Beggary, or Banishment. 

These were the true Causes that no more came in to the King ; 
the first kept off the Royalists, and the rest, the second kept off the 
rest alone. Yet the Earl of Darby, the Lord Talbott and many 
Gentlemen did come in to him; and some that had been Souldiers for 
the Parliament (as Capt. Benbow from Shrewsbury, with Cornet 
Kinnersly, and a Party of Horse, and some few more). The King’s 
Army of Scots was excellently well governed (in comparison of 
what his Father’s was wont to be) : not a Soldier durst wrong any 
Man of the worth of a Penny ; which much drew the Affections of 
the People towards them. 

The Presence of Collonel Rich. Graves, and Collonel Massey with 
them, was the great Inducement to the Parliamentarians’® to come 
in. But another great Impediment kept them off, which was, 
Cromwell's exceeding speedy Pursuit of them ; so that the People 
had not time to resolve themselves considerately ; and most were 
willing to see what Cromwell’s Assault would do, before they cast 
themselves into the Danger. Soldiers may most easily be had when 
there is least need of them. The King came by the way of Lancashire, 
and summoned Shrewsbury in vain as he passed by through Shrop- 
shire. And whem all the Country thought that he was hastening 
to London (where all Men supposed he would have attained his 
Ends, increased his Strength, and had no Resistance), he turned to 
Worcester,’*and there stayed to refresh his Army, Cromwell's Forces 
being within a few days March of him.” 


74 For Dr. Hammond (1605-1660) see D.N.B., and for Baxter’s relation to him 
see R.B., Pt. IL, p. 149. He was the leader of the high Anglicans whose “way” 
included the belief that “‘ ordination without Bishops is invalid and that a ministry 
so ordained is null.” 

75 Baxter’s use of the term “ Parliamentarians” here is notable. He has ceased 
to think of Cromwell and the Independents as Parliamentarian. Graves and 
Massey were reputedly great Presbyterians—almost a synonym for Parliamen- 
tarians by this time. Their influence was much counted on by Charles, but its 
“‘inducement’’? was much weakened by suspicion of himself. (See Gardiner’s 
History of the Commonwealth, Vol. 1., pp. 434-5. Library ed.) 

76 Charles reached Worcester on Aug. 22, Cromwell on the 28th. 
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§ 110. “The Army passed most by Kiderminster (a Field’s 
Breadth’s off) and the rest through it. Collonel Graves’ sent two or 
three Messages to me, as from the King, to come to him ; and after, 
when he was at Worcester, some others were sent. But I was, at 
that time, under so great an Affliction of sore Eyes, that I was not 
scarce able to see the Light, nor fit to stir out of Doors. And 
being not much doubtful of the Issue which followed, I thought if I 
had been able, it would have been no Service at all to the King— 
it being so little on such a sudden, that I could add to his Assistance. 
When the King had stayed a few Days at Worcester, Cromwell 
came with his Army to the Hast side of the City, and after that, 
made a Bridge of Boats over Severn, to hinder them from Forage 
on the other side” ; but because so great an Army could not long 
endure to be pent up, the King resolved to charge Cromwell’s Men ; 
and, awhile, the Scots Foot did charge very gallantly, and some 
chief Persons among the Horse, The Marquess Hamilton (late Earl 
of Lanerick) being slain. 

But, at last, the hope of Security so near their Backs, encouraged 
the King’s Army to retreat into the City, and Cromwell’s Souldiers 
followed them so close at the Heels, that Major Swallow of Whalley’s 
Regiment first, and others after him, entered Sidbury Gate with 
them ; and so the whole Army fled through the City quite away, 
many "being trodden down and slain in the Streets ; so that the 

was faign to fly with them Northward, the Lord Willmot, the 
Earl of Lauderdaile, and many others of his Lords and Commanders 
with him. Kiderminster being but eleven Miles from Worcester, 
the flying Army past some of them through the Town and some 
by it. Iwas newly gone to Bed when the Noise of the flying Horse 
acquainted us of the Overthrow, and a piece of one of Cromwell's 
Troops that Guarded Bewdley-Bridge” having tidings of it, came 
into our Streets, and stood in the open Market-place before my 
Door to surprise those that past by. And so when many hundreds 
of the flying Army came together, when the 30 Troopers cryed 
stand, and fired at them, they either hasted away, or cryed Quarter, 
not knowing in the Dark what Number it was that charged them. 
And so, as many were taken there as so few Men could lay hold on ; 
and till Midnight the Bullets flying towards my Door and Windows, 


77 For particulars about Graves, see Clarke Papers I., p. 434. 

78 Most of Charles’s army had been sent across the Severn, and were lodged about 
14 miles from the city. Cromwell’s object in making his bridge of boats was to 
passa part of his army to the rear of the Scots, and so prevent them from retreat- 
ing towards Wales, or Gloucester, &c. Another part of his army (11,000 strong) 
joined up from Upton by another bridge of boats, across the Teme. 

79 The Troops on Guard at Bewdley Bridge (24 miles west of Kidderminster) 
were Worcestershire men, drawn from the local militia. The large number of 
local forces which joined Cromwell from various parts was significant of “‘ popular 
support.” (See on this and the whole battle Gardiner, id., pp. 440 ff.) 
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and the sorrowful Fugitives hasting by for their Lives, did tell 
me the Calamitousness of War. The King parted at last from most 
of his Lords, and went to Boscobell by the White Ladies, where he 
was hid in an Oak, in manner sufficiently declared to the World, 
and thence to Mosely, and so. with Mrs. Lane, away as a Traveller, 
and escaped all the Searchers’ Hands®®, till he came safe beyond 
Sea, as is published at large by divers. 

The City of Worcester was much plundered by Cromwell’s 
Souldiers, and a Party only sent out after the King’s Fugitives 
(for an Army I will call them no more). The Earl of Derby was’ 
taken, and Capt(ain) Benbow of Shrewsbury ; and were both put 
to death. The Sentence of Coll. Mackworth dispatched Benbow, 
because he had been a Souldier under him. The Earl of Lauderdaile, 
and the Earl of Craford. were sent Prisoners to Windsor-Casile, 
where they were detained till the Restoration of the King. Coll. 
Graves at last being released by Cromwell, lived quietly at his 
House—which made him ill thought of, and kept from Preferment 
afterwards when the King came in. And thus Cromwell’s next 
Impediment was over.”’ 

§11l. “The Scots Army being utterly dispatched in England 
{and many of the Prisoners of Foot sent tothe Barbado’s &c.) part of 
Cromwell’s Army was sent to prosecute the Victory in Scotland, 
where (briefly) all their Garrisons at last were taken,®*! and the 
Earl of Glencarne and that learned, religious, excellent Person, 
the Earl of Balcarres, who kept up the last Forces there for the 
King, were fain to fly to the King beyond Sea ; and Major-General 
Monk was there left with some forces to keep the country in 
‘subjection.’’82 

§ 112. “Cromwell having thus far seemed to be a Servant 
to the Parliament, and (to) work for his Masters the Rump or 
Commonwealth, doth next begin to shew whom he served, and 
take that Impediment also out of the way. To which End he 
first doth by them as he did by the Presbyterians, make them 
odious by hard Speeches of them throughout his Army ; as if they 
intended to perpetuate themselves, and would not be accountable 
for the Money of the Commonwealth, &c. And hetreateth privately 
with many of them, to appoint a time when they would dissolve 
themselves, that another free Parliament might be chosen. But 


80 A clear and detailed sketch, with map of Charles’s route from Worcester to 
“* the fishing village of Brighthelmstone ’’ (Brighton), whence he crossed to Fécamp 
on Oct. 15, is given by Gardiner. 

81 In May, 1652, Dunottar surrendered the last fortress to hold out. A Highland 
rising took place first under the Earl of Glencairn and then under General Middleton 
in 1653, but was crushed by Monck in May, 1654. For Baxter and the Earl of 
Balcarres, see R. B. Pt. I., pp. 120-1. 

82 Monck’s government of Scotland is admirably described in Firth, Last Years 
of the Protectorate, II., pp. 84-124. 
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they perceived the danger ; and were rather for the filling up of 
their Number by New Elections, which he was utterly against. 
His greatest Advantage to strengthen himself against them by the 
Sectaries, was their owning the publick ministry and their Main- 
tenance : for though Vane and his party set themselves to make 
the Ministers odious by reproachful ‘litles, and to take them down, 
yet still the greater part of the House did carry it for a sober Ministry 
and competent Maintenance. And when the Quakers and others 
did openly reproach the Ministry and the Souldiers favour them, 
I drew up a Petition®* for the Ministry, and got many thousand 
Hands to it in Worcestershire, and Mr. Tho. Foley and Coll. John 
Bridges presented it ; and the House gave a kind and promising 
Answer to it, which increased the Sectaries’ Displeasure against 
them. And when a certain Quaker wrote a reviling Censure of 
this Petition, I wrote a Defence of it ; and caused one of them to 
be given each Parliament Man at the Door; and within one day 
after they were dissolved**.. For Cromwell, impatient of any more 
delay, suddenly took Harrison and some Souldiers with him (as 
if God had impelled him), and as in a Rapture went into the House, 
and reproveth the Members for their Faults, and pointing to Vane, 
calls him a Jugler, and to Henry Martin, and calls him Whore- 
master,*“ and having two such to instance in, taketh it for granted 
that they were all unfit to continue in the Government of the 
Commonwealth ; and out he turneth them. And so ended the 
Government of the Rump, and no sort of People expressed any 
great Offence that they were cast out, though all, save the Sectaries 
and the Army almost, did take him to be a Traitor®> that did it.” 
§113. “The young Commonwealth being already Headless, 
you might think that nothing was left to stand between Cromwell 
and the Crown: For a Governor there must be, and who should 
be thought fitter? But yet there was another Pageant to be 
played, which had a double end :—1l. To make the Necessity of 
his Governing undeniable. And 2. To make his own Souldiers 
at last out of love with Democracie; or at least to make them 
hateful that adhered to it. A Parliament must be called, but 
the ungodly People are not to be trusted with the choice ; therefore, 
the Souldiers, as more religious, must be the Choosers. And two 


83 “ The Humble Petition of the County of Worcester,” presented Dec. 22, 1652. 

84“°The Worcestershire Petition defended ... 1652-3.” If a copy was 
presented to the M.P’.s at the door of the House of Commons on the day before 
Cromwell dissolved it, this would be April 19. 

84a Cf. Pt. I. § 119, p. 75. ‘‘ When Cromwell had served himself by him as his 
surest Friend, as long as he could ; and gone as far with him as their way lay 
together, (Vane being for Fanatick Democracie and Cromwell for Monarchy), 
at last there was no remedy but they must part ; and when Cromwell cast out the 
Rump as disdainfully as men do excrements, he called Vane a Jugler, and Martin 
a Whoremonger, to excuse his usage of the rest as is aforesaid.” 

85 See Gardiner, éd., pp. 197-210. “Traitor”? was quite the wrong word. 
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out of a County are chosen by the Officers upon the Advice of their 
Sectarian Friends in the Country. This vas called in Contempt, 
The Little Parliament.®® 

This Conventicle made an Act (as I remember) that Magistrates 
should marry People instead of Ministers*’ (yet not prohibiting the 
Ministers to do their part) ; and then they came in the Business of 
Tythes and Ministers ; and before this, Harrison,®’ being authorized 
thereto, had at once put down all the Parish-Ministers of Wales, 
because that most of them were ignorant and scandalous, and had 
set up a few itinerant Preachers in their stead, who were for Number 
incompetent for so great a Charge, there being but one to many 
of those wide Parishes : so that the People, having but a Sermon 
once in many weeks, and nothing else in the meantime, were ready 
to turn Papistsoranything. And this Plight would the Anabaptists, 
and other Sectaries, have brought Hngland to. And all was— 

1. That the People might not be tempted to take the Parish 
Churches to be true Churches. 

2. Nor Infant Baptism to be true Baptism, and-so themselves 
to be true Christians ; but must be made Christians and Churches 
in the Anabaptists and Separatists way. 

Hereupon Harrison became the Head of the Sectaries and Cromwell 
now began to design the heading of a Soberer Party, that were for 
Learning and Ministry ; but yet to be the equal Protector of all. 

Hereupon in the little Sectarian Parliament, it was put to the 
Vote, whether all the Parish Ministers of England should at once 
be put down or no ?®* And it was but accidentally carried in the 
negative by two Voices ; and it was taken for granted, that the 
Tythes and Universities would at the next opportunity be voted 


86 Or, Barebones Parliament, from the name of one Praise-God Barebones who 
sat in it. Most of its nominees were from Independent congregations, and so 
unfriendly to a State Church or a State-supported Ministry. It met on July 4, 
1653, and abdicated on Dec. 12, following. 


87On July 15 a proposal to sweep away tithe by simply enacting that no 
minister should receive his maintenance from Tithe after Nov. 3 was not even 
put to the vote, being referred to a Committee. This Committee reported on 
Dec. 2. A debate onit lasted from the 6th to the 10th, and its reeommendation 
that the maintenance of all settled ministers should be guaranteed by 
Parliament was rejected by 56 to 54. 

On Aug. 24 it passed an Act declaring that only marriages solemnized 
before a J.P., would be recognized by the State. Its purpose was to remedy 
defective registration and contained no word prohibiting the parties from having 
recourse to such religious ceremony as they thought fit. 

The mention of Harrison (Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) see D.N.B.) 
here is out of place. What Baxter complains of was the result of the Act for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales passed early in 1650. “ By this Act 
power was given to commissioners, of whom Harrison was one, to deptive all 
malignant and scandalous clergy, and to establish a preaching ministry in their 
room upon the certificate of a certain number of Ministers whose names were 
recited in the Act.’’ (Gardiner, id., c. 25.) 
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down ; and now Cromwell must be their Saviour, or they must perish 
—when he had purposely cast them into the Pit, that they might 
be beholden to him to pull them out. (But his Game was so grossly 
play’d as made him the more loath’d by Men of Understanding and 
Sincerity.) 

So Sir C. W. and some others of them take their time, and put 
it to the Vote whether the House—as uncapable of serving the 
Commonwealth—should go and deliver up their Power to Cromwell 
from whom they had received it ; and they carried it in the Affirma- 
tive, and away they go, and solemnly resign their Power to him; 
and now who but Cromwell and his Army ? ” 

§ 114. “The intelligent Sort by this time, did fully see that 
Cromwell's design was, by causing and permitting destruction to 
hang over us, to necessitate the Nation, whether they would or not, 
to take him for their Governour, that he might be their Protector. 
Being resolved that we should be saved by him or perish, he made 
more use of the wild-headed Sectaries than barely to fight for him. 
They now serve him as much by their Heresies, their Emnity to 
Learning and Ministry, their pernicious Demands which tended to 
Confusion, as they had done before by their Valour in the Field. 
He can now conjure up at pleasure some terrible apparition of 
Agitators, Levellers, or such like, who, as they affrighted the King 
from Hampton Court, shall affright the People to fly to him for 
refuge ; that the hand that wounded them may healthem. For now 
he exclaimeth against the giddiness of these unruly Men, and earnestly 
pleadeth for Order and Government ; and will needs become the 
Patron of the Ministry, yet so as to secure all others of their Liberty. 
Some that saw his Design said, We will rather all perish, and see 
both Tythes and Universities overthrown, than we will any way 
submit to such deceitful Usurpations. Others said, It is the Pro- 
vidence of God, whoever be the Instruments, which hath brought 
us into this Necessity, which we were unable to prevent; and, 
being in it, we are not bound to choose our own destruction. There- 
fore, Necessity requireth us to accept of any One to rule us that is 
like to deliver us. But the generality of the Ministers went the 
middle way ; and our Consciences thus apprehended the State of 
our present Duty :— 


[We acknowledge that God Almighty hath overruled in all 
these great Mutations, and hath permitted the perfidiousness of 
Men, and their Success. And the Common good being the end of 
all Just Government, we may not do anything against the Common 
Good, much less to the Destruction of it, under pretence of resisting 
an Usurper, or of Restoring him who is our rightful Governour. 
If the Universities be overthrown, the Fabricks demolished, the 
Lands alienated, the Ministry put down, the Tithes sold, or given 
to the People, to engage them all to be against any means which 


c 
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tend to a Recovery, whatever we contribute to this we do against 
the King and Kingdom, and do but cut his Throat in kindness. 
For we pull down the House that he may be Master of it, and 
destroy the Commonwealth that he may be the Head of it. We 
strengthen his Enemies by our imprudent Passions. But yet we 
must neither do nor approve of Evil for any good End, nor forbear 
in our Places seasonably to reprehend it. Therefore, it is unlaw- 
ful for us to consent to any Governour but the King; or take any 
Engagement or Oath of Allegiance to any. But it is not unlawful 
for us to submit to them, by living quietly in our Places, and to 
make use of the Courts of Justice established by Law, yea,.and 
to demand protection from the Usurper. For his stepping into 
the Ruler’s place, and Usurping the Government, obligeth him 
to do all the parts of a Governour’s Office, while he is there; and 
warranteth us to demand it, and accept it of him ; but it doth 
not at all oblige us to obey him or consent to his Usurpation : 
Even as we may demand Justice of a General of Rebels, or a 
Captain of Thieves, or of Pyrates that shall surprize the Ship 
which we arein. But we are not bound to consent to his Govern- 
ment or formally obey him; but constantly to disown his Villany, 
and to do all that we can against his Tyranny which tendeth not 
to the hurt of the Society : So here, it is our Duty to keep the 
state of things as entire as we can, till God be pleased to restore 
the King that he may find it a whole and not a ruin’d irrepairable 
State. ] 


And thus for my part was my Practice. I did seasonably 
and moderately by Preaching and Printing condemn the Usurpa- 
tion and the Deceit which was the means to bring it to pass. I 
did in open Conference declare Cromwell and his Advisers to be 
guilty of Treason and Rebellion, aggravated with Perfidiousness 
and Hypocrisie, to be abhorred of all good and sober Men. But 
yet I did not think it my Duty to rave against him in the Pulpit, 
nor to do this so unreasonably and imprudently as might irritate 
him to mischief. And the rather, because as he kept up his 
approbation of a godly Life in the general, and of all that was 
good, except that which the interest of his Sinful Cause engaged 
him to be against; so I perceived that it was his design to do 
good in the main, and to promote the Gospel and the Interest of 
Godliness, more than any had done before him, except in those 
particulars which his own Interest was against. And it was 
the principal means that henceforward he trusted to for his own 
Establishment, even by doing good :; that the People might love 
him, or at least be willing to have his Government for that Good, 
who were against it, as it was Usurpation. And so I made no 
question at all, but that when the Rightful Governor was restored, 
the People that had adhered to him (being so extreamly irritated) 
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would cast out multitudes of the Ministers, and undo the Good 
which the Usurper had done, because he did it ; and would bring 
abundance of calamity upon the Land. And some Men thought 
it a very Question, Whether they should rather wish the con- 
tinuance of an Usurper that will do good, or the restitution of a 
Rightful Governour whose Followers will do hurt. But for my 
part I thought my Duty was clear, to disown the Usurper’s Sin, 
what Good soever he would do; and to perform all my Engage- 
ments to a Rightful Governour, leaving the Issue of all to God, 
but yet to commend the Good which a Usurper doth, and to do 
any lawful thing which may provoke him to do more, and to 
approve of no Hvil which is done by any, either a Usurper or a 
lawful Governour. And thus stood the Affections of the Intelligent 
sort to Cromwell. But the Simpler sort believed that he designed 
nothing of all that came to pass, but that God’s Providence 
brought about all, without his Contrivance or Expectation.” 
Anno 1653. §115. “The little Parliament having resigned 
their commission to Cromwell, that we might not be ungoverned, 
a Juncto of Officers, and I know not who (nor ever could learn, 
but that Lambert and Berry were two Chief Men in it) did draw 
up®* a Writing, called The Instrument of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. This Instrument 
made Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Judges, and the Officers of 
the Army, were suddenly drawn together to Westminster Hall ; 
and, upon the reading of this Instrument, installed Cromwell in 
the Office of Protector, and swore him accordingly [Dec. 16, 1653] 
And thus the Commonwealth seemed once more to have a Head.” 


[To be Continued.] 


87a Dec. 16, 1653. ‘‘ The Instrument of Government was the first of hundreds 
of written constitutions which have since spread over the world, of which the 
American is the most conspicuous example, in which a barrier is set up against 
the entire predominance of any one set of official persons, by attributing strictly 
limited functions to each.”’ (Gardiner, Puritan Revolution, p. 169.) 

It had been under discussion on and off since the ejection of the Rump. Crom- 
well favoured it but could not agree to one of its proposed clauses which offered 
him the title of King, nor to some other points. He accepted it finally, after 
modifications, on Dec. 15. For its articles and effects see Gardiner, History of 
the Commonwealth, II. pp. 283 ff. 
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The Dursley Sunday Schools Established 
in 1784 


T has always been difficult to say what was the exact 
] condition of Sunday Schools during the period from 1780 
—when Robert Raikes first saw their potential use—to 
1783, the year he published his famous letter from which 

the organized movement may be dated. 

The Rev. H. I. Frith’s paper! on the early history of the 
Sunday School in Dursley recalls discussions which have taken 
place on many occasions. Recollections of old residents have 
their dangers, and the claim to the title ‘“‘ First Sunday School ”’ 
has rested mainly on them. Therefore any documentary 
information in reference to the actual working of the early 
schools is of value. 

While unable to contribute anything as to William King’s 
work at Dursley, I can, from papers in my care, present some 
facts about a Sunday School which was established there in 
1784, approximately the date when King’s name has been 
associated with the movement. These papers cover a period 
from 1784 to 1804, and comprise original drafts of notices of 
meetings, lists of scholars, receipts given by teachers for 
salaries, accounts, bills, and other memoranda. They were 
saved from destruction some few years ago and form a col- 
lection of no ordinary interest. 

Mrs. Oldland, in the letter printed by Mr. Frith, refers to a 
book entitled The Original of Sunday Schools, and the question 
is asked whether such a book actually was written. In front 
_ of me is a copy of The Origin of Sunday Schools ; detailed in a 
series of letters, addressed to the Editor of a Provincial Paper . .. 
(Bristol ; London,1841.) 

It is a small octavo pamphlet of 48 pages containing reprints 
of letters addressed to the Editor of the Midland Counties 
Herald, in which the respective claims of Robert Raikes and 
Thomas Stock are contested, together with a good deal of 
information as to the establishment of Sunday Schools in 
various parts of the country. The main facts in Mrs. Oldland’s 
statement are included in a long letter to the Herald from 


I Transactions, Sept., 1928 (Vol. x, p. 183). 2In the Gloucester Public Library. 
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Thomas Clark, jun., of Birmingham, with whom the corres- 
pondence practically began, and who republished the letters, 
dedicating them to Lord Brougham. Mrs. Oldland’s letter 
was printed by J. H. Harris in his Life of Robert Raikes 
(1899), though the spelling and even much of the context has 
there been altered. 


With regard to William King’s efforts at Dursley I do not 
think they can have had much success. It is hardly likely 
that with such a vigorous school as the one with which I am 
now concerned there would have been room for another, unless 
indeed it was very small. 


The story really begins with a meeting held at the Old Bell, 
Dursley, 3rd February, 1784,°‘ for the purpose of releiving [s?c] 
the Distresses of the working people during the Inclemency of 
the present weather.” The actual measures taken do not 
concern us, but it was from their initiation and the result that a 
Sunday School was established at Dursley in 1784. Reference 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine shows that the winter was a cold 
one ; on only two days from 18th January to 20th February 
was the thermometer above 31 degrees. 


A long list of subscribers is appended to the resolutions 
passed at the meeting; among them is William King, who 
gave 10s. 6d. In all, £115 15s. 3d. was subscribed, and when 
the account was closed on 15th April, 1784, there remained a 
balance of £39 12s. 2d. in the hands of Mr. William Vizard, the 
most prominent lawyer in Dursley, and one who was associated 
for many years with every public movement in the town. He 
undertook to pay interest on the balance which was in hand. 


Though I have not the minutes of a later meeting in October, 
1784, it is evident’ from an account drawn up by William 
Vizard respecting the Sunday Schools for the years 1784 to 
1788 that one was held then. It begins :— 


1784. April 15. Toa Balance left in William Vizards 
hands of Monies subscribed for the Poor, 
And which at a meeting in October following 
was agreed to be applied in teaching Children 
to read on Sundays and for Books .. Benes tks 24 


That the decision of the meeting was put into effect at once 
is seen from the first payments made :— 


1784. Nov. 6. By Cash paid Mr. Raikes for Books .. 


01 
By Do. paid making 9 Stools EN Re 


6 0- 
4 0 


\ 
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Dec. 4. By Do. paid the Cryer for giving 
Notice to Parents to Deliver in Childrens 


Names at the Workhouse .. Sent OS 
1785. April 15. By Do. paid Masters and Mistresses 
for teaching Boys and Girls to read Hermes * O 


The announcement for which the cryer received his sixpence 
was as follows :— 


The Parents of such Children who are desirous of letting their 
Children be taught on Sundays to read will on or before Friday next 
deliver in the Names and Number of them being of the Age of 
6 yrs. and upwards to the Master of the Workhouse. 


Notice was then given that a meeting would be held at the 
Workhouse for the purpose of engaging ‘“ Masters and Mis- 
tresses to teach Children on Sundays to read,” and inviting the 
attendance ‘“‘ of such Men and Women who will undertake to 
teach about 100 children in different Classes.” 

It will be seen that in these notices the purpose of the School 
was to teach children to read. Raikes in his letter of 1783 had 
this in his mind as the main object, and says that he had 
printed a little book, presumably a reading book. In the 
accounts of the Dursley School are several entries of payments 
made to Raikes for these books. 

A further meeting of inhabitants was called to examine the 
children whose names had been given in; the mothers, or 
fathers, where there was no mother, were asked to be present. 
The various classes were then to be allotted to the teachers. 
The children were to be brought clean or they would be rejected. 
This rule, about which Raikes was firm, is referred to in his 
letter. 

In 1792 a meeting was held at the Old Bell to consult and 
direct about the admission of fresh children to Sunday Schools 
and about adding another School for Girls. 

From the lists of scholars which are among these papers it 
appears that in 1794 Thomas Brown had 70 girls attending his 
school, and others had in their classes at various times 25, 32, 
18, 25, and 46. It was customary to give all the scholars a 
dinner on Christmas Day, and 75 boys and 78 girls sat down in 
1794. 

The most interesting item of expenditure is the payment to 
teachers. The original receipts for these are before me; one 
shilling for each Sunday was the rate of remuneration, as will 
be seen from the wording of the receipt. 
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Feb’. 8, 1785. 
Reced of Wm. Vizard Fourteen shillings for teaching Girls on 


Sundays to read up to the 6th Instant being 14 weeks from 
7th Nov’. last. Mary CorNnocg. 


Incidentally this receipt, together with the payment made 
to Mr. Raikes for books, gives the exact date of opening the 
classes as 7th November, 1784. 


The first teachers were William Vizard (from the signature 
this was not William Vizard the treasurer), William Watkins, 
Mary Cornock (for girls), Ann Wilkes (for girls). The last 
makes her mark as a receipt. The women continued until 
January and May, 1786, respectively, and then Thomas 
Brown’s name occurs as teaching the girls. Whether his class 
was larger or the task considered more troublesome, he was 
paid (in 1792) at the rate of 1s. 6d. a week, and later this was 
paid to the others. No change was made until April, 1793, 
when Brown and Vizard appear to have given up. On 18th 
October, 1793, Nathaniel Young, sen., signs a receipt for 
£2 12s. 6d. as “half a years salary for the use of my room and 
for my attendances to teach Boys to read on Sundays.” 

Other teachers appointed later were Edith Ellis, William 
Elliott, William Nickolls, Ann Tratman and Jonathan Smith. 

William Watkins, who was superintendent of the school, 
died in March, 1794, and it is interesting to find that Adrian 
Newth received 5 shillings “‘ for my assistance at the Sunday 
Schools since the death of William Watkins ”’: this is the only 
occasion his name occurs. 

Notice was “ given in church”’ on 23rd March, 1794, that 
“applications to Superintend the school in the room of our 
worthy neighbour Wm. Watkins ” would be received, and one 
Henry Brown applied for the post, but the payments made to 
1804 show that the school was held at Nathaniel Young’s house, 
for in no other case do they include the use of a room. 

For some years no effort seems to have been made to obtain 
subscriptions for the necessary expenses of the school, and the 
only addition made to the balance left from the Relief Fund of 
1784 was the interest allowed by Mr. Vizard. By June, 1791, 
there was a balance due to him of £17 11s., and it evidently 
became necessary to raise funds. In 1792 annual subscribers 
were sought for and between then and 1804 they contributed 
some £290. 

The chief expenditure was the payment to teachers, the rate 
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remaining at 1s. 6d. a week except in the case of the super- 
intendent, who was paid 2s. Apart from that the Christmas 
dinner was the chief item. In 1793 it cost £5 7s. 4d., and in 
1799 £3 13s. 4d., with an extra expenditure on beer of 7s. 6d. 

In 1802 a meeting of subscribers was held at the Old Bell to 
pass the accounts and to consider whether the school should be 
continued. It is evident it was so decided, as in 1803 there 
were delivered to the Girls’ Sunday School kept by Mrs. Smith 
eight Testaments and one and a half dozen of spelling books, 
also some prayer and hymn books. 

It is quite clear from these papers that the school was 
organized on the lines which were laid down by Raikes. They 
form an interesting illustration of the actual working of a school 
which must be among the first to be established after the 
publication of the letter which gave such an impetus to the 
movement. 

Some rules for the schools, printed as a broadside about 
1815, by W. C. Ebsworth, printer, of Dursley, show how they 
were conducted. 


Rules of the Dursley Sunday-Schools. 


I. Every Child to be in the School-room, with clean hands and 
face and hair combed, exactly at half-past eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

II. The Children’s names to be called over exactly at a quarter 
before nine o’clock. 


III. The duties of the Schools to commence at nine o’clock by 
the children singing the morning hymn, after which a short prayer 
to be read by the master, mistress, or one of the visitors. 


IV. The collect of the day to be repeated—reading and spelling 
till ten o’clock, when the whole of the children standing round the 
room, the master, mistress, or one of the visitors shall hear them 
repeat with a loud and distinct voice the church catechism, ’till 
twenty-five minutes past ten o’clock. 


V. The children to be taken by the masters and mistresses 
orderly and quietly into their respective seats in the church, and 
every one who can read to be supplied with a prayer book. 


VI. The children to assemble in their respective school-rooms 
exactly at half-past one o’clock in the evening, and read and spell 
’till ten minutes before three o’clock, and then proceed to the 
Church in the same order as they did in the morning, and after 
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service return orderly to the school-rooms to be dismissed, after 
singing the evening hymn. 

VII. The books of the school to be placed under the immediate 
care of the master and mistress, who will be accountable for all that 
may be lost. 

VIII. No prayer to be used, or book introduced into the schools, 
excepting such as are sanctioned by the society for promoting 
christian knowledge, and regularly entered on their catalogues. 

IX. The children regularly attending the sunday-schools, to be 
instructed in writing every Wednesday evening. 

X. Every child conforming to the first, fourth, and fifth rules, 
to be entitled to a weekly ticket, but should the visitors from their 
own observation, or from the complaints of the master or mistress, 
think proper to withold the ticket, they are to use a discretionary 
power. 


Rowand AUSTIN. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


In Barratt’s Annals of Hampstead (I., 140) is a picturesque 
account ‘of the arrest of Sir Henry Vane at Hampstead. His 
house, part of which is still standing in the main street, was 
afterwards the home of Bishop Butler. 

A mile or so further North is Ken Wood, where the Fifth 
Monarchy Men made their last stand. 

Among the pictures of the Iveagh Bequest at Ken Wood 
is a portrait by Gainsborough of Mary, Countess Howe, 
daughter of Chiverton Hartopp of Welby, Notts. Her husband 
was the famous Admiral. Was she related to the well-known 
Nonconformist family of Hartopps ? 

W. J. P. W. 
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CLAPTON PaRK, LONDON, 1804-1849. 


we described the first Minute Book of the Clapton Park 

Congregational Church (which is in the handwriting of 

Dr. John Pye Smith, its first minister) and recounted 
the first year of the church’s history. The Covenant of the 
church which was signed by all the members was printed, 
and also the concluding entry at the end of Dr. Pye Smith’s 
ministry. We now proceed to give an account of other 
items of interest to be found in the Minutes during the forty- 
five years of his pastorate. 

There is comparatively little about Church discipline. 
Of a member received on August Ist, 1805, whose name is 
solemnly blotted out from the list of members, we read :— 
1807, Jan. 1. ‘‘ After the deliberate considerations of this 
Church on three successive times of assembling, it has appeared 
on abundant evidence that A G. has been for a long 
time carrying on a scheme of religious deception, under which 
she has been an accomplice in scenes of peculiarly awful 
wickedness in the family of Mr. Merriman, a member of Mr. 
Clayton’s church, in which she was a domestic and confidential 
servant. It, therefore, has clearly been manifested to be 
our duty to put her away from us, as a wicked and impenitent. 
person. We, accordingly, and in obedience to the laws of 
our Holy Lord, do unanimously declare her no longer a member 
of our Christian community, at the same time earnestly 
imploring the infinite mercy of the Divine Redeemer, that. 
she may be snatched as a brand from the burning.” 

On November 2, 1843, occurs this entry :—‘‘ Sarah Adam 
(late Miss S. Olding) having been removed by her marriage 
to reside at Oakham, sent a very respectful and affectionate 
resignation of her membership with us, but to my extreme 
grief [says] that she does not seek to join herself with some 
Scriptural Church. She and her husband attend in a neigh- 
bouring parish Church, where the gospel is preached by a 
pious Clergyman.” 

In 1849 the entries on Sept. 24 and Dec. 27 read as follows :— 

Sept. 24. “At the monthly meeting of the Pastors and 


| the last number of the TJ'ransactions (Vol. X., p. 160) 
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Deacons, the case of Sarah Frances Duncan was considered 
anew. For many months she has desisted from observing 
the public duties of a Church Member, being we believe, 
under the coercive influence of a sister?. This peculiarity of 
the case led to the unanimous conclusion that leniency is our 
duty, and that we should inform her that we cannot but. 
consider her as having withdrawn from our communion.” 

Dec. 27. “At the same Church Meeting evidence was. 
brought of gross immorality committed and long persevered 
in by J. B (admitted on Sept. 4, 1834) and by him 
admitted without any sign of penitence. The Church there- 
fore felt itself in duty bound to perform the awful act of 
excluding him from its communion, as a man utterly unworthy 
of being acknowledged to be a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

There are many references to students of the Homerton 
Academy, of which Dr. Pye Smith was Principal, who became 
members of the church. Many of them were transferred 
from churches in Scotland, and when they left for pastorates. 
very often a letter of commendation was sent with them. 
Thus, on July 25, 1839, there is this letter in regard to George 
Jones who had accepted the pastorate of Lyme Regis :-— 
“The Church of Christ, assembled for the solemnizing of 
religious ordinations in the Old Gravel Pit Meeting House 
at Hackney, to the Sister-Church at Lyme Regis, wishes. 
grace, mercy and peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ 
our Lord. ~ 

“Whereas our beloved brother, George Jones, has become 
the object of your election and invitation to the office of 
Pastor and Teacher, and to preside over you as your Overseer 
or Bishop, agreeably to the ecclesiastical order of the New 
Testament, we hereby declare our approbation of the proceed- 
ing, we bear testimony to his upright and exemplary character, 
we dismiss him from our community to yours, we commend 
him to your esteem and love, and we earnestly pray that 
the Spirit of Christ may render your union with him the 
means of eminent blessing to you and your families, to your 
town and its neighbourhood, and to the cause of true religion 
generally.” 

Dr. Pye Smith seems to have improved every possible 
occasion. Thus, on Jan. 5, 1807, we learn that “a little 


1“From this cause we cannot obtain any interview with her. She i is dependent 
upon this sister”? (Dr. Pye Smith’s note). 
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before ten in the evening, our dear and greatly valued brother, 
Mr. George Hall, junr., departed to his eternal rest. He 
was not quite nineteen years old. During the short course 
of his Christian life, he was a bright example of a truly Christ- 
like and heavenly temper and conduct. On Lord’s day 
afternoon, Jan. 11, this solemn event was improved in a 
discourse on Isaiah lvii. 1.” 

The anniversary of the church was solemnly celebrated. 
On March 6, 1834, we have the entry :—‘‘ A Special Church 
Meeting was holden this evening, being, at the same hour, 
Thirty Years since the formation of this Church. Prayer 
by Mr. Parker, Mr. Masson, and J.P.S. A brief account 
of the Church was given from the records of this book ; and 
the Covenant was solemnly read. 

**O how much reason we have, and I above all, for self- 
abasement, humiliation, and earnest prayer for greater blessings 
on my beloved people and on my own soul! ” 

Ten years later we read :—‘‘ The Church Meeting was held 
this evening, instead of last Thursday, the 4th, in consequence 
of my having to preach the last Lord’s day at Hope Chapel 

. . . Clifton. 

“Thus it coincided with the fortieth anniversary of my 
Ordination, and afforded opportunity for endeavouring to 
press some solemn, humiliating and encouraging reflexions. 

“* As a memento of the fortieth anniversary of the formation 
of this Church, some unknown friend or friends sent to me, 
on the precise day, March 6th, a most beautiful quarto Bible, 
for the use of the pulpit. 

“* Also this evening, my own beloved children sent an equally 
beautiful copy of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, and one 
of Mr. Russell’s Appendix, with the same destination.” 

The entries in the Minute Book with regard to Dr. Pye 
Smith’s own family are always very affectionate and tender. 
Thus we read (Feb. 9, 1828) that ‘‘ Also, Ebenezer Smith, 
Sarah Edwards Smith!, and Mary Ann Hale, children of 
this church, upon the evidence afforded of the work of divine 
grace in their souls, were unanimously advanced to the 
enjoyment of full communion.” 

On October 4, 1832, is the entry :—‘‘ Also Ebenezer Smith, 
being settled by Divine Providence in the City of London 
at a distance which renders it impracticable for him to fill 


1« This, my dear youngest child, lived ardently devoted to the Saviour, and 
died in holy peace, April 13, 18382”’ (Dr. Pye Smith’s note). 
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up his place as a Church-Member, or even to attend with us 
except very seldom, was dismissed to the Communion of 
the Church of Christ assembling at the King’s Weigh-House, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Thomas Binney.” 

It is worthy of note that while transfers are usually granted 
to other churches, some of the transfers are granted in this 
form: Nov. 2, 1848. ‘“‘ Hugh Lawson, going to Canada as 
a Missionary, was accredited and dismissed to any Scriptural 
Church where he may sojourn.’ 

There is not the slightest reference in the Minute Book 
to the work of Sunday Schools or of any effort for teaching the 
young. Dr. Pye Smith, however, seems to have had a warm 
place in his heart for young people, as the references to students 
testify ; and we have special notes like that about Emma 
Walford who was received into church fellowship on May 30, 
1828 :—“ This amiable young Christian was born Aug. 17, 
1812, gave delightful evidence of piety from about her 
thirteenth year, and died on Oct. 1829.” 

One of the most striking features about the life of the church 
is the way in which baptism was regarded as the way into 
the church, the baptized children becoming full members 
later in life. Thus we have, July 2, 1807, “‘ Elizabeth Whitwell, 
one of the children of this church, gave a satisfactory account 
of her hope towards God and her experience of personal 
religion, which was corroborated by pleasing testimonies to 
the Christian propriety of her habitual deportment. She was, 
therefore, unanimously advanced to the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges of church-communion.” 

The Minute Book traces the gradual growth of the church. 
Thus we read on Sept. 28, 1809, “‘it was the unanimous 
opinion that the appointment of suitable persons to the office 
of Deacon in this Christian Church would be greatly conducive 
to our edification, and to the general purposes of usefulness.”’ 
On Nov. 2, two deacons were to be elected, each member 
bringing a paper on which were written two names. Those 
absent “‘ through any pressing and irremediable necessity ” 
were to be permitted to send their votes in sealed envelopes, 
but this was not to be taken as a precedent. On Nov. 30, 
Joseph Aldersey and Samuel Gould Underhill were elected 
‘on the summation of the written votes of the church,”’ 
and, “‘on the Lord’s Day ensuing, were solemnly set apart 
to the office and work of Deacons by prayer and the laying 
on of hands.”’ In the following year the ‘‘ Meeting House 
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in Gravel Pit Field” was taken for three years, with the 
option of a further lease for fifty-eight years. The congregation 
‘began to worship there in March, 1811, the preachers the 
first Sunday being J. Clayton, senr., George Collison, and 
Dr. Robert Winter. The recommendations of a committee 
in regard to the building were duly accepted; “‘a certain 
number of pews in the body of the meeting ” were “ appro- 
priated to the accommodation of the servants of the families 
belonging to the congregation and the whole of the gallery 
for the free accommodation of the poor.” 

It had previously been decided that ‘a collection of 
Religious Tracts be kept in a drawer or closet under the 
pulpit seat, for the purpose of being given to the poor and 
to casual hearers ; and that a sum not exceeding two guineas 
be laid out for such purpose.” It had also been resolved 
to take an annual collection “for some great public object ” 
in the month of June. The first was for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1809 and realized £34 3s. 4d. Most 
of the collections recorded seem to have been for the Congre- 
gational Fund, which is apparently the Congregational 
Fund Board. The church seems to have supported the 
abortive attempt made in the year 1806 to form a 
Congregational Union. Thus on Oct. 12, 1807, it was 
resolved :— 


i. That this Church is sincerely desirous of promoting, 
so far as its limited influence can be in any way service- 
able, brotherly love and beneficial intercourse among 
all the true followers of Christ, and especially with 
other Congregational Churches holding the doctrines 
usually called Calvinistic. 

ii. That it is ready to unite with other Churches of the 
same faith and order, in the Plan of harmonious 
intercourse, friendship, and mutual good offices, 
which is recommended in an Address from the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union. 

iii. And that a notification of this concurrence be respect- 
fully sent to the Rev. John Kells and the Rev. Thomas 
Hill, the Secretaries of the said Committee. 


On May 3, 1810, occurs the entry :—‘“‘ At the Church Meeting 
held this evening, it was unanimously resolved that £5. 5. 0. 
should be presented by this church to the Committee of the 
Congregational Union, in aid of the important objects of that 
institution.” 


_ eee eee 
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Church Membership in those days stood for something 
clear and distinctive. Careful consideration was given to 
an application for membership by a Baptist deacon and his 
wife, in regard to which we have this long Minute : 


1811, Jan. 3. Thomas Pilby Burford, late a member and deacon 
of the Antipzdobaptist Church assembling in Shore Place, Hackney, 
and Elizabeth Burford, his wife, late a member of the same 
church, having proposed themselves to be united with us in full 
communion (the following resolutions were agreed to). 


1. That, from the testimony of the Revd. Wm. Bradley, the 
pastor of the church in Shore Place, and from other credible 
evidence, we are satisfied that the piety, integrity, and general 
character of Mr. Burford are such as justly recommend him to 
any Christian community as a disciple and follower of the Lord 
Jesus. 

2. That it appears, after careful enquiry, that the causes and 
grounds of Mr. Burford’s separation from the church in Shore 
Place, were questions of opinion and doubtful disputation, which 
do not affect his Christian character, and which cannot scripturally 
be made, on any side, terms of church communion. 


3. That, for this reason, it is no part of our duty, as a church, 
to investigate the details of that intricate business, or to make 
ourselves judges of its merits on either side. 


4. That the testimonial of the pastor and church in Shore 
Place is satisfactory as to the Christian and unexceptionable 
character of Mrs. Burford. 


5. That the difference of sentiment between us and Mr. and 
Mrs. Burford, as to the right of the infant seed of God’s people 
to the ordinances of church-membership and baptism (though 
the affirmative of that question is considered by us as a scriptural 
doctrine and an important privilege), yet cannot, on solid and 
scriptural grounds, be made a bar to the communion of saints. 


6. That, while, on our own part, we exercise this duty of 
christian forbearance, we confidently rely on a correspondent 
disposition in Mr. and Mrs. Burford, and that they will candidly 
avoid the introduction of discussions on the question of baptism 
as what, under these circumstances, could not contribute to godly 
edifying and holy love. 

7. That, with this exposition of our mutual views, we cordially 
give the right hand of christian fellowship to Mr. and Mrs. Burford, 
and receive them as a brother and sister in the Lord, that they and 
we may walk together in the observance of the ordinances, duties, 
and privileges which belong to the churches of Jesus Christ. 


8. That we, as a church of Christ, approve of Mr. Burford’s 
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continuing the occasional exercise of his gifts by preaching the 
gospel where he may have a call. 


9. Finally, that, if the sentiments of Mr. and Mrs. Burford 
on the subject of Baptism continue the same as they now are, 
and if, at any future period, they should have a comfortable prospect 
of union with an Antipsedobaptist Church, and should be desirous 
of availing themselves of it, we now profess our cordial 
readiness to assist them in the attainment of that object by such 
dismission and recommendation as the circumstance of the case 
may require. 


There is very little in regard to any political and social 
activity by the church, although we read on Jan. 3, 1839, 
of two members being “elected our Deputies, to represent 
us during the ensuing three years in the General Body of 
Deputies for the protection of Civil Rights.” 


In Jan., 1846, John Davies of Aldermanbury Postern was 
invited to be co-pastor, and having accepted the invitation 
was received into fellowship on March 19th, Dr. Pye Smith 
adding the pious request to the Minute, “‘O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, send now prosperity.” The Recognition Service was 
held on April 23, the Rev. Algernon Wells read the Scriptures 
and Dr. H. F. Burder’s enquiries were replied to by Stephen 
Olding for the church and by Mr. Davies, and he then 
addressed the minister on II. Timothy 2, 15. Dr. Pye Smith 
offered the “‘ Designation Prayer,” the Rev. Thomas Binney 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. Alfred Barrett offered the 
concluding Prayer. 


EDITORIAL 


GOODLY number of members and friends gathered to 
A hear Prof. F. M. Powicke at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society. The new Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford gave us a most interesting and 
seful talk on “The Use and Abuse of Historical Detail.” 
Jnfortunately he used no manuscript, and so those members 
f the Society who did not attend the meeting are made to 
uffer the penalty of not being able to read and profit by Prof. 
-owicke’s counsel. Our thanks to our visitor were expressed 
yy Mr. B. L. Manning and the Rev. A. G. Matthews, and also by 
Jr. Alexander Gordon, the veteran scholar and exemplary 
iographer whom we are always glad to welcome. ‘ 
A greeting was sent to our beloved ex-Secretary, the Rev. 
. G. Crippen, and the balance-sheet, printed within, was 
dopted. In place of Mr. Pierce, Dr. A. J. Grieve, the Prin- 
ipal of Lancashire Independent College, was elected President. 
Jr. Grieve has been a loyal and zealous member of the Society 
rom its foundation, and well deserves the honour accorded 
im. The other officers, Mr. R. H. Muddiman, Treasurer, the 
vev. R. G. Martin, M.A., Secretary, and Dr. Peel, Editor, were 
hanked for their services and re-elected. 


& * * * 


There is to be no ordinary meeting of the society at Norwich 
n October, but instead every member is asked to do his utmost 
o make the Historical Exhibition of Puritan Manuscripts and 
velics a huge success. We have the advantage of efficient co- 
peration and oversight at Norwich, as Mr. Basil Cozens-Hardy, 
rho is Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
jociety, is in charge of the exhibition.’ He is having the 
ssistance of the Rev. R. H. F. Peill, M.A., of the Old Meeting, 
nd Mr. B. H. Barber, J.P. All information about relics 
manuscripts or otherwise) should be sent to Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
6, Albemarle Road, Norwich. There will probably be no 
ifficulty in securing an ample supply of documentary material, 
ut other objects may not be so easily obtainable. They 
hould date from before 1800, though specially interesting 
xhibits of a later date will be welcomed, being’ of peculiar 
nterest to Congregationalists. Will every member of the Society 
oan what he can and prevail upon his friends to do likewise ? 

A 
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All loans will be carefully guarded and returned as the lender | 


may direct. 
The exhibition will be in Suckling Hall, in the very centre of 


the meetings area, and will be open from 10.0 to 6.0 each day, 
and on Tuesday, October 8th, at 12.15, Mr. Cozens-Hardy 
hopes to give a short talk on the exhibits. 


* * * * 


The list of members of the Society printed in this issue shows 
the great need there is for publicity in regard to the Society. 
How many ex-Chairmen of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales appear in the list ? How many moder- 
ators? How many ministers? It should be possible, if all 
members would lend a hand, to lift the membership of the 
Society to 1,000 within twelve months. The Centenary of the 
Union is to be celebrated in 1931. Can we not celebrate it 
by securing for our Society for the first time an adequate place 
in the thought and life of the denomination ? 


SUMMARISED ACCOUNT OF RECEIPTS & PAYMENTS, 1928. 


Receipts. 5 an ours Hxpenditure. £. 8. d. 
Jan. 1. 
To Balance forward Printing Transactions 46 15 9 
Dec. 31st, 1927 .. 53 5 6 Postages, &c. elo 0 
Subscriptions, 1928 .. 34 8 0 Hire of Hall for 
Arrears iA ee a sas Annual Meeting,&c. 1 9 3 
Subscriptionsin Advance 2 4 5 Donation to Friends’ 
Sale of Transactions .. 111 0 Historical Society 5 0 
Kditorial and Secre- 
tarial Expenses .. 15 8 
Printing Suber 
: Leaflets .. ‘ 12 0 
Record Cards for 
Index Bye o4 14 4 
Balance in hand, 
31/12/28 .. - 4914 5 
£102 1. 5 E102, 1 5 
Audited and found correct, 
CYRIL LEE DAVIS, 
20th March, 1929. Hon. Auditor. 
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Dale of Birmingham 


SUPPOSE there is nothing to which Dr. Dale would have 
objected more vehemently than to be described as an 
“eminent Victorian’; and yet he was one of a large 
band of outstanding men who definitely impressed a 

whole generation with their gifts of mind or character or 
leadership. 1t may seem to those of us who can look back 
to the 70’s and 80’s of the last century that there are few 
figures now before the public who will in fifty years’ time be 
as well remembered as are such names as those of Gladstone, 
Bright, Disraeli, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Darwin, Irving, Newman, Spurgeon, and Spencer. 

To Congregationalists one name towers above his con- 
temporaries, and if I dare sum up in a sentence those qualities 
which the name of Robert William Dale suggest, I would say 
that I recall him as a leader of extraordinary vigour, learning, 
and courage, whose strenuous life of public service was rooted 
in his profound religious convictions. 

This year is the centenary of his birth, which took place on 
December Ist, 1829, in London. The number of those who 
were privileged to know him as a friend and minister and fellow- 
citizen is now sadly diminished, and, as one of them, I have 
been asked to draw upon my personal recollections. It is 
probable that there are others who could claim a longer and 
closer association with him, but none honours his memory more 
deeply. My observation of Dale began in my own home. My 
father, Frederick Keep, was one of a group who left Carrs Lane 
about 1856 to form the nucleus of the Congregational Church 
at Francis Road, Edgbaston, which had been built to celebrate 
the jubilee of John Angell James. Thus I was not brought up 
at Carrs Lane, and the very few visits I paid as a child to that 
historic sanctuary are only reminiscent of straight-backed, 
narrow-seated pews from whose cavernous depths I listened to 
apparently unending sermons. I rather think my father’s 
profound admiration for Dale was tempered with some secret 
awe of a learning which hardly suited his own simple evangelical 
faith. Every year in connection with the local anniversary 
meetings of the London Missionary Society it was his custom 
to invite the deputation of missionaries to meet the Congre- 
gational ministers of Birmingham at a mid-day dinner framed 
on those substantial lines which found more favour sixty years 
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ago than they would to-day! As a small boy of tender years 


I was allowed to come into the dining-room at the dessert stage, 
and I retain a vivid recollection of Dale as the centre of the 
party. In those days wine was not taboo to Nonconformist 
ministers or deacons, and Dale had a generous appreciation of 
the good things of the table. Over the port conversation 
flowed freely and I remember quite well the deference that was 
paid to the talk of the rather loud-voiced man with a black 
bushy beard and swarthy complexion who dominated the 
conversation. Dominating but not domineering is rather an 
apt description of his influence through all his life. He was a 
natural leader of men, conscious of his power, but not abusing 
it. I think that, like Viscount Haldane, who has let us see the 
springs of success in his own crowded life, Dale set himself to 
master the first principles of whatever subject he was interested 
in, and on that solid foundation he could then speak with 
authority, illuminating his reflections with the: light gained 
from his wide knowledge of men and affairs. 

To see Dale in the streets of Birmingham was itself a revela- 
tion of much of his character. He favoured a square-shaped 
*bowler’’ hat, which suited his sturdy, thick-set figure, as, 
grasping umbrella or stick, he strode somewhat aggressively 
about his business. But brusque as he could be at times, and 
never suffering fools gladly, he was tender and affectionate in 
the homes of his people. Those who can speak from experience 
all testify to the grace and comfort he brought into the chambers 
of illness or affliction. 

Another characteristic often commented upon was his 
business acumen. Men have told me that he was as acute in 
getting to the heart of a business problem as he was in diag- 
nosing a religious difficulty. Perhaps “sanity” is the word 
that hits off this side of his ministration most appropriately. 

Somewhere about 1890 a young fellow who felt the world 
falling about his ears and was terribly oppressed by the sense 
of some lapse of conduct sought Dale’s advice. He was 
received with the utmost kindness in that tobacco-perfumed 
and book-crowded study which was known to so many visitors. 
After hearing very patiently his confidant’s confession of his 
trouble Dale’s comment was, ‘“‘ Ah, I see you have been badly 
hipped ”’ ; then, after a few words of common-sense advice, he 
abruptly turned the conversation into healthy and less morbid 
channels with the words, ‘‘ Now, tell me, what books have you 
been reading lately !’’. This was followed by an invitation to 
stay to supper, and, in the light of that wise man’s knowledge 
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of the world and the human heart, an interview that was 
anticipated with fear and trembling as an occasion when doom 
for sins, real or imaginary, would be pronounced, was turned 
into a renaissance of self-respect and healthy pride. 

Dale retained amidst all the crowded years of his life a keen 
memory for persons and old associations. My last interview 
with him was a call on him at his cottage at Llanbedr in 1894. 
He was in failing health but he received me affectionately and 
took real pleasure in questioning me about family affairs and 
memories of bygone years. 

But whilst his own people knew and loved him as a devoted 
pastor and inspiring teacher, thousands of citizens only came 
into touch with him as a politician. Birmingham in those days 
was, to use Bright’s graphic phrase, ‘“ as liberal as the sea is 
salt.”’ The “‘ Tories ’’ were in a perfectly hopeless minority, but 
up to the sixties they controlled public affairs to an extent 
out of all proportion to their numbers or deserts. Dale was at 
the centre of a group of progressives who reversed all the back- 
stair and reactionary policy of the past. In civic administra- 
tion and in education they sought to place the responsibility on 
the citizens themselves, and they set an example by devoting 
themselves ungrudgingly to public affairs, not even shirking 
the tedious drudgery of ward meetings. 

Chamberlain, Vince, and Dawson are the names usually 
linked with Dale’s in this crusade, but the infection of their 
zeal spread into all ranks, and credit for the great advances that 
Birmingham made should be shared by hosts of citizens whose 
ambition it was to serve their town faithfully and to make 
it a worthy and beautiful place in which to live. And so I 
remember that no great public meeting in the Town Hall was 
complete unless Dale was on the platform. His reception by 
the audience was as fervid as that accorded to the three local 
Members of Parliament, Of these Muntz was no speaker, but 
Bright, though his greatest days were then over, moved us 
strangely with his silvery eloquence and deep feeling: 
Chamberlain’s perfect lucidity and his incisive attacks on 
reactionary Toryism roused us to frenzied enthusiasm: but 
when Dale rose, his stately diction and lofty moral appeal 
seemed to lift the meeting to the level of a religious ceremony. 
Where Birmingham Liberalism might have led the nation if 
that apple of discord, Gladstonian Home Rule, had not been 
thrown in, will always remain as food for sad speculation. 

At a meeting at Carrs Lane in 1894 Dale himself quoted 
Bright’s remark to P. H. Muntz—‘“I never see Dale rising. 
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without thinking of the Church Militant.” As citizen, politi- 
cian, educational reformer, Dale laboured with might and main, 
bringing into all his work a glow of deep religious fervour, for 
he knew that this was no mean part of his ministry. 

But naturally the most impressive memories of him are 
associated with his work at Carrs Lane. 

For several years before I joined the Church there, I delighted 
to listen to him every Sunday evening, and so, in a material way, 
my earliest recollections of him in the pulpit are linked with the 
impressiveness that so often gathers round an evening service. 
In those days there was a gas lamp by the side of his reading 
desk and as the flame constantly flickered above its cylindrical 
glass shade Dale’s hand moved out to adjust the tap, and this 
trivial image remains when I would that weightier matters 
found lodgment! But I can still hear the ringing tones of his 
voice and with very little imagination can come again under the 
spell of his oratory. He was not always inspired, and at times 
there was a metallic hardness about his voice that seemed to suit 
his subject. On the Sunday evening following a week in which 
I suffered a grievous loss by death I remember he chilled me to 
the marrow with a sermon from the text, “‘ Let the dead bury 
their own dead’”’! But nearly always attention was riveted 
from the opening sentence till the great theme he was developing 
ended as the preacher left the desk and his notes upon it, and, 
grasping with both hands the rail of the platform, poured out 
his soul in an impassioned climax. After that came the long 
walk home with a friend, eagerly discussing the sermon whose 
echo still rang in our ears. Many of those sermons were 
topical in the best sense: there was no pandering to ephemeral 
popular tastes or fancies, and of course sensationalism was 
utterly unknown. But how often, for instance, have I heard 
him refer to “Mr. Matthew Arnold” and his panaceas of 
culture and morality! Or the names of Huxley, Spencer, 
Carlyle, and other contemporaries would emerge as he expounded 
some tremendous Christian doctrine whose implications found 
expression in the life and thought of the day. And then there 
were single phrases which haunt the memory and on each of 
which rested a whole structure of philosophy. ‘‘ In Christ” : 
that was in some ways at the root of all of his later teachings. 
His use of those two words revealed his sense of the awful 
mystery that lay at the heart of Christian redemption. “‘ The 
eternal law of Righteousness’? was to him an overpowering 
reality, though I suppose no part of his teaching has been 
subjected to severer criticism. ‘“‘ August” is a word that opens 
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a window into a soul that blazed with a sense of the majesty 
and holiness of God. ‘“ Flagrant sins’ were far removed from 
those moral lapses frowned on by social convention. And, 
above all, who that heard can ever forget those prayers that 
began, I think, always with the invocation, “‘ Almighty and 
everlasting God’’? Dale had no place in his prayers for 
sentimental ascriptions to ‘‘ Our elder Brother,” and though 
he often prayed to God as ‘“‘ Our Heavenly Father,” I do not 
think those words had quite the same content to Dale as they 
now suggest to a generation that has been nourished on “ The 
Christ of History.” How many times he began a sentence with 
the words, ““I suppose . . . ” and before he had finished it the 
hearer found that Dale’s suppositions were really convictions 
based on profound learning and irradiated with far-reaching 
knowledge. I include in my mental picture of him a great 
strain of courage, and I think specially here of that modernistic 
outlook which fifty years ago was bound to antagonize a 
majority of evangelical Christians of any denomination. 
Dale did not gratuitously obtrude his conclusions in this respect, 
but he never shrank from declaring them when necessary and 
he never obscured his own convictions by affecting a false 
sympathy with so-called orthodoxy. I have in mind at the 
moment a bold, uncompromising sermon on Jonah which I heard 
about 1891. I recently came across an account of it that I 
had cut out of some paper, and it seemed to me to follow the 
same line of exposition that I have heard in the last twelve 
months. And in an exactly opposite direction, Dale’s courage 
was shown when he supported D. L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey 
on the platform at Bingley Hall. Moody, who was my father’s 
guest at his first visit to Birmingham in 1875, was miles away 
from Dale in method and manner, but that great sober preacher 
was large-hearted enough to recognise that the American 
Evangelists were perfectly sincere in their efforts to rouse their 
generation to a sense of sin and the need of salvation. As an 
illustration of Dale’s patience and sense of responsibility for 
each member of his Church I want to quote from a letter I had 
from him in 1891. Circumstances made it desirable to live 
a few miles outside the town, and Sunday communication with 
Carrs Lane involved a troublesome railway journey. I told Dr. 
Dale that I should have to absent myself a good deal from 
attendance at services. He read my note as tantamount to a 
resignation and wrote me as follows : 


“ ,.. It is my impression that the depth, energy and 
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endurance of your religious life depend very much upon the — 
amount of divine truth that you really appropriate and make 
your own, and that unless from year to year there is a 
constant enlargement in your knowledge of God, you will 
find that your sense of eternal things will become fainter and 
the personal authority of the Lord Jesus Christ less and less 
effective, your joy in the Christian redemption will gradually 
disappear and your faith itself may be in danger of being 
exhausted. No activity in good works will compensate for 
growth in the knowledge of God. Aman that has an intellect 
must—if he is to live a Christian life—use it in religious 
thought and enrich it with the contents of the Christian 
revelation. Let me therefore earnestly entreat you to get 
time for serious religious reading and to use that time 
strenuously and devoutly.” 


In conclusion, I think I can say that the aspects of Dale’s 
life and teaching that impressed me most and have persisted 
as an influence through the years that have passed are as 
follows :— 

First—his own broad human interests. Dale combined in 
an almost unique degree the characteristics of a great scholar, 
a great politician and social reformer, and a great saint. There 
was nothing at all incongruous in the association All his gifts 
of mind and spirit were consecrated to the service of God, and 
there was no part of his strenuous life divorced from his 
religion. 

Secondly—there was a massiveness about his preaching that 
gave his hearers an abiding sense of the intellectual appeal of 
Christianity. Certainly he was often hard to understand, but 
his great sermons were often printed and still stand the test of 
time. He simply compelled his hearers to think seriously 
about great subjects, and especially those identified with 
historic doctrines. But he always insisted that doctrine was a 
human attempt to state or explain some great fact of religious 
experience which would still remain a precious possession when 
the theories man had woven round it had ceased to command 
intellectual assent. 

And thirdly—he gave to many of us a new sense of what the 
Incarnation really means. In words of incomparable solemnity 
he preached the glory of Christ the Saviour, Redeemer, and 
ever-living Advocate. But he insisted that it was this Jesus 
Christ who had sanctified by His participation every humdrum 
duty of our daily occupations. 'he Laws of Christ for Common 
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Infe broke new ground for many a young fellow and prepared 
the way for later teaching that claims to find in Christ’s 
reactions to the problems of His own day an indication of the 
Divine purpose for each one of us. 

I have lived long enough to see how special emphasis is laid 
by a succession of great preachers on certain aspects of the 
Christian revelation. These phases @f thought have all been 
invaluable contributions towards a full conception of the 
great varieties of our faith, but each in turn has lead to some 
wider, or it may be to a more intense, view of the subject that 
has been stressed. And so, though at the time it may almost 
have seemed that the last word had been spoken, experience 
has confirmed that there is always more light and more truth 
to break forth from the divine word. Thus it has been with 
Robert William Dale, a teacher whose powerful personality 
won for him immense influence extending beyond his own day. 
The truths he contended for became part and parcel of the lives 
of his hearers and will persist to the end, though his arguments 
might no longer carry the same conviction to men and women 
separated from him by a whole generation. 


“ Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself : 
And, at the end of the day, 
O faithful shepherd ! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


H. F. Kzxep. 
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The Rev. Richard Baxter’s 
Relation to Oliver Cromwell 
(Continued from page 227) 


§46. “J shall for brevity overpass the particular mention 
of the Parliaments summoned by Cromwell ; of their displeasing 
him by ravelling his Instrument, and other means; and of his 
rough and resolute dissolving them. One of the chief works which 
he did was the purging of the Ministry—of which I shall say some- 
what more. And here I suppose the Reader to understand that 
the Synod of Westminster was dissolved with the Parliament ; 
and, therefore, a Society of Ministers with some others, were chosen 
by Cromwell to sit at Whitehall, under the Name of Tiers, who 
were mostly Independants, but some sober Presbyterians with 
them ; and had power to try all that came for Institution or In- 
duction and without their Approbation none were admitted. This 
Assembly of Triers examined themselves all that were able to 
come up to London ; but if any were unable, or were of doubtful 
Qualifications between Worthy and Unworthy, they used to refer 
them to some Ministers in the County where they lived, and to 
approve them, if they approved them. And because this Assembly 
of Triers is most heavily accused and reproached by some Men, 
I shall speak the truth of them, and suppose my word will be 
the rather taken, because most of them took me for one of their 
boldest Adversaries, as to their Opinions, and because I was known 
to disown their Power, insomuch that I refused to try any under 
them upon their reference, except a very few, whose Importunity 
and necessity moved me (they being such as for their Episcopal 
Judgment, or some such Cause, the Triers were like to have rejected). 
The truth is that though their Authority was null, and though 
some few over-busie and over-rigid Independants among them, 
were too severe against all that were Arminians, and too particular 
in enquiring after Evidences of Sanctification in those whom they 
Examined, and somewhat too lax in their Admission of Unlearned 
and Erroneous Men, that favoured Antinomianism or Anabaptism ; 
yet, to give them their due, they did abundance of good to the 
Church. They saved many a Congregation from ignorant, ungodly, 
drunken Teachers—that sort of men that intended no more in 
the Ministry than to say a Sermon, as Readers say their Common 
Prayers, and so patch up a few good words together to take the 
People asleep with on Sunday, and all the rest of the Week go with 
them to the Ale-house, and harden them in their Sin; and that 
sort of Ministers that either preacht against a holy Life, or preacht 
as Men that never were acquainted with it; all those that used 
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the Ministry but as a Common Trade to live by, and were never 
likely to convert a Soul; all these they usually rejected, and in 
their stead admitted of any that were able serious Preachers, and 
lived a godly Life, of what tollerable Opinion soever they were. 
So that though they were many of them somewhat partial for 
the Independents, Separatists, Fifth Monarchy-men and Ana- 
baptists, and against the Prelatists and Arminians, yet so great 
was the benefit above the hurt, which they brought to the Church, 
that many thousands of Souls blest God for the faithful Ministers 
whom they let in, and grieved when the Prelatists afterward cast 
them out again.”’ 

§118. “To return from this Digression to the Proceedings of 
Cromwell, when he was made Lord Protector, he had the Policy 
not to detect and exasperate the Ministers and others that con- 
sented not to his Government (having seen what a stir the Engage- 
ment had before made); but he let Men live quietly, without 
putting any Oaths of Fidelity upon them: except his Parliaments, 
for those must not enter the House until they had sworn Fidelity 
tohim. The Sectarian Party in his Army and elsewhere, he chiefly 
trusted to and pleased, till by the People’s submission and quietness 
he thought himself well settled ; and then he began to undermine 
them, and by degrees to work them out. And though he had so 
often spoken for the Anabaptists, now he findeth them so heady, 
and so much against any settled Government, and so set upon the 
promoting of their Way and Party, that he doth not only begin to 
blame their unruliness, but also designeth to settle himself in the 
People’s Favour by suppressing them. In Jreland they were grown 
so high that the Soldiers were—many of them—re-baptized as the 
way to Preferment ; and those that opposed them they crusht 
with much uncharitable Fierceness. To suppress these, he sent 
thither his Son, Henry Cromwell,*®= who so discountenanced the 
Anabaptists, as yet to deal civilly by them, repressing their 
Insolencies but not abusing them or dealing hardly with them ; 
promoting the Work of the Gospel, and setting up good and sober 
Ministers ; and dealing civilly with the Royalists, and obliging all: 
so that he was generally beloved, and well spoken of. And Major- 
General Ludlow who headed the Anabaptists in Ireland, was fain 
to draw in his head. In England Cromwell connived at his old 
Friend Harrison, while he made himself the Head of the 
Anabaptists and Fanaticks here, till he saw it would be an 
applauded acceptable thing to the Nation to suppress him, and 
then he doth it easily in a trice, and maketh him contemptible 


88 Henry Cromwell, 1628-1674. (See D. N. B.) He was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland from Sept., 1655, to June, 1660. His policy aimed “to substitute a 
settled civil government and to put an end to the influence of the Anabaptists 
who had hitherto monopolised the direction of the Government.” (Firth, Last 
Days of the Protectorate, II, pp. 150-158.) : 
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who but yesterday thought himself not much below him. The 
same he doth also as easily by Lambert,** and layeth him by.” 
Relevant here is Pt. IT., § 50. ‘“‘ When Cromwell’s Faction were 
making him Protector, they drew up a Thing which they called 
The Government of England &c. Therein they determined that all 
should have Liberty or free Exercise of their Religion, who professed 
faith in God by Jesus Christ. After this he called a Parliament, 
(Sept., 1654] which examined this Instrument of Government ; and 
when they came to those words, the Orthodox Party affirmed, That 
if they spake de re and not de nomine, Faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
could contain no less than the Fundamentals of Religion. Whereupon 
it was purposed that all should have a due measure of Liberty 
who professed the Fundamentals. Hereupon the Committee 
appointed to that Business were required to nominate certain 
Divines to draw up in terminis the Fundamentals of Religion—to 
be as a Test in this Toleration. The Committee being about 
Fourteen, named every one his Man. The Lord Broghill®® (after 
Earl of Orery and Lord President of Munster, and one of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council) named the Primate of Ireland, Arch- 
bishop Usher... When he (because of his Age and Unwillingness to 
wrangle with such men as were to join with him) had refused the 
Service, the Lord Broghill nominated me in his Stead. Whereupon 
I was sent for up to London. But before I came the rest had begun 
their Work, and drawn up some few of those Propositions which 
they called Fundamentals. The Men that I found there were, Mr. 
Marshal, Mr. Reyner, Dr. Cheynell, Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Owen, Mr. 
Nye, Mr. Sydrach Sympson, Mr. Vines, Mr. Manton and Mr. Jacomb.”’ 
Baxter found himself at cross purposes with the Majority of the 
Conference, especially their chief spokesman, Dr. Owen, who 
proposed, e.g., to make it a fundamental That no Man could know 
God to Salvation by any other means than the Holy Scriptures. For 
his part, Baxter urged “the Brethren” to offer the Parliament 
the (Apostles’) “‘ Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue alone as our 
Essentials or Fundamentals,”’ and then leave it with the Magistrate 
to judge or punish aberrations from these as they might arise. But 
he was overruled and (§ 56) “ at last Twenty of their Propositions 


89 John Lambert (1610-1683). See article in D.N.B. and Last Days of the 
Protectorate, both by Firth. 

99 See D.N.B. After the execution of the King he came to London with the 
intention of crossing to the Continent to ask Charles for a commission in Ireland. 
How Cromwell surprised him by a personal visit and won him over is told by 
Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth, Vol. I., p. 106. From that time he be- 
came one of Cromwell’s most trusted supporters. Baxter’s feeling about him 
is expressed in the Epistle Dedicatory of his Apology for the Christian Religion 
(1655), made up of sermons for the most part preached before Broghill during the 
visit to London mentioned in the text. For his singularly conciliatory policy and 
influence as Cromwell’s representative in Scotland see Firth, Last Days of the 
Protectorate, I1., 91 ff. 
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rere printed for the Parliament. But the Parliament was dissolved 
Jan. 22, 1655) and all came to nothing and that Labour was lost.” 

§ 57. “ At this time the Lord Broghill and the Earl of Warwick 
rought meto Preach before Cromwell the Protector (which was the 
nly time that ever | preached to him, save once long before, 
rhen he was an inferior Man among other Auditors). I knew not 
hich way to provoke him better to his Duty than by preaching on 
Cor. i, 10, against the Divisions and Distractions of the Church, 
nd shewing how mischievous a thing it was for Politicians to 
laintain such Divisions for their own Ends, that they might fish 
1 troubled waters, and keep the Church by its Divisions in a state 
| Weakness, lest it should be able to offend them ; and to shew 
1e necessity and Means of Union. But the plainness and nearness 
heard was displeasing to him, and his Courtiers ; but they put it 


§ 58. “ A while after Cromwell sent to speak with me ! and when I 
me, in the presence only of three of his chief Men, he began a long 
id tedious Speech to me of God’s Providence in the Change of the 
overnment, and how God had owned it, and what great things 
ud been done at home and abroad, in the Peace with Spain and 
olland &¢. When he had wearied us all with speaking thus slowly 
yout an hour, I told him, it was too great Condescension to acquaint 
e so fully with all these Matters which were above me, but I 
ld him that we took our Ancient Monarchy to be a Blessing, and 
yt an Evil, to the Land ; and humbly craved his Patience that I 
ight ask him How Hngland had ever forfeited that Blessing, and 
ito whom the Forfeiture was made? (I was fain to speak of the 
pecies of Government only, for they had lately made it Treason 
7 a Law to speak for the Person of the King.) Upon that Question 
» was awakened into some Passion, and told me it was no Forfeiture, 
it God had changed it as pleased him ; and then he let fly at the 
wliament (which thwarted him), and especially by name at four 

five of those Members which were my chief Acquaintance ; and 
presumed to defend them against his Passion ; and thus four or 
re hours were spent.” 

§ 59. ‘“‘ A few days after he sent for me again to hear my Judgment 
out Liberty of Conscience (which he pretended to be most zealous 
r) before almost all his Privy Council : where, after another slow 
dious Speech of his, I told him a little of my Judgment. And 
1en two of his Company had spun out a great deal more of the 


1 Robert Rich, 1587-1658 (see D.N.B.) a candid friend but warm admirer 
Cromwell. He bore the Sword of State at the Protector’s second inaugura- 
n (June 26, 1657) and his grandson and heir married Cromwell’s daughter 
ances in Dec. of the same year. He has been claimed as a Presbyterian, but 
s quite as much an Independent. His constant association with the Pilgrim 
thers of New England at their first settlement cannot have been without its 
luence on him. 
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time, in such like tedious (but meer ignorant) Speeches, some four 
or five hours being spent, I told him that if he would be at the 
labour to read it, I could tell him more of my mind in writing in 
two Sheets, than in that way of Speaking in many days, and that 
I had a Paper on that Subject by me, written for a Friend, which 
if he would peruse, and allow for the change of the Person, he 
would know my Sense. He received the Paper after, but I scarce 
believe that he ever read it : for I saw that what he learned must 
be from himself, being more disposed to speak many hours than to 
hear one ; and little heeding what another said, when he had spoken 
himself.” 

Part II. §49. ““And about the same time [Feb. 1655-6], while 
Cromwell professed to do all that he could for the equal promoting of 
Godliness and Peace, andthe Magistrates Assistance greatly facilita- 
ting the Work of the Ministers, and many Ministers neglected their 
Duty because the Magistrate compelled not the People to submit to 
them, and some never administered the Lord’s Supper because they 
thought nothing but Constraint by the Magistrate would enable them 
to do it aright ; and, on the other Extream, Cromwell himself, and 
such others, commonly gave out that they could not understand what 
the Magistrate had to do in Matters of Religion, and they thought 
that all Men should be left to their own Consciences, and that the 
Magistrate could not interpose but he should be ensnared in the 
Guilt of Persecution—I say, while these Extreams prevailed, upon 
the Discourses of some Independants I offered them a few Proposals 
suited to those Times, containing those few Duties by which a 
willing Magistrate might easily settle the Church in a safe and holy 
Peace, without incurring the guilt of Persecution or Profaneness 
or Licentiousness. But having no Correspondency with Cromwell, 
or any of his Council, they were never showed, or made use of any 
further, than for the perusal of him to whom I gave them (who 
being one of their Faction, I thought it possible he might have further 
improved them).” 

Pt. I. § 144. “I come nowto the End of Cromwell’s Reign, who died 
(of a Fever) before he was aware. He escaped the Attempts of many 
that sought to have dispatched him sooner ; but he could not escape 
the strokes of God, when his appe’nted Time was come. (Though 
an Independant” (as it is currently reported without any Con- 
tradiction that ever I heard of), praying for him, said, ‘“ Lord, we 
ask not for his Life, for that we are sure of, but that he may serve thee 
better than ever he had done,’’ to the dishonour of that Presumption 
which some men call a particular Faith ; i.e., a believing that they 


®2 The Independent alluded to is said to have been Dr. Thomas Goodwin. See 
Ludlow’s Memoirs, II. 43: 

“Dr. (Thomas) Goodwin, his creature and trencher-chaplain, used this expres- 
sion in his prayer, during the time of his sickness, ‘ Lord we beg not for his recovery, 
for that thou hast already granted and assured us of, but for his speedy recovery.’” 
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shall receive whatever they ask, if they can but stedfastly believe 
that they shall receive it, though it be such as they have no other 
promise for, but that of Hearing believing Prayers, which they 
misunderstand. 

Never man .was higher extolled, and never man was baselier 
reported of, and vilified than this man. No (meer) man was 
better and worse spoken of than he according as Mens Interests 
led their Judgments. The Soldiers and Sectaries most highly 
magnified him, till he began to seek the Crown® and the Establish- 
ment of his Family; and then there were so many that would 
be Half-Kings themselves, that a King did seem intollerable to them. 
The Royalists abhorred him as a most perfidious Hypocrite ; and 
the Presbyterians thought him little better, in his management of 
public matters. 

lf after so many others I may speak my Opinion of him, I think, 
that, having been a Prodigal in his Youth, and afterward changed 
to a zealous Religiousness, he meant honestly in the main, and was 
pious and conscionable in the main course of his Life, till Prosperity 
and Success corrupted him. That, at his first entrance into the 
Wars, being but a Captain of Horse, he had a special care to get 
religious men into his Troop. These men were of greater under- 
standing than common Soldiers, and therefore were more appre- 
hensive of the Importance and Consequence of the War ; and, making 
not Money but that which they took for the Public Felicity to be 
their End, they were the more engaged to be valiant: for he that 
maketh Money his End, doth Esteem his Life above his Pay, 
and therefore is like enough to save it by flight when danger comes, 
if possibly he can ; but he that maketh the Felicity of Church and 
State his End, esteemeth it above his Life and therefore will the 
sooner lay down his Life forit. And men of Parts and understanding 
know how to manage their business, and know that flying is the 
surest way to death, and that standing to it is the likeliest way to 
escape ; their being many usually that fall in flight, for one that 
falls in valiant fight. These things it’s probable Cromwell understood ; 
and that none would be such engaged valiant men as the Religious. 
But yet I conjecture that at his first choosing such men into his 
Troop, it was the very Esteem and Love of Religious Men that 
principally moved him ; and the avoiding of those Disorders, Mutinies, 
Plunderings, and Grievances of the Country, which deboist men in 
Armies are commonly guilty of. By this means he indeed sped 
better than he expected. 

Aires, Desborough, Berry, Evanson, and the rest of that Troop 
did prove so valiant, that, as far as I could learn, they never once 
ran away before an Enemy. Hereupon, he got a Commission to 

*3 Cromwell never sought the crown and felt no inclination to accept it when 


offered, except as a possible duty and benefit to the Commonwealth. See the 
whole of c. V. in Firth’s Last Years of the Protectorate, II. ; 
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take some care of the Associated Counties, where he brought this 
Troop into a double Regiment of fourteen full Troops ; and ali these 
as full of religious men as he could get. These having more than 
ordinary Wit and Resolution, had more than ordinary Success, 
first in Lincolnshire, and afterward in the Earl of Manchester’s 
Army at York Fight. With their Successes the Hearts both of 
Captain and Soldiers secretly rise both in Pride and Expectation. 
And the familiarity of many honest erroneous Men (Anabaptists, 
Antinomians, &c.) withal began quickly to corrupt their Judgments. 
Hereupon Cromwell’s general Religious Zeal giveth way to the 
power of that Ambition which still increaseth as his Successes do 
increase. Both Piety and Ambition concurred in his countenancing 
of all that he thought Godly of what Sect soever. Piety pleadeth 
for them as Godly and Charity as Men; and Ambition secretly 
telleth him what use he might make of them. He meaneth well 
in all this at the beginning, and thinketh he doth all for the Safety 
of the Godly, and the Publick Good, but not without an Eye to 
himself. 

When Successes had broken down all considerable Opposition, 
he was then in the face of his strongest Temptations, which con- 
quered him when he had conquered others. He thought that he 
had hitherto done well both as to the Hnd and Means, and God by 
the wonderful Blessing of his Providence had owned his endeavours, 
and it was none but God that had made him great. He thought 
that if the War was lawful the Victory was lawful ; and if it were 
lawful to fight against the King and conquer him, it was lawful to 
use him as a conquered Enemy, and a foolish thing to trust him 
when they had so provoked him (whereas indeed the Parliament 
professed neither to fight against him nor to conquer him). He 
thought that the Heart of the King was deep, and that he resolved 
upon Revenge, and that if he were King he would easily at one time 
or other accomplish it; and that it was a dishonest thing of the 
Parliament to set men to fight for them against the King, and then 
to lay their Necks upon the block and be at his Mercy ; and that if that 
must be their Case, it was better to flatter or please him than to 
fight against him. He saw that the Scots and the Presbyterians 
in the Parliament, did by the Covenant and the Oath of Allegiance, 
find themselves bound to the Person and Family of the King, and 
that there was no hope of changing their minds in this. Hereupon, 
he joyned with that Party in the Parliament who were for the 
Cutting off the King, and trusting him no more. And consequently 
he joyned with them in raising the Independants to make a Faction 
in the Synod at Westminster and in the City ; and in strengthening 
the Sectaries in Army, City and Country, and in rendering the Scots 
and Ministers as odious as he could, to disable them from hindering 
the Change of Government. In the doing of all this (which Distrust 
and Ambition had persuaded him was well done) he thought it 
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lawful to use his Wits, to choose each Instrument, and suit each 
means unto its end; and accordingly he daily imployed himself, 
and modelled the Army, and disbanded all other Garrisons and 
Forces and Committees, which were like to have hindered his 
design. And, as he went on, though he yet resolved not what form 
the New Commonwealth should be molded into, yet he thought 
it but reasonable, that he should be the chief Person who had been 
chief in their Deliverance (for the Lord Fairfax he knew had but the 
Name). At last, as he thought it lawful to cut off the King, because 
he thought he was lawfully conquered, so he thought it lawful to 
fight against the Scots that would set him up ; and to pull down the 
Presbyterian Majority in the Parliament which would else, by restor- 
ing him, undo all which had cost them so much Blood and Treasure. 
And accordingly he conquered Scotland, and pulleth down the 
Parliament ; being the easlier perswaded that all this was lawful, 
because he had a secret Byas and Eye towards his own Exaltation. 
For he (and his Officers) thought, that when the King was gone a 
Government there must be ; and that no Man was so fit for it as he 
himself ; as best deserving it, and as having by his Wit and. great 
Interest in the Army, the best sufficiency to manage it. Yea they 
thought that God had called them by Successes to Govern and take 
care of the Commonwealth, and of the Interest of all his People in 
the Land ; and that if they stood by and suffered the Parliament 
to do that which they thought was dangerous, it would be required 
at their hands, whom they thought God had made the Guardians of 
the Land. Having thus forced his Conscience to justifie all his Cause 
(the Cutting off the King, the setting up himself and his Adherents, 
the pulling down the Parliament and the Scots), he thinketh 
that the End being good and necessary, the necessary means 
cannot be bad. And accordingly he giveth his Interest and Cause 
leave to tell him, how far Sects shall be tollerated and commended, 
and how far not; and how far the ministry shall be owned and 
supported, and how far not; yea, and how far Professions, Promises 
and Vows shall be kept or broken. And, therefore, the Covenant 
he could not away with ; nor the Ministers, further than they yielded 
to his Ends, or did not openly resist them. He seemed exceeding 
open-hearted, by a familiar Rustick affected Carriage (especially 
to his Soldiers in sporting with them). But he thought Secrecy a 
Vertue, and Dissimulation no Vice, and Simulation, that is, in plain 
English a Lie, or Perfidiousness to be a tollerable Fault in a Case 
of Necessity : being of the same opinion with the Lord Bacon (who 
was not so Precise as Learned) That the best Composition and 
Temperance is, to have openness in Fame and Opinion, Secresy in 
habit, Dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to feign if there 
be no remedy (Essay 6). Therefore he kept fair with all, saving his 
open or unreconcileable Enemies. He carried it with such Dissimu- 
lation that Anabaptists, Independants and Antinomians did all 
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think that he was one of them. But he never endeavoured to 
perswade the Presbyterians that he was one of them; but only that 
he would do them Justice, and Preserve them, and that he honoured 
their Worth and Piety: for he knew they were not so easily deceived. 
In a word, he did as our Prelates have done, begin low and rise 
higher in his Resolutions as his Condition rose; and the Promises 
which he)made in his lower Condition he used, as the interest of his 
higher following Condition did require ; and kept up as much Honesty 
and Godliness in the main as his Cause and Interest would allow 
(but there they left him). And his Name standeth as a monitory 
Monument, or Pillar, to Posterity to tell them the instability of 
Man in strong Temptations, if God leave him to himself ; what great 
Success and Victories can do to lift wp a Mind that once seemed 
humble ; what Pride can do to make Man selfish, and corrupt the 
Heart with zl designs ; what selfishness and ill-designs can do to 
bribe the Conscience and corrupt the Judgment and make men 
justifie the greatest Errours and Sins, and set against the clearest 
Truth and Duty ; what Bloodshed and great Enormities of Life, an 
Erring deluded Judgment may draw Men to, and patronize ; and 
that, when God hath dreadful Judgments to execute, an Erroneous 
Sectary, or a proud Self-seeker is oftener his Instrument than an 
humble, Lamb-like, innocent Saint.” 

§ 145. “‘ Cromwell being dead, his Son Richard by his Will and 
Testament, and the Army was quietly settled in his place.*% While 
all men look’d that they should presently have fallen into confusion 
and Discord among themselves the Counties, Cities, and Corporations 


84 Could Baxter’s distrust of Cromwell have outlived the evidence of his sin- 
cerity supplied by almost his last prayer? Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, 
IL., p. 304. : 

K One who watched in his bedchamber heard him praying, and remarked 
that ‘a public spirit to God’s cause did breathe in him to the last.’ For he - 
prayed, not for himself or his family, but for Puritanism and all Puritans—for 
God’s cause and God’s people.” k 

‘Thou hast made me,’ he said, ‘though very unworthy, a mean instru- 

ment to do them some good and Thee service. And many of them have set 
too high a value upon me, though others wish and would be glad of my death. 
But, Lord, however Thou dost dispose of me, continue and go on to do good 
for them. Give them consistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual love, 
and go on to deliver them. . . . Teach those who look too much upon Thy 
instruments to depend more upon Thyself. Pardon such as desire to trample 
upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are Thy people too. And pardon the 
folly of this short prayer, even for Jesus Christ’s sake, and give us a good 
night, if it be Thy pleasure.’ 

It is very unlikely that the simple truth about Cromwell’s last days ever came to 
Baxter’s knowledge. 


5 Cp. S.P.D. (1658-9), p. 135. Sept. 9/19.— Admiralty Commissioners to 
Captain Stoakes, Commander of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

*. . . It is an unspeakable mercy that in such a juncture, notwithstanding thy 
several parties and interests among us, there should be a general acquiescencee 
of spirit in this settlement, without opposition, and all remaining quiet.” 
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of England send up their Congratulations to own him as Protector. 
(But none of us in Worcestershire, save the Independants medled 
in it.) He interred his Father with great Pomp and Solemnity. 
He called a Parliament, and that without any such Restraints 
as his Father. had used. The Members took the Oath of Fidelity 
or Allegiance to him at the Door of the House before they entered ; 
and all Men wondered to see all so quiet in so dangerous a Time. 
Many sober Men that called his Father no better than a Trayterous 
Hypocrite, did begin to think that they owed him Subjection. They 
knew that the King was by Birth their Rightful Sovereign ; and 
resolved to do their best while there was hopes to introduce him 
and defend him; but they were astonished at the marvellous 
Providences of God, which had been against that Family all along, 
and they thought that there was no rational probability of his 
Restoration, having seen so many Armies and Risings and Designs 
overthrown, which were raised or undertaken for it. They thought 
that it is not left to our liberty, whether we have a Government or 
not ; but that Government is of Divine Appointment ; and the Family 
Person or Species is but of a subservient, less necessary, Determina- 
tion; and that if we cannot have him that we would have, it 
followeth not that we may be without : that twelve years time (from 
the Death of the last King) was longer than the Land could be with- 
out a Governour, without the Destruction of the Common Good, 
which is the End of Government! Therefore, that the Subjects, 
seeing they are unable to restore the King, must consent to another ; 
that the House of Commons, having sworn Allegiance to him, 
have actually subjected the Nation to him ; and, though his Father 
Trayterously made the change, yet the Successor of a Traytor may, 
by the People’s consent, become a Governour, whom each Individual 
must acknowledge by Subjection ; that the Bishops and Churches 
both of Hast and West, as all History sheweth, have professed their 
Subjection to Usurpers, in a far shorter time, and upon lighter 
Reasons ; that this Man having never had any hand in the War 
(but supposed to be for the King) nor ever seeking for the Govern- 
ment, and now seeming to own the Sober Party, was like to be used 
in the healing of the Land &c. 

Such Reasonings as these began to take with the minds of many, 
to subject themselves quietly to this Man (though they never did 
to his Father) as now despairing of the Restitution of the King ; and 
I confess such Thoughts were somewhat prevalent with myself. 
But God quickly showed us the root of our Errour, which was our 
limiting the Almighty, as if that were hard to Him that was imposs- 
ible to us ; so that the Restoration of the King, which we thought 
next impossible, was accomplished in a trice. And we saw that 
twelve or eighteen years is not long enough to wait on God. The 
Army set up Richard Cromwell, it seemeth upon Tryal ; resolving 
to use him as he behaved himself. And though they swore Fidelity 
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to him, they meant to keep it no longer than he pleased them ; and 
when they saw that he began to favour the sober People of the 
Land, to honour Parliaments, and to respect the Ministers whom 
they called Presbyterians, they presently resolved to make him 
know his Masters, and that it was they and not he that were called by 
God to be the chief Protectors of the Interest of the Nation. He 
was not so formidable to them as his Father was, and therefore 
everyone boldly spurned at him. The Fifth Monarchy Men 
followed Sir Henry Vane, and raised a great and violent clamorous 
Party against him among the Sectaries in the City. Rogers and 
Feake and such like Firebrands preach them into Fury and blow 
the Coales ; but Dr. Owen and his Assistants did the main work. 
He gathereth a Church at Lieutenant-General Fleetwood’s Quarters, 
at Wallinford House, consisting of the active Officers of the Army 
(this Church-gathering hath been the Church-scattering Project). 
In this Assembly it was determined that Richard’s Parliament must 
be dissolved ; and then he quickly fell himself. (Though he never 
abated their Liberties or their Greatness, yet he did not sufficiently 
befriend them.) Dictwm Factum ; almost as quickly done as deter- 
mined. Though Col. Richard Ingolsby, and some others, would have 
stuck to the Protector, and have ventured to surprise the Leaders 
of the Faction, and the Parliament would have been true to him, 
yet Berry's Regiment of Horse, and some others, were presently 
ready to have begun the Fray against him ; and as he sought not 
the Government, he was resolved it should cost no Blood to keep 
him in it, but if they would venture, on their Parts, on new Confusions, 
he would venture his Part by retiring to his Privacy. And so he 
did—to satisfie these proud distracted Tyrants who thought they 
did but pull down Tyranny—resign the Government by a Writing 
under his Hand, and retired himself, and left them to govern as 
they pleased. 

His good Brother-in-law, Fleetwood, and his Uncle Desborough 
were so intoxicated as to be the Leaders of the Conspiracy, and when 
they had pull’d him down, they set up a few of themselves under 
the Name of a Council of State ; and so mad were they with Pride 
as to think the Nation would stand by and reverence them, and 
obediently wait upon them in their drunken Giddiness ; and that 
their Faction in the Army was made by God an invincible Terror 
to all that did but hear their Names. The Care of the Business 
also was, that Oliver had once made Fleetwood believe that he 
should be his Successor,** and drawn an Instrument to that purpose ; 
but his last Will disappointed him. And then the Sectaries flattered 


96 There is nothing to show, nor any reason to believe, that Oliver ever thought 
of Fleetwood as his successor. ‘‘ Fleetwood’s political incapacity had been shown 
in Ireland, and the weakness of his character must have been well known to the 
Protector.” Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, II., p. 308. See this and pp. 
302-5 for the facts about Cromwell’s written and nuncupative will. 
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him, saying, that a truly Godly Man that had commanded them 
in the Wars was to be preferred before such an one as they censured 
to have no true Godliness.” 
' § 146. “I make no doubt but God permitted all this for Good ; 
and that as it was their Treason to set up Oliver and destroy the 
King, so it was their Duty to have set up the present King instead of 
Richard ; and God made them the means—to their own Destruction, 
contrary to their Intentions—to restore the Monarchy and Family 
which they had ruined. But all this is no Thanks to them ; but 
that which, with a good Intention, had been a Duty (to take down 
or not set up Richard Cromwell) yet, as done by them, was as bar- 
barous Perfidiousness as most ever History did declare. That 
they should suddenly, so scornfully and proudly, pull down him 
whom they had so lately set up themselves and sworn to—and that 
for nothing ; they could scarce tell why themselves, not ever were 
able to give the World a fairer Reason for their Villainy (by any 
Fault they could charge upon him) than the Munster Fanaticks had 
to give for their Bethlehem outrages and Rebellion. That they 
should do this while a Parliament was sitting which had so many 
wise, religious Members ; not only without the Parliament’s advice, 
but in despight of them, and force him to dissolve them first—as 
if Perjury and Rebellion were newly put into the Commandments ; 
or that God had made these proud Usurpers to be the Governors 
of Protector and of Parliaments, and exempted them wholly from 
the Precept, Honour thy Father, Let every Soul be subject to the Higher 
Powers. That they should so proudly despise not only the Parlia- 
ment, but all the Ministers of London and of the Land as to do this 
not only without advising with and against their Judgments, but 
in a factious Envy against them, lest they should be too much 
countenanced : yea, they did it against the Judgments of most of 
their own Party (the Independants), as they now profess themselves ; 
yea, Mr. Nye, that was then thought to be engaged in the same 
Design, doth utterly disclaim it, and profess that his Consent or 
Hand was never to it: but Pride usually goeth before Destruction.” 
§ 151. “When” the Army had brought themselves andthe Nation 


%7 The course of events recited by Baxter, rather confusedly, was as follows :— 

1 On April 22, 1659, the Protector, under pressure from the officers, dissolved 
Parliament ; and on May 25, under the same pressure, he resigned. 

2On May 7, the Long Parliament (dismissed by Oliver on April 21, 1653) 
was reinstated by the officers ; and dissolved by them on Oct. 13. 

3 Ten days later a Committee of Safety, nominated by the Council of Officers, 
superseded the Parliamentary Council of State. 

Sir George Booth’s rising had taken place before this, in August. Lambert 
marched against him with about 3,000 foot and 1,200 horse, and routed him 
on Aug. 23, at Winnington Bridge, near Northwich. There were gatherings 
of Cavaliers in Kent, Surrey, Gloucestershire, and Nottinghamshire ; but most 
of the King’s party never stirred. 

5 Lambert it was who acted for the Council of Officers in turning out the 
Rump ; but, as soon as General Monck in Scotland heard of the cowp d’état he 
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into utter confusion, and had set up and pull’d down Richard 
Cromwell, and then had set up the Rump again, and pull’d them down 
again, and set up a Council of State of themselves and their Faction, 
and made Lambert their Head, next under Fleetwood (whom they 
could use almost as they would) at last the Nation would endure 
them no longer, nor sit still while the world stood laughing them to 
scorn, as acting over the Munster Tragedy. Sir George Booth and 
Sir Thomas Middleton raised Forces in Cheshire and North-Wales 
[but the Cavaliers that should have joyned with them failed them 
almost all over the Land; a few rose in some places, but were 
quickly ruined and came to nothing]. Lambert quickly routed 
those in Cheshire. Sir Arthur Haselrigge with Col. Morley get into 
Portsmouth, which is possessed as for the Rump. Monk declareth 
against them in Scotland, purgeth his Army of the Anabaptists, and 
marcheth into England. The Rump Party with Haselrigge divided 
the Army at home, and so disabled them to oppose Monk, who 
marcheth on, and all are afraid of him; and while he declareth 
himself against Monarchy for a Commonwealth, he tieth the hands 
of his Enemies by a lie, and uniteth with the City of. London, and 
bringeth on again the old ejected Members of the Parliament, and 
so bringeth in the King. Sir William Morrice (his Kinsman) and 
Mr. Claraes were his great Advisers ; the Earl of Manchester, Mr. 


wrote to Mr. Speaker Lenthall anouncing his resolve “‘ to stand by and assist 
the liberty and authority of Parliament.” 

6 On Dec. 3 Walton, Morlay and Heselrige persuaded Nathaniel Whetham, 
the Governor of Portsmouth, to admit them into that stronghold ; declared for 
the Restoration of the Parliament ; and began to gather troops to effect it. 

7 On Dec. 8, Monck established his headquarters at Coldstream, where he 
brought together about 6,000 foot and 1,800 horse. Lambert’s army melted 
away, as the men had no heart in their cause. 

§ On Dec. 26 the Rump reassembled, only 36 members being present. 

® On Feb. 3, 1660, Monck entered London with 5,600 men ; and at first pro- 
tested his devotion to the Republic. ‘‘ We must live and die for and with a 
Commonwealth,”’ were his words (Feb. 6). 

10 On Feb. 11, Monck sent a letter to Parliament in the name of himself and 
his officers to insist “‘ that you issue writs for filling up the vacant seats within 
on ae six days ; and that you punctually dissolve by May 6, as you promised 
to do.’ 

11 On Feb. 18, a Bill for filling up the House was passed, and the writs ordered 
to be issued. 

12. On Feb. 21, some 73 members (secluded from the House of Commons by 
“* Pride’s purge’ on Dec. 6, 1648) returned ; and others followed, so that the 
total number sitting there rose finally to 150. 

13 On March 16, “‘ after many sad pangs and groans,” the Long Parliament 
at last dissolved itself. 

14. On April 25, the new House of Commons (known as the Convention) met 
and, countenanced by Monck, set aside the scheme of the Council of State— 
which he had seemed to approve—for imposing upon Charles “stringent 
conditions,” before inviting him to return. 

15 On May 1, both Houses received the King’s declaration from Breda “ with 
enthusiasm,’’ and on May 8 he was publicly proclaimed. 

16 On May 29 Charles entered London. 
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Calamy, and other Presbyterians encouraged and perswaded him 
to bring in the King. At first he joyned with the Rump against 
the Citizens, and pull’d down the City Gates to master them ; but 
at last Sir Thomas Allen then Lord Mayor (by the perswasion of 
Dr. Jacomb, and some other Presbyterian ministers and Citizens, 
as he hath oft told me himself) invited Monk into the City, and 
drew him to agree and joyn with them against the Rump (as they 
then called the Relicts of the Parliament). And this in truth was 
the Act that turned the Scales and brought in the King. Whether 
the same men expected to be used as they have since been themselves, 
I know not: if they did, their Self denial was very great, who were . 
content to be silenced and laid in Gaols, so they might but bring in 
the King. After this the old Excluded Members of the Parliament 
meet with Monk. He calleth them to sit; and—that the King 
might come in both by him and by them—He agreeth with them 
to sit but a few days, and then dissolve themselves and call another 
Parliament. They consented, and prepared for the King’s Restora- 
tion, and appointed a Council of State, and Dissolved themselves. 
Another Parliament is chosen which calleth in the King, the Council 
of State having made further preparations for it. (Kor when the 
Question was, whether they should call in the King upon Treaty 
and Covenant—which some thought best for him and the Nation— 
the Council resolved absolutely to trust him, Mr. A. especially 
persuading them so to do.) And when the King came in, Col. 
Birch and Mr. Prin were appointed to Disband the Army, the 
several Regiments receiving their Pay in several places, and none 
of them daring to disobey: no, not Monk’s own Regiments who 
brought in the King. Thus did God do a more wonderful Work 
in the Dissolving of this Army than any of their greatest Victories 
was, which set them up. That an Army that had conquered three 
such Kingdoms, and brought so many Armies to destruction, 
cut off the King, pull’d down the Parliament, and set up and pull’d 
down others at their pleasure ; that had conquered so many Cities 
and Castles ; that were so wnited by Principles and Interest and Guilt, 
and so deeply engaged—as much as their Estates and Honour and 
Lives came to—to have stood it out to the very utmost ; that had 
professed so much of their Wisdom and Religiousness, and had 
declared such high Resolutions against Monarchy : I say that such 
an Army should have one Commander among them, whom they 
accounted not Religious, that should march against them without 
Resistance, and that they should all stand still, and let him come 
on, and restore the Parliament, and bring in the King, and 
disband themselves, and all this without one bloody Nose! Let 
any Man that hath the use of his Understanding, judge whether this 
were not enough to prove that there is a God that governeth the 
World, and disposeth of the Powers of the World according to his 
Will! And let all Men behold this Pillar of Salt and standing 
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Monument of Divine Revenge, and take heed of over valuing Human 
Strength, and of ever being puffed up by Victories and Success, or of 
being infatuated by Spiritual Pride and Faction! And let all Men 
take warning how they trample upon Government, rebel against it, 
or vilifie the Ministers and Ordinances of Christ, and proudly despise 
the Warnings of their Brethren.” 


As complementary to the foregoing, which Baxter wrote in 1664, 
may be quoted what he wrote further in 1665 :-— 

R. B., Pt. II, p. 206-7. 

§ 65. ‘“‘ When Oliver Cromwell was dead and his son almost 
as soon pull’d down as set up. . . the Anabaptists grew insolent, 
in Hngland and Ireland ; and joining with their Brethren in the 
Army, were everywhere put in Power; and those of them that 
before lived in some seeming Friendliness near me at Bewdley, 
began now to shew that they remembered all their former Provo- 
cations (by my publick disputation with Mr. Tombes,® and writing 
against them, and hindering their increase in those parts). And 
though they were not much above twenty (Men and Women) near 
us, they talk’d as if they had been Lords of the World. And when 
Sir Henry Vane was in Power ® and forming his Draught of a (not 
Free but) Fanatick Commonwealth, and Sir George Booth’s Rising 
was near, and the look’t for Opposition, they laid wait upon the 
Road for my Letters, and intercepting one written to Major Beake 
of Coventry, they sent it up to Sir Henry Vane to London, who found it 
so warily written, though himself was mentioned in it, that he 
could have nothing against it ; yet sent he for Major Beake to London, 
and put him to answer it at the Committee, where, by examination 
they sought to have made something of it. But after many 
Threatenings they dismissed him. This was the Anabaptists 
Fidelity.” 

§ 66. “The People then were so apprehensive of approaching 
Misery and Confusion while the Fanaticks were Lords, and Vane 
ruled in the State and Lambert in the Army, and Fifth-Monarchy 
Men (as they called the Millenaries) and Seekers and Anabaptists 
were their chief Strength, that the King’s old Party (called then the 
Cavaliers) and the Parliaments Party (called the Presbyterians) did 
secretly combine in many parts of the Land to rise all at once and 
suppress these insolent Usurpers and bring in the King. Sir Ralph 
Clair’®® of Kiderminster, acquainted me with the intended Rising— 


% John Tombes, B.D., 1603 ?-1676 (D.N.B.), with whom Baxter had a famous 
debate in the church at Bewdley on Jan. 1, 1651. 

% From the restoration of the Rump (May 7, 1659) to Jan. 9, 1660 (allowing for 
the interval of its suspension, Oct. 23-Dec. 26), when “‘ he was expelled from the 
House and ordered to repair to Raby,’’ his Norfolk seat. 

100 Sir Ralph Clare, resident at Caldwell Hall, close by the town. A staunch 
Royalist and High Churchman, but Baxter’s professed friend. 
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the Issue of which was that—the Cavaliers failing, except a few at 
Salisbury, who were suddenly disperst or taken—Sir George Booth, 
and Sir Tho. Middleton, two old Commanders for the Parliament, 
drew together an Army of about 5,000 Men and took Chester ; and, 
there being no other to divert him Lambert came against them, 
and, some Independants and Anabaptists of the Country joining 
with him, his old Souldiers quickly routed them, and Sir George Booth 
was afterwards taken and imprisoned... .” 

§ 67. “Shortly after this, when Sir George Booth’s Rising 
failed, Major General Monk in Scotland, with his Army, grew 
so sensible of the Insolencies of Vane and Lambert and the 
Fanaticks in England and Ireland who set up and pull’d down 
Governments as boldly as if they were making a Lord of a May 
game, and were grasping all the Power into their own Hands ; so 
that he presently secured the Anabaptists of his Army, and agreed 
with the rest, to resist the Usurpers, who would have Hngland the 
Scorn of all the World. At first when he drew near to England, he 
declared for a Free Commonwealth. When he came in, Lambert 
marched against him, but his Soldiers forsaking him, and Sir Arthur 
Haselrigge getting Portsmouth, and Col. Morley strengthening him, 
and Major General Berry’s Regiment, which went to block it up, 
revolting to them, the Clouds rose everywhere at once, and Lambert 
could make no resistance ; but instead of fighting they were fain to 
treat. And while Monk held them Treating, his Reputation in- 
creased, and theirs abated, and their Hearts failed them, and their 
Soldiers fell off, and General Monk consulted with his Friends, what 
to do! Many Countries (counties) sent Letters of Thanks and 
Encouragement to him. Mr. Tho. Bampfield was sent by the 
Gentlemen of the West; and other Countreys did the like; so that 
Monk came on, but still declaring for a Commonwealth against 
Monarchy : Till at last, when he saw all ripened thereto, he declared 
for the King. The chief Men (as far as I can learn) that turned his 
Resolution to bring in the King, were Mr. Clarges,1° and Sir William 
Morrice'™, his Kinsman, and the Petitions, and Affections of the 
City of London, principally moved by Mr. Calamy'™ and Mr. Ash, 


101 Sir William Morrice, 1602-1676 (D.N.B.), knighted by Charles on his landing 
at Dover. Sir Thomas Clarges, d. 1695, (D.N.B.), commonly referred to as Dr. 
Clarges, was commissioned to convey to Charles the Parliament’s invitation to 
return ; and was knighted by him as soon as he had read the message at Breda. 
Both were related to Monck, the former through Monck’s wife, the latter through 
his sister Anne, who married Monck. 


102 Hdmund Calamy, the elder (1600-1666). 
Simeon Ashe (d. Aug. 23, 1660). 
William Bates (1623-1699). 
Thomas Manton (1620-1677). 
Thomas Jacombe (1622-1687). 
Baxter does not name himself because he took no formal part, but his actual 
influence was the most weighty of all. 
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two ancient, leading, able Ministers (with Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, 
Dr. Jacomb, and other ministers of London who concurred). And 
these were encouraged by the Earl of Manchester, the Lord Hollis, 
the (late) Earl of Anglesey, and many of the (then) Council of State. 
And the Members of the old Parliament that had been formerly 
ejected, being recalled, did Dissolve themselves and appoint the 
calling of a Parliament which might Recall the King. When 
General Monk first cameinto Zngland, most Men rejected [rejoiced ? }. 
in hope to be delivered from the Usurpation of the Fanaticks 
(Anabaptists, Seekers &c.), and I was myself so much affected with 
the strange Providence of God that I procured the Ministers to 
agree upon a Publick Thanksgiving to God. And I think all the 
Victories which that Army obtained were not more wonderful 
than their Fall was, when Pride and Error had prepared them for it. 
It seemed wonderful to me, that an Army that had got so many 
great and marvellous Victories, and thought themselves unconquer- 
able, and talkt of nothing but Dominion at home, and marching 
up to the Walls of Rome, should all be broken and brought into 
Subjection, and finally Disbanded, without one blow stricken or 
one drop of Blood Shed! And that by so small a power as Monk’s 
Army in the beginning was: so Eminent was the Hand of God in 
all this Change! ’’. 
F. J. Powicxke. 
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A Congregational Church as seen in its Minutes. 
Clapton Park, 1849-1929. 


N previous articles we have seen the formation of the 
Church in 1804 and its progress under the ministry of 
Dr. Pye Smith until 1849, the Rev. John Davies being 
co-pastor from 1846. A survey of the Church’s records 

impresses one with the need for keeping full minutes of church 
meetings and for regular and frequent surveys of a Church’s 
life and activity. Dr. Pye Smith’s minutes, as we have seen, 
were full of information and interest. Mr. Davies begins by 
copying in a new book the entries during the three years of 
his co-pastorate, but his subsequent minutes, to the end of 
his ministry in 1867, are scanty indeed, consisting almost 
entirely of the names of those received into and transferred 
from the Church’s fellowship. With the coming of Dr. Spence 
in 1868 not only did the minutes become fuller, but a Manual was 
issued every year : this gives much supplementary information. 


Under Mr. Davies the growth of the Church seems to have 
been steady. From 1855 the names of the members seem to 
have been read publicly each year and a statistical report 
given. The total number of members is never stated, but the 
influx is generally greater than the eflux, those received by 
transfer from city and other churches being numerous. 1864 
is said to have brought the largest increase—59 (36 of these 
being by transfer). Among those received was Samuel 
McAll, Professor at Hackney College, who was to render 
great service to the Church during vacancies in the pastorate. 
Names familiar to the present generation now become common 
in the minutes, among them Pye Smith, Reed, Child, Carter, 
Hardy. The one reference to the Sunday School concerns 
three persons accepted for church membership and reads : 
“The last three were Sunday School scholars happily trans- 
ferred to the Church.” 


In 1866 Davies desired to retire and the Rev. Alfred Holborn, 
M.A., became assistant minister. On the pastor’s retirement 
in 1867 there was a division of opinion as to whether Mr. 
Holborn should succeed him, and a considerable and appar- 
ently obstinate minority developed. Mr. Holborn declined 
to consider an invitation not unanimous : the Church’s minute, 
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which merely gives the facts and figures, is described as “a . 
succinct account of that which occasioned at the time much 
discussion and some anxiety, but all soon subsided into the 
Church’s accustomed peace and unanimity.” 

The next pastor was Dr. James Spence, who had been 
finding his church in the Poultry a heavy burden and was 
glad to have a less strenuous charge. Among those who took 
part in his recognition were Allon and Binney. The first 
Manual of the Church (1868) shows 8 deacons, and Missions 
with City Missionaries at the Grove and Chapman Road. 
The chapel had three schools—Boys (160 scholars and 17 
teachers under Mr. E. J. Carter), Girls (200 scholars and 
23 teachers under Miss Rutt) and Infants (180 scholars and 
6 teachers under Miss Esther Child). The Grove School 
had 270 scholars and 20 teachers, Chapman Road 168 scholars 
and 9 teachers, while the Missions had also Day Schools. 


The financial summary for that year includes the following:— 
British Missions £100, Congregational Fund Board £120, 
London Missionary Society £340, City Missions, efc., £163. 
Incidental expenses include £37 for the pew opener and £40 
for the leader of psalmody. 

It is clear that Dr. Spence’s ministry was crucial in the 
history of the Church. People were pouring into the district, 
and his first year shows a net gain of 100 in membership 
(68 being received by transfer in that year and 57 in the 
following year). At the end of 1870 the number of members 
was 457. It was decided to erect a new chapel, and in July, 
1869, the foundation stones of the present building were laid, 
among those taking part being Dr. McAll, Thomas Jones, and 
John Kennedy. The minutes under Dr. Spence’s pastorate 
give the impression of wise and vigorous leadership and the 
seizing of a great opportunity. Spence urges that the system 
of pew rents is not in accordance with the spirit or principle 
of the New Testament. He states 
“that as the agencies of the Church in connection with Sunday 
School effort were expanding and the expenditure increasing, it 
was desirable that there should be a little more direct and definite 
organization for this branch of the work of the Church,” 
and 
“it was therefore agreed that the Superintendents and Secretaries 
of the several schools and of the Ragged School be appointed to 
act with the Pastor and deacons of the church as a School Committee 
for the promotion of the general interests of the School and the 
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Fane and control of all financial matters connected with 
them.” 

The Ragged School mentioned had been opened in Hockley 
Sa Homerton, and was afterwards transferred to John 

treet 

There was serious discussion about having an organ in the 
new building and 

“it was manifest that the vast majority were favourable to the 
‘introduction of an instrument to aid in the service of song,” 
while we read 
“The Psalmody Committee had prepared for use in the Chapel 
a brief selection of Bible psalms pointed for chanting with the 
Te Deum and the two Sanctuses already in use in the hope that 
they would add a little variety and interest to the public service 
of song.’ 

Charles Reed, afterwards Sir Charles, M.P., and Chairman 
of the London School Board, is now taking a ‘prominent part 
in the church’s life, and bringing public questions to the fore, 
while Talbot Baines Reed joined the church at this time. 
£82 was raised for the sick and wounded in the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

The pastor’s health broke down and he was unable to 

preach in the new chapel. He had received 230 people into 
fellowship, and the sum of £900 presented to him shows, in 
some measure, the people’s appreciation. The final services in 
the old chapel were conducted by two ‘children of the church” 
who were students for the Ministry—Mr. A. M. Carter, B.A., 
and Mr. C. E. B. Reed, B.A.—and on April 26th the first 
services were held in the present building. Among the 
ministers who took part in the opening series of services were 
McAll, Raleigh, Allon, Binney, Joshua Harrison, John Davies, 
and Baldwin Brown. The nature of the population at the 
time may be gathered from the occupation of the trustees 
of the new building :— 
“silk manufacturer, solicitor, stock broker, ship broker, coal 
merchant, banker’s clerk, surveyor, brewer’s clerk, stock broker, 
stock broker, surgeon, medical student, member of parliament, 
coal merchant, gentleman, shipping and insurance broker, solicitor.” 
The final cost of the buildings was £21,294. 

A vacant pastorate, a church throbbing with life and 
opportunity—how was the situation faced? The system 
of calling a new minister is interesting. The deacons confer 
with the heads of families before calling a church meeting ; 
37 are for and 5 against, a resolution, subsequently oeriod. 
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by 114 to 14 at the church meeting and 158 to 6 at the 
statutory meeting, stating 

“that the Church hereby choose the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A., of 
Birmingham as its pastor and requests the deacons to invite him 
accordingly. The Chairman then declared that Mr. Dale was 
duly appointed pastor.”’ 


Dale was sorely tempted by the invitation. He was staying 
at Grasmere, and met a deputation from the church at 
Windermere. But ultimately the pull of Birmingham was 
too strong, and he declined to come to Clapton Park.* 

In 1872 Dr. D. W. Simon also declined an invitation, but 
in November of that year the Rev. Samuel Hebditch of Bristol 
began his pastorate. At this time it is interesting to note 
that Dr. Robert Halley and his family are members of the 
church. The Old Gravel Pit is apparently still used for 
Sunday School purposes, but: it is now resolved to extend the 
buildings at Clapton Park, the decision no- doubt being 
accelerated by the fact that the London School Board desired 
the use of the Old Gravel Pit for a Day School on week-days, 
and the Rev. De Kewer Williams for worship on Sundays. 

The minutes now beeome very scrappy, but the Manual 
enables us to see the activities of the church. Services are 
at 11 and 6.30 on Sundays and on Thursdays at 7; there is 
a monthly Young Men’s Prayer Meeting on Sunday evenings ; 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated on the First Sunday of the 
month in the morning and occasionally in the evening ; the 
pastor has a children’s Bible Class, and a ladies’ Bible Class 
on alternate Sundays, while his wife takes a ladies’ Bible class 
at her house on Sunday afternoons except on the first Sunday ; 
the Young Men’s Association meets on alternate Wednesdays 
for studying the Scriptures, discussion, conversation, and 
prayer. The deacons, who, by the way, seem always to 
have taken the devotional services at the church meetings, 
had also districts for visitation. The discussion at the Annual 
Meeting in October, 1874, suggests that the problems then 
were pretty much as they are to-day. One member urges 
attention to the weekly offering and communion tickets ; 
another asks for help at one of the schools ; the minister says 
that help is needed at the Ragged School and Penny Bank 
and visitors are required at the Christian Instruction Society ; 
one argues that the church is behind other churches in 


1 Dale’s correspondence with the church is a model for ministers. It will be 
printed in the next number of the Congregational Quarterly. 
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monetary matters and another urges systematic contributions ; 
tea meetings at the end of each year are also suggested ; one 
willing helper offers his services for a Sunday School class, 
to give an address, or help in Mission work occasionally. 

People were still flowing into the neighbourhood so that 
by the end of 1885 the membership is 773. A magazine is 
circulated, and the pastor works hard at pastoral visitation. 
The minutes show more concern with the work of the Sunday 
Schools : now the appointment of teachers is reported at the 
church meeting, and prayers are offered for their work. There 
is little in the way of discipline, though one member is removed 
for intemperance. Signs of interest in public affairs are also 
to be found—there is a memorial to the Queen about the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and the opening of museums on Sundays 
is opposed. 

The last years of Mr. Hebditch’s ministry constitute another 
turning point in the history of the church. Mr. E. J. Carter, 
who had become secretary of the church in 1882 in succession 
to Mr. Henry Child, conveys to the church the Mission in 
Pratt’s Road (afterwards called Glyn Road) built in memory 
of his father, James Carter. At the time the church under- 
takes this new responsibility its minister, with a foresight 
that does not seem to have been shared by his people, sees 
the problem before the church in the future. Writing in 
1883 he says, 

“London, like a huge wheel in motion, generates a mighty 
centrifugal force. All semi-suburban neighbourhoods are losing 
their more prosperous residents. Less wealth, less culture, and less 
capacity for some kinds’ of service must result, as the history of 
many of the churches proves. We cannot escape. The process 
is going on. But in numbers and in spiritual power there need 
be no decline . . .” 

The words seem to have fallen on deaf ears. The foresight 
shown in 1868 to 1870 now seems to be lacking. Though we 
read of one family after another, distinguished by service for 
the church, leaving the neighbourhood, no real attempt to 
meet the situation emphasised by Mr. Hebditch seems to 
have been made. There is abundant and increasing activity, 
but a personnel slowly but surely becoming less able in- 
tellectually and financially to maintain it. There is no 
systematic effort either to secure a continuance of contributions 
from wealthy members leaving the church or to build up 
an endowment to maintain the fabric or provide means to 
secure service in the inevitably poorer future. 
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Mr. Hebditch, who had visited Australia in 1880-81, . 
accepted a call to Adelaide in 1885, and for some time after- 
wards the church was vacant. Meanwhile the new Grove 
Mission buildings were opened, and so two of the Missions 
had splendid fabrics. In 1886 the Rev. G. S. Barrett of 
Norwich declined an invitation, but the following year the 
Rev. W. J. Woods, B.A., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
accepted, and began a five years’ ministry, which ceased in 
1892 when he became Secretary of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. 


At this time discussion about the best way of electing 
deacons became vocal at church meetings, and it has con- 
tinued to recur for forty years. Gradually the system of 
“election for life”? was eliminated, though recently Mr. 
Jonathan Mason, Mr. C. J. Sayers, and Mr. W. E. Stevens 
were elected Life Deacons. Many methods have been tried 
to secure an adequate vote of the members: at present the 
election is biennial, a third of the deacons retiring each election. 
During Mr. Woods’s ministry equipment and responsibility 
were further increased, rooms being added at Glyn Road, 
but the trend of population is evidenced by the transfers in 
1888—in 36, out 48. Again we note little in the way of 
discipline, although “the pastor reports that by his desire 
weenie had resigned from the membership of the Church.” 

For a time Mr. Woods gathered the young men of the church 
in the church-room after the evening service to discuss the 
sermon, while he also held a class for Lay Preachers. The 
Young Men’s Society was dissolved, and the Literary Society 
formed. The annual income of the church at this time was 
about £3,000. 

Attempts were made in this and subsequent years to improve 
the worship of the church by the adoption of Barrett’s Congre- 
gational Hymnal. It was but slowly the church gave the 
requisite approval by a two-thirds majority. In 1892 the 
voting was 112-132, in 1894, 139-125, and in 1896, 107-23. 

The Rev. Thos. Nicholson having declined an invitation 
to the pastorate, the Rev. H. Harries, M.A., of Stockport, 
accepted in 1893, and began a twenty-seven years’ ministry 
during which the changing nature of the population began to 
be fully felt. Seventy-five names were erased from the roll 
of members in 1893, and though Mr. Harries worked valiantly, 
lifting the number to 734 in 1898, and (largely as the result 
of a special mission when over 100 names were added) to 
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776 in 1906, the fluctuations could not hide the falling trend. 
The Great War did not help matters, nor did a long vacancy 
in the pastorate, and at the end of 1921 the membership was 
613. Problems of finance, too, became increasingly acute. 
Sales of Work were resorted to, or the pastor sat in his vestry to 
receive contributions towards deficits, but the amount provided 
for ministerial service decreased, and as far back as 1908 the 
Chapman Road Mission ceased to be an integral part of Clapton 
Park’s work, nor was responsibility taken for John Street. 


Nevertheless the church had a record of service of which 
any church could be proud. It sent into the ministry and 
mission field in these years A. W. McMillan, H. C. Carter, 
H. Merchant, W. Duxbury Woods, J. Quin, W. T. Dyke, 
H. M. Harries, E. A. Matheson, Gladys Harries. Its schools, 
before Chapman Road was detached, had 2,000 scholars 
(565 Clapton Park, 619 Grove, 601 Glyn Road, 215 Chapman 
Road), and afterwards, in 1911, the three remaining schools 
had 1,857 scholars (with an average attendance of 1,322) 
and 145 teachers. In 1909 Mr. G. H. Archibald leetured, 
and the grading of the Home School, in time to be extended 
to the other schools, began. Every appeal from the London 
Missionary Society received a generous response, while £530 
was contributed to the denominational Twentieth Century 
Fund, and about £1,000 to the Central Fund. The buildings 
were kept in good repair, although this made a continual 
drain on the finances, and electric light was installed. A 
bequest of £1,000 for the upkeep of the fabric from Mr. Alfred 
Evans, a generous supporter of the church, gave and still gives 
welcome help in this directon. In 1906 the church was refaced 
with Ancaster stone, at a cost of £4,000. 


On every side the church was well served, notably by Mr. 
E. J. Carter, as deacon and secretary, by Mr. J. T. Chattaway 
as Superintendent of both Missions, by Mr. W. T. Leighton 
at the Home School, Mr. John Jeffreys as organist for twenty- 
seven years, and Mr. and Mrs. Knappett as caretakers for 
thirty years. The minutes contain some striking instances 
of the confidence of the people in, and their affection for, some 
of their leaders, as, for example, at the deacons’ election in 
1896, when Mr. T. F. Mayes secures 361 out of 365 votes cast. 
In 1904 the Centenary of the church was celebrated, a tablet 
to Dr. Pye Smith being placed in the chapel, at a great gather- 
ing of the clans. In that same year Miss Lawrence was 
appointed deaconess and began twenty-one years’. service, 


Cc 
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in which she carried blessing into many homes. At Chapman 
Road Mr. Dyke continued a marvellous work of visitation, 
which is chronicled in these figures at his jubilee in 1908 :— 


1858-1908. 
Visits and calls oh ey ha 423,250 
Meetings am ah An va 8,752 
Tracts given .. uy. Ay .. 1,219,668 


In many ways the church continues to be conservative, 
although it adopts the individual Communion Cups by 367 
to 46. The use of envelopes for the offerings is rejected by 
174 to 119 in 1909, and an attempt to establish a systematic 
scheme of finance in 1920 fails. It cherishes, we are glad to 
note, the old Independent idea, and sees no reason for Dr. 
Parker’s “‘ United Congregational Church ’’—either the name 
or the thing—believing that the “‘ improvement of adminis- 
tration and organization of the Congregational Union should 
attain the objects aimed at without infringing the constitutional 
rights of the churches.”’ 

The church begins to speak out with greater boldness on 
political matters, protesting against the Education Bill of 
1902 and the Licensing Bill of 1904, and even approving of 
the candidature of the Liberal Candidate for Central Hackney, 
Mr. Albert Spicer. A resolution in favour of the Licensing 
Bill of 1908 is passed, and the House of Lords censured for 
rejecting the Bill. Concern is also shown about the desecration 
of the Sabbath in the opening of shops, shows, efc., locally. 


The war years told heavily on the church ; 229 men joined 
the Forces, and thirty-two Jaid down their lives. A special 
Relief Fund was formed, and the buildings proved a refuge 
for many during air raids. The length of the war was for- 
tunately hidden; at the end of 1914 a committee was appointed 
to welcome the returning soldiers! That welcome was delayed 
until 1919; in July of that year a Memorial Tablet to the 
fallen was placed in the church. It is not without interest 
that a resolution urging the Government to open negotiations 
was moved at a church meeting in 1916. It met with little 
support, but it stands as a testimony that the church was not 
altogether under the influence of the war spirit. 


The end of the war brought its difficulties, which found 
expression especially in differences of opinion in regard to 
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musements, and the right of minor members to vote. In 
920 Mr Harries relinquished the pastorate he had held, 
aving fought a brave fight for over a quarter of a century. 
\ vacancy of two years followed, during which the Rev. J. 
-hilip Rogers declined an invitation to the pastorate. During 
his period excellent service was rendered to the church by 
vir. Chas. J. Sayers, Senior Deacon and Treasurer, who presided 
yver the church meetings, by Mr. W. G. Roberts, Secretary 
ince 1917, and by the Rev. W. L. Lee, the London Moderator, 
while the Rownd Chapel Review, a monthly magazine, was 
‘ounded under the editorship of Mr. S. J. Dickins. 


In 1922 Dr. Albert Peel of Great Harwood was invited 
0 the pastorate, and the people, young and old, rallied round 
1im. A bazaar, previously arranged, raised £1,446, and met 
ihe cost of decorating the church and missions ; a Manse was 
sought and soon paid for; and £1,031 was raised for the 
Forward Movement of the Congregational Union. The work 
of the Schools was reorganised, the Mission Schools being 
thoroughly graded, and worked in double sessions. The full 
nierarchy of the Scout movement—Brownies, Guides, Rangers, 
Subs, Scouts, Rovers—was established, totalling well over 
300 ; these parade for worship on the last Sunday morning 
of each month. Finally an All-In Finance Scheme was 
accepted by the church, the Budget, passed by the church 
ach year, raising some £2,500, of which £300 is for the L.M.S. 
and about £150 for denominational organizations, charities, 
tc. Several small bequests were made to the church and 
missions, so that now (1929) the endowments, efc., amount 
to £2,733. The generosity of a friend enabled the Congre- 
gational Hymnary to be introduced. 


The membership reached 700 once more in 1926, but the 
drift to the suburbs continued, and at the end of 1928 it had 
dropped to 667. Deacon after deacon, worker after worker, 
moved from the vicinity of the church, and heavy losses were 
suffered through death. In a very brief interval the church 
lost the Rev. Henry Harries, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Carter, Miss 
Ellen Child (the first, and so far the only, woman to be elected 
deacon), Mr. J. Leighton, Miss Mary Leighton, Mr. Jonathan 
Mason, Mr. W. J. Moore, Mrs. Roberts, Miss N. Mayes, and 
Mr. Tournay, these being among the best workers any church 
could have had. In 1926 the ministerial staff of the church 
was reinforced by calling an assistant, the Rev. R. G. Martin, 
B.A., of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, who had already spent 
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three months helping in the work in 1925. At the end of 
1926, too, Dr. Peel collected monies from friends in the 
denomination which enabled two deaconesses to be appointed, 
and Misses M. Corben and E. Peters began work in 1927. 
Largely as a result of their work, a Women’s Own has been 
started, which meets on Wednesday afternoons. 


Activity continued to be shown in regard to public questions, 
such as the establishment of a dog-racing’ centre, the sale 
of alcohol in the King’s Hall, and the employment of humane 
methods of slaughter. A branch of the League of Nations 
Union was formed, and it now has 574 members. It was 
decided to place all the buildings in trust with the London 
Congregational Union. 


During these difficult years the church has been excellently 
served by its deacons ; and it has done well to call some of 
its younger members to this responsible office. There is an 
excellent combination of the energy of youth and the 
experience of age, and this is seen in every part of the work. 
The Grove Mission, for example, is in the hands of Mr. W. B. 
Evans, who has given so much time and thought to its super- 
intendence for many years, while Glyn Road is now in the 
hands of one of the younger deacons, Mr. R. J. Way, who has 
done much for the boys of the Mission through the Boys’ 
Brigade. Probably there is not another diaconate in the 
country which can show father and son deacons twice repeated 
(Mr. W. C. Ingham and Mr. W. Ingham, and Mr. J. Winterton 
and Mr. Hardy Winterton). 


* * * * * * 


Clapton Park has no need to be ashamed of its record during 
the 125 years of its history. May this account inspire its 
workers and worshippers to thank God and take courage. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


ali 
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Benjamin Backhouse, who held the pastorate at 

Rodborough Tabernacle from 1843 until 1848. 

The writer, John Knight, was a native of Whiteshill, 
a village some three miles away. Born in 1763, he joined 
the Church at Rodborough, as he records, when he was nine- 
teen, and died in 1860. Verses in his honour published in 
the latter year bear the title ‘‘ The Good Old Man or Patriarch 
of Whiteshill.”’ 

C. E. Watson. 


y HIS letter was written in 1844 at the suggestion of 


Whites Hill August 19th, 1844. 
Rev Si, 

Agreeably to your request I have written a few things 
respecting the Cause of God at Rodboro’ some of which transpired 
many years before I was born, but having heard them related 
by old ministers and friends who have long since entered their 
eternal rest, they still remain fresh on my memory. 

The Cause at Rodboro’ originated from the ministry of that 
eminent Servant of God the late Revd. George Whitfield,1 who 
was born in the City of Gloucester, and educated at Oxford, and 
while in the University was made the subject of the Grace of God. 
And before he began his public ministry he read Matthew Henry’s 
commentary of the Bible upon his knees, and he came out of College 
like a flame of fire burning with holy zeal for the Glory of God 
and the most affectionate love and compassion for perishing sinners. 
I have heard that he had a fine pleasant musical voice, and a good 
pair of lungs that he could exert so as to make a congregation of 
20 thousand persons hear with pleasure, and that it was worth 
going 10 miles to hear him give out that Doxology, “‘ Praise God 
from Whom all blessings flow,’ &c. The City and County of 
Gloucester shared largely of his labours. He itinerated from town 
to town and in many villages and in several Churches, particularly 
Stonehouse and Randwick, in this part of the County, his ministry 
was crowned with the richest blessing from the God of Love in 
the Conversion and Salvation of very many sinners to Christ. 
Of some of these Converts, several Societies were formed, for 
building up each other in the faith and hope of the Gospel. One 
of these Societies met at a House at Frigg’s Mill. Some of the 
Members’ names are the following, Mr. Thos. Adams, Mr. Wm. 


1 This was for many years a common spelling of the great preachers name. 
He himself, however, always wrote ‘‘ Whitefield.” 
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Hogg, Mr. John Croome, Mr. Wm. Vines, all those became after- 
wards itinerant preachers in the Tabernacle Connection. Other 
members were Mr. Henry Restal, Mr. John & Mrs. Mayer, Grace 
Bidmead and many more whose names I cannot now recollect. 

Mr. Adams was the proprietor? of the premises where the 
Tabernacle now stands. A House for God was there erected, and 
I believe was opened by the Revd. George Whitfield. Mr. Adams 
having no children left the premises on trust by Will to the Cause 
of Christ for ever. The Cause of God at Rodboro’ continued 
to flourish and increase and very many souls since its formation 
have, through the ministry of the Word there, been brought 
savingly to Christ and trained up for heaven. 

I believe the Church of God at the Tabernacle from its com- 
mencement and for many years after contained a number of the 
most lively spiritual devoted Servants of God which this Country 
ever produced. 

Since the Tabernacle was first erected it has been enlarged 
4 times. Mr. Adams living on the premises had chiefly the care 
of the flock but was frequently labouring in distant parts of the 
Connection and endured great persecution in his own neighbourhood 
for righteousness sake, particularly at Hampton, where he was 
opposed and used very ill. At one time his persecutors dragged 
him out of the Town and cast him into a tan pit or lime kiln, I 
am not sure which, but he came out unhurt. 


Mr. Whitfield also was opposed and ill-treated by the rioters 
in that neighbourhood (for he frequently preached on Hampton® 
Common, &c.) so much so that he was constrained to have recourse 
to the Law for protection. Mr. W. entered an action against 
some of the ringleaders of the opposition, and they were tried 
at the Assizes held in Gloucester, and convicted and punished 
and bound up to their future good behaviour. The Judge on 
the Trial advised the prisoners in the language of Gamaliel, 
“ Refrain from these men and let them alone for if this Counsel 
or this work be of men it will come to nought but if it be of God 
you cannot over-throw it, lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.’ The same evening after the Trial, Mr. W. preached 


2 Thomas Adams, a Minchinhampton man, was converted under the influence 
of a sermon preached by Whitefield to a congregation of 20,000 people on Minchin- 
hampton Common on Sunday, July 1, 1739. He is described in legal documents 
as “ gentleman.”’ He began his career, perhaps in his father’s business, as a 
last-maker ; but from the time of his ‘‘ awakening”? when he was twenty-one 
he was seemingly a man of leisure and of independent means. Nevertheless 
he was only the “‘ proprietor ’’ of the site and fabric of the Rodborough Tabernacle 
as trustee. The land was acquired and the building erected by resolutions of 
hin Association and by contributions from all the Societies in the Tabernacle 

onnexion. 


3 Hampton is Minchinhampton—and so throughout the letter. 
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from those words, ‘‘ By this I know that thou favourest me, 
because mine enemy has not triumphed over me.” I have heard 
it observed respecting the Town of Hampton that it appeared 
to many of the Lord’s people that the frown of the Almighty 
rested upon that people, because they rejected the message of 
Salvation sent to them by God. The Baptist Church at Shortwood 
built a Chapel at Hampton some years after, and the late Revd. 
Benj. Francis their minister frequently preached there, but very 
little good was produced and at last the Chapel was shut up. After 
many years had passed away Mr. James Weight of Bowbridge 
went to live in Hampton and he was made the instrument of a 
gracious revival of the work of God in that place, and there his 
mouth was first opened to speak publicly for God. The Chapel 
was re-opened & many sinners since have been converted to 
Christ. 

I might here record a circumstance which I once heard ; it was 
this, While the Tabernacle at Rodboro’ was building and nearly 
up to the roof, a considerable number of wicked men agreed together 
to go by night and demolish the building. It happened to come 
to the ears of a man, a servant of Mr. Halliday of Froomhall, who 
told his master of the circumstance. The man himself thought 
it was wrong ; the master said it would be a pity to have the building 
destroyed which these poor people were erecting. “‘ Well,” said 
the servant, “‘ master, if you will give me a quart of beer, I will 
try to frustrate the design.”” The master said, ‘“‘I will give you 
the beer and one shilling if you will do as you promised.” I believe 
it was the same night they all met together at the Building and 
before they began the work of destruction Mr. Halliday’s man 
said to the others, ‘‘ Let me go up into the Grove and if I 
hear any one coming I will give you a signal.” He retired but 
a short time, and then gave a loud whistle which the others 
hearing, took to their heels and ran away affrighted. Thus God 
shewed his power in counteracting the designs of the enemies of 
his Cause. 

In the year of our Lord 1769 Mr. Whitfield came into Gloucester- 
shire for the last time and preached at Rodboro’ at the bottom 
of a Grove of Beech trees which then stood above the Tabernacle, 
but is now converted into the burying ground. I had the pleasure 
of hearing that Servant of God preach in the open air, I was about 
6 years of age my father held me up in his arms, and though so 
young I well remember to have seen the tears run down the cheek 
of that Servant of Christ while preaching the love of his Master 
to dying sinners. If I am not mistaken Mr. Whitfield embarked 
the same year for America and in the following year finished his 
earthly course and entered his eternal rest. I have read in his 
Journal that he was frequently engaged in preaching 40 hours 
in a week and was instrumental to the Conversion of many thousands 
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of perishing sinners to Christ, which will be his Crown of rejoicing 
for ever and ever. 

Mr. Thomas Adams a fellow labourer with Mr. Whitfield finished 
his course about the same time and said on his dying bed, “ I feel 
through all my soul that death has lost its sting.” 

Mr. William Hogg (late of Painswick) was another useful zealous 
faithful labourer in the same Cause for many years. Having an 
extensive business he was enabled to help in supporting the Cause 
of God at Rodboro’ and its connection with his property. His 
hand and his pocket were always open as well to relieve those who 
were in distress. 

Mr. William Vines was a faithful labourer in the same Cause 
from its commencement. I remember to have heard him say 
that he worked half a day at Haymaking (at Fowler’s on the Hill) 
and in the afternoon of the same day took his staff and walked 
to Bristol and preached at the Tabernacle in the evening; and 
likewise on a Sunday morning in his turn, would rise early and 
walk to Clack in Wiltshire, a distance of 30 miles, preach in the 
morning at C. and in the after part of the day travel several miles 
on foot to preach at other places. Carrying his food in his pocket, 
when he came to a Spring of Water he sat down and eat of his 
bread and drank of the water. On the Monday morning he would 
return home to his usual employment. They seldom received 
anything for preaching, and this man of God, like the Apostle 
Paul, was determined not to be burdensome to the Flock. In 
the itinerary that was established among the neighbouring con- 
gregations, viz. Rodboro’, Wotton-underedge, Dursley and 
Frampton, Mr. Vines always took his turn every Sabbath-day 
and continued to preach for many years, generally going and 
returning on foot the same day. He lived to an old age, I have 
heard him preach many times when he was quite blind. He 
had a strong nervous frame of body, and he felt it his honour to 
be employed for God in his day and generation, and was made 
very useful in building up the Church of Christ in their most holy 
faith. Such men of God are worthy of double honour. 

Mr. John Croome was another devoted Servant of Christ, a 
minister of deep experience, and knew how to comfort and encourage 
the tried and tempted pilgrim in his thorny path to the Kingdom 
of heaven. He likewise was very faithful to expose the false 
refuges and sandy foundation of the mere professors of religion. 
His mother was a Quakeress, and he had a little of their method 
in his address using the word thee for you. He was plain and 
homely in his preaching and though he did not suit some of the 
refined part of his hearers those who knew how to prize real worth 
very highly esteemed his ministry. 

He visited London twice in his life and preached at the Tabernacle 
in Moorfields with great acceptance. Mr. Croome living in the 
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village of Rodboro’ chiefly had the care of the flock at the Taber- 
nacle, meeting the Society, &c. As in the latter part of his life 
through age and infirmity he could not travel much he frequently 
occupied the pulpit at the Tabernacle. He went to see his old 
friends, at Christian Malford, Wiltshire, and died rather suddenly. 
His remains were brought to Rodboro’ in a hearse and buried in 
the Tabernacle. 

At an early period of the Cause of God at Rodboro’ Mr. Nathl. 
Butler was called by grace in his youth and united in Christian 
fellowship to the Church there. His mouth was opened to speak 
for God in the villages around and afterwards he was taken into 
connection and laboured actively and disinterestedly with the 
other ministers for many years. He was later ordained at 
Frampton & spent several years there, and then removed to 
Haverfordwest in South Wales—preaching among the people 
the truths of the Gospel faithfully and experimentally. He 
remained among them a few years and then returned and lived in 
Stroud, preaching occasionally in different places. He laboured 
under afflictions of body and at last finished his course and departed 
to be for ever with the Lord. He was a plain experimental preacher 
& was made useful to many of the Lord’s people who were tried, 
tempted & afflicted, having passed himself through many trials 
and afflictions in body, mind and circumstance. 

The ministers that laboured in the Connection and many of the 
Church used to meet at Rodboro’ the first Thursday morning in 
the month, and by fasting and prayer earnestly seek a blessing 
on the ministry of the word through the month. After the public 
Meeting they dined together, Mr. Hogg of Painswick providing 
meat, &c. They likewise appointed their preaching excursions 
for the month. ‘ 

Many ministers from the Tabernacle, London, visited Rodboro’. 
One of these was the Revd. Torial Joss, who before his conversion 
was the Captain of a Merchant Vessel trading from Berwick upon 
Tweed to London. He once related to me the way the Lord had 
led him, He was brought under serious concern about eternal 
things while engaged in seafaring pursuits, and to see the evil of 
sin ; and, feeling the power of divine Truth upon his own soul, 
became concerned for the Salvation of those around him. He 
tried by every possible means to convince his ship’s crew of their 
evil course, and to restrain them from cursing and swearing, but 
all his efforts proved fruitless ; they would break out again and 
again, until he began family prayer. He set up the worship of 
God and called them together, his usual custom being to read 
a portion of Scripture, expound and pray with them. And this 
had the desired effect. There was immediately a reformation 
among them. They left off cursing and swearing and became 
serious. All this time they were lying in the port at Berwick 
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and while he conducted family worship in his own vessel other 
ships’ crews would come on board their vessel and join with them 
until they had no room. He was obliged to go upon deck and 
conduct the worship of God in the open air, and this increasing 
his popularity, he was invited to preach in the Town Hall. He 
complied, and being well known in that Town and a vast concourse 
of people coming to hear him, he continued to preach there regularly 
for some time, and the place was crowded to excess. Then the 
enemy was permitted to come in upon him like a flood, pursuading 
him that he was not called to the work of the ministry and one 
evening when the time of preaching drew near, he thought he 
could preach no more, and went and locked himself in a room 
where he thought no one could find him. Soon however two of 
the leading men came and standing outside the door, reasoned 
with him respecting his conduct. They said the place was full 
and the people waiting for his coming. Mr. Joss said he could not 
preach, but they insisted upon his going to the Hall to give his 
reasons, and, if he could not preach to dismiss the congregation. 
Mr. J. still felt reluctant but the men said unless he opened the 
door they would break it open, so he was obliged to comply and 
went with them. He told me he could compare himself to nothing 
but a sheep stealing dog with his tail between his legs while walking 
up the street with them. Just before they came to the Hall he 
was requested to go into a house, where he found two persons 
under deep concern about their souls. Mr. J. was informed that 
his preaching had been instrumental to their awakening. This 
circumstance deeply affected him. Immediately the clouds 
dispersed from his mind, his fears gave way, his soul was encouraged, 
and he went in and preached boldly for Christ. This circumstance 
so confirmed him in his work that he never after doubted his call 
to the ministry, though he continued some time after this in the 
Merchantile line. He became acquainted with Mr. Whitfield 
who pressed him to give up his worldly pursuits and join the 
Tabernacle at London as one of its ministers. Mr. Joss accordingly 
did as that Servant of God advised him and was taken into Con- 
nection. He used to visit Gloucestershire nearly every summer, 
spending a month or six weeks at Rodboro’, preaching at Wotton, 
Dursley, Frampton, Painswick, Stroud, Stonehouse, Ebley, and 
many other places, while making Rodboro’ his home. I have 
heard him preach on Hampton Common, & it was computed that 
ten thousand persons were present to hear him. His usual custom 
was, after leaving Rodboro’, to visit Bristol and Haverfordwest 
in South Wales and then return to Town for the winter. Some 
years after Mr. Whitfield’s death Mr. Joss was ordained at Rodboro’ 
as one of the Tabernacle preachers. I had the privilege in the 
19th year of my age to be admitted by this Servant of God to 
the Society and Communion of the Church of Christ at Rodboro’. 
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I believe that he laboured for 40 years‘ after the death of Mr. 
Whitfield. He finished his course in London. 

About the time of Mr. Whitfield’s death the Revd. Rowland 
Hill was raised up to preach the Everlasting Gospel in the same 
spirit as his predecessors, sacrificing all his earthly prospects 
(and they were not few for his Father was a baronet in Shropshire). 
After he left the University he laboured in the London Tabernacle 
Connection and supplied at Bristol Tabernacle & for some time 
was in straightened circumstances. Mr. Hogg of Painswick, 
hearing of his trials, went to Bristol and supplied him with money 
to pay his debts, and gave him a pressing invitation to visit 
Rodboro’ and he complied. I have heard some of our old Rodboro’ 
friends say that when Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Adams died they 
felt a spirit of prayer and a wrestling with God that he would 
raise up other ministers to fill the awful chasm made by death 
in the Church of Christ, and they considered Mr. Hill sent as an 
answer to their prayers. Mr. Hill spent much of the early part 
of his time at Rodboro’ and its vicinity preaching in many places 
in the open air to multitudes of sinners the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. I well remember him when a boy, and particularly a 
sermon which he preached on a Sunday morning at Rodboro’ 
from the Song of Solomon. The text was: “‘ Because of the savour 
of thy good ointments thy name is as ointment poured forth there- 
fore do the virgins love thee.” He preached Christ so sweetly 
that my soul was melted into tears of holy joy while feeling his 
love shed abroad in my heart ; I suppose I was about 10 years 
of age at this time. Mr. Hill’s memory will ever be dear to me 
as being the instrument of my Father’s conversion. My Father 
had lived nearly 40 years in sin and a stranger to the power of 
vital godliness, living without hope and without God in the world, 
running hastily the downward road. Mr. Hill was published to 
preach in a field near Painswick. My Father out of curiosity 
went to hear him; the text was ‘‘ Adam, where art thou?’’. While 
Mr. Hill was preaching an arrow of conviction by the power of 
the Spirit of God pierced his soul and from that hour he turned 
his back on sin and the vanities of the world and became a decided 
follower of the Lamb. Afterwards he was as zealous for God 
as he formerly had been in the ways of sin and Satan even until 
his death. 

Mr. Hill afterwards married a Lady of Fortune and had the 
world more at command. He was instrumental in raising the 
Cause of God at Wootton-under-Edge in this County and of erecting 
the Tabernacle there. He purchased the premises contiguous and 


4 An instance of the frailty of human memory! 40 should be 27. Torial Joss, 
to whom Berridge was wont to refer as the “ Archdeacon of Tottenham,” was 
buried on April 22, 1797, in Tottenham Road Chapel, as the Chapel Register 
testifies. ; 
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built the dwelling house and made it his country residence. After- 
wards he was instrumental of raising a Cause in London and of 
building Surrey Chapel, &c., &c. He generally spent his winters 
in London and his summers in the country, preaching from place 
to place where’ver a place was opened; and he continued this 
exercise for more than 50 years, until he finished his earthly course. 
He took several journeys into Scotland, and preached sometimes 
to congregations of 20 thousands souls. Ireland and Wales likewise 
and many counties in this Kingdom enjoyed his ministry. 

After Mr. Croome’s death it was considered necessary to have 
a minister settled at Rodboro’ who was qualified to administer 
the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper there and in the 
other parts of the Connection. Mr. Jehoidah Brewer, a young 
minister from Wales, was recommended by Mr. Hill (if I mistake 
not). Mr. B. had applied for an Episcopal Ordination to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, but was refused because he believed in the 
doctrine of Election and had preached in a meeting house. He 
had an invitation from the Church at Rodboro’ and he accepted 
the Call’. He came and settled there, making Rodboro’ his home, 
and was ordained at R. but was frequently supplying in the other 
parts of the Connection. He had good preaching talents and was 
a very acceptable minister of the Gospel and was made very useful, 
especially among the young people. He kept a horse to ride 
about. After he was settled he married a young lady from Wales. 
He continued for 8 years at R. Some unpleasant circumstance 
arose between him and one of the managers of the Tabernacle 
at Rodboro’. The Independent Church at Sheffield in Yorkshire 
was then destitute of a minister, and they gave Mr. B. an invitation 
to labour among them, and he accepted it and removed from 
Rodboro’ to Sheffield to the grief of many of the Flock at Rodboro’. 
Mr. B. continued some years at Sheffield and then removed 
to Birmingham—to Carrs Lane. He visited Rodboro’ twice 
after he went to Birmingham. He finished his earthly course at 
Birmingham. 

Some years passed away before another minister was settled at 
Rodboro’. But many ministers visited it from many parts of 
England and Wales.—Revds. Mathew and Mark Wilks, Shenston, 
Davis from Wales, Sibree of Frome, Durant from the Tabernacle, 
London, Brooksbank, Woodgate, C. Winter, T. English, Sir Harry 
Trelawney, Sir Richard Hill, Capt. Scott, Bodily, Giles, &c., &c. 

The next minister that came to reside at Rodboro’ and to take 
the charge of the Flock was Mr. Anlezark from HomertonAcademy, 
London, who was recommended by Mr. Joss. He was ordained 


5 For an account of the rupture between the Countess of Huntingdon and the 
Tabernacle Connexion in consequence of Jehoiada Brewer’s settlement, and for 
other details concerning people mentioned, reference may be made to a paper 
on ‘‘ George Whitefield and Congregationalism,” in Transactions, VIIL., p. 171. 
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at R. & was married there. He spent some few years among 
the people & its Connection, but was not a suitable preacher for 
R. nor adapted for the station which he was called to fill. He 
left Rodboro’ and afterwards joined the Episcopal Church, & 
after wasting three years to purge away all his dissent he was 
ordained by a Bishop in that Church. While Mr. Anlezark was 
at Rodboro’ Mr. Jay, while a student, was sent from Marlborough 
by Mr. Winter to supply. He preached on the Sunday morning 
from these words “I am not ashamed for I know in whom I have 
believed,’ &c. The congregation were much surprised and edified 
by hearing one so young deliver his message with so much 
propriety. He has laboured in the Lord’s vineyard since that 
period more than 50 years. 

The next minister that settled at Rodboro’ was the Rev. R. 
Heath from Plymouth Dock. He spent 9 or 10 years at R. and 
was made very useful both in awakening sinners and comforting 
saints. After he came to R. the Tabernacle was pewed ; before 
that period the people sat upon benches—the men on one side 
and the women on the other. The pulpit was opposite the great 
door. At the same time a seat was made for the singers in the 
gallery. Mr. Heath finished his course and was buried in the 
Tabernacle at Rodboro’. 

The next minister that settled at Rodboro’ was Mr. Orlando 
Jeary. He had very extensive talents for preaching and was well 
received & was ordained there; but afterwards was very much 
afflicted and was obliged to resign his charge at R. and removed 
to live with his relations near Henley-on-Thames. He continued 
a considerable time labouring under a painful affliction and at 
last sunk under it & died. The friends at Rodboro’ were very 
kind to him after he left there, and raised by subscriptions a con- 
siderable sum of money to help support him. 

The next minister who settled at Rodboro’ was the Revd. John 
Rees® from Newport in Monmouthshire. He was very much like 
the Calvinistic Methodist Ministers of Wales in sentiment and in 
his preaching, and appeared well:dapted for this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard. His ministry was greatly~blessed and the congregation 
greatly increased. Messrs. Thomas and A. Gilman were both 
called by grace and raised up to be preachers under his ministry, 
and both (at different times) were ordained and set apart for the 
work of the ministry at Pitchcombe. Mr. Thos. G. is labouring 
at Newport in Monmouthshire and Mr. Alfd. G. at Pitchcombe. 
Mr. Benjn. Parsons now of Ebley was a Sunday School teacher 


8 John Rees (the correct spelling) was one of the first group of ministers ordained, 
after long controversy, by the Calvinistic Methodist Church of South Wales. 
In London his Church was that meeting in Crown Street, Soho, and when he died, 
some nine vears later, he was buried under the pulpit in the Chapel. Later the 
premises were acquired by the Roman Catholics and his remains removed elsewhere. 
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at Rodboro’ and was encouraged to preach by Mr. Reece and 
by him recommended as a student to the Trustees of Lady 
Huntingdon’s College, where he received his education for the 
ministry, and afterwards was ordained at Ebley where he still 
remains. Mr. James Weight had the approbation of Mr. Reece 
and the Church as a preacher of the Gospel. Mr. Reece was fre- 
quently supplying the pulpit at the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel in London, where his popularity was very great. At 
Cheltenham also and many parts of this County he was frequently 
engaged in preaching the glorious truths of the Everlasting Gospel. 
While the Lord’s work was thus prospering, Satan who is ever 
going about seeking to hinder & destroy the work of God and 
the peace of his Church contrived to get among the Flock at 
Rodboro’ and a sad flame of discord was raised betwixt minister 
and people which broke up their union, & Mr. Reece left Rodboro’ 
and took the charge of a Church in London where he continued 
to labor for some time. 

Mr. Davis succeeded Mr. Reece at Rodboro’ in the pastoral 
office. He was a preacher of first rate talents, he continued a 
few years at Rodboro’ but in consequence of affliction he saw it 
right to resign the pastoral office and leave this part of the country, 
yet afterwards he was enabled to undertake the co-pastorate with 
Mr. Luke at Taunton. At present I believe he is an independent 
minister at Oswestry. 

The next minister that settled at Rodboro’ was the Revd. E. 
Jones from Swansea. 

Having been absent from R. for more than 40 years, helping 
forwards the Lord’s work at Ebley and Ruscombe it cannot be 
expected that I can give you so much information as those who 
have continued constantly to attend at R. and must refer you to 
Mr. Jas. Weight who is able to give an account of many interesting 
events since he has been united to the church at Rodboro’ which 
have transpired there. 

Rodboro’ Tabernacle Church is the Mother Church of Frampton 
on Severn. A considerable number of people formerly attended 
the morning service winter and summer at R. at the early hour 
of 8 o’clock, the service commencing for some years at that time 
on purpose to accommodate those who were favorable to the 
Episcopal Church and the evening service commenced at 5 o’clock. 

Ebley and Stonehouse congregations are the offspring likewise 
of R. and I think Ruscombe congregation may trace its crigin to 
the same source. The Tabernacle ministers of Rodboro’ for many 
years used to preach occasionally at our house at Whiteshill. 

Mr. Thos. Simms, late of Whiteshill, and Mr. John Skinner, 
late of Painswick and raised up to be useful preachers of the gospel 
in their day were frvits of the ministry at Rodboro’. 

Thus have I in a very imperfect confused manner attempted 
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to give you a very faint outline of some of the events that have 
transpired connected with the Cause of God at Rodboro’. Please 
to excuse all its deficiency. That a double portion of the same 
spirit which actuated its first founder and many of the Servants 
of God which succeeded him may continually rest upon you, that 
many precious souls may be converted and brought savingly 
to Christ that at the last great day of account you may have a 
goodly number to present before the great Master of Assemblys 
and be enabled to say, “‘ Here am I and the Children thou hast 
given me ”’ that shall be pearls to adorn the mediatorial Crown of 
our Redeemer for ever and ever 


Is the prayer of, Rev. Sir, 
Yours very truly in the bonds of the Gospel 


JoHN KNIGHT. 
To 
The Revd. Mr. Backhouse. 
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